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T is  just  at  this  period,  when  the  old  life  of  the  town  is  passing  into  the 
new  life  of  the  city,  and  the  individuals  connected  with  its  early  growth 
are  nearly  all  gone,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  that  in  order  to  preserve  a 
rect  record  of  early  events — so  distorted  by  various  writers,  to  compile  a 
ume  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 

For  many  years  I have  been  incidentally  gathering  up  local  items  of 
tory,  conversing  with  old  pioneers,  and  searching  records  and  old  news- 
oers,  so  that  I now  believe  I am  in  a position  to  record  faithfully  nearly  all 
j essential  happenings  that  will  make  up  our  “First  Century  of  Piqua,  ” and 
ile  no  doubt  some  will  criticise  my  literary  incapacity,  many  others  will 
:e  a deep  interest  in  reading  what  has  been  a pleasure  in  compiling. 

I am  indebted  to  so  many  for  information  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
me  the  few  for  which  we  have  space,  but  will  thank  them  all  collectively 
i cordially  for  their  willing  interest  and  help. 

J.  A.  RAYNER. 

And  to  those  who  made  possible  the  publication  of  this  work  by  their 
ascriptions  to  the  fund  for  buying  my  archaeological  collection  for  the 
y of  Piqua,  I wish  also  to  record  my  personal  thanks. 

It  was  Mr.  John  H.  Patterson,  of  Dayton,  O.,  to  whom  I was  indebted 
‘ the  initial  subscription  to  this  fund,  and  others,  not  now  citizens  of 
qua,  have  liberally  donated  toward  this  object. 

Then  the  Rotary  Club,  of  Piqua,  took  up  the  matter  and  by  their  liberal- 
r have  completed  the  task,  and  our  city  now  has  the  nucleus  of  a museum 
lich  only  needs  our  combined  interest  to  soon  excel  others  in  the  State 
lich  had  had  a longer  existence. 

Those  out  of  the  city  who  subscribed  to  this  fund  are: 

HN  H.  Patterson...  .Dayton,  O.  J.  G.  Battelle Columbus,  O. 

G.  ScHMiDLAPP. . . .Cincinnati,  O.  John  H.  Young . Washington,  D.  C. 


i W.  Lorimer Troy,  O.  Horace  J.  Rollin.  .R.  D.,  Troy,  O 

, Those  of  the  Rotary  Club  who  subscribed  are: 

HN  P.  Spiker  Acton  Hall  A.  J.  Stevens 

MEs  L.  Black  A.  W.  French  Mason  Lytle 

M.  Cook  Rogers  L.  M.  Flesh  John  T.  Nielson 

:.ivER  Lecklider  Geo.  C.  Deitrich  W.  K.  Leonard 

:.LEN  D.  Hance  Robt.  M.  Shannon  Frank  Smith 

:^LEN  G.  Rundle  Henry  Kampf  Logan  Frazier 

|.  A.  Snyder  Frank  Hubbard  J.  B.  Wilkinson 

-MES  Bryan  G.  W.  Higgins  Clinton  Campbell 
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CHAPTER  I 


MOUND-BUILDERS  AND  INDIANS 

^IQUA,  like  many  cities  of  the  old  world,  is  built  over  the  ruins  of 
I other  towns  or  habitations.  The  first  known  people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  excellent  location  were  a branch  of  that  mystical 
liistoric  race  commonly  called  Mound-builders.  These  people  evidently 
no  regular  written  language,  so  outside  of  picture  writing  and 
raved  symbolical  tablets,  have  left  in  their  mounds  and  graves  very 
e evidence  from  which  to  formulate  a precise  theory  as  to  how  they 
iinated,  how  long  and  when  they  were  here,  and  of  their  final  dispersion. 
However,  we  know  that  their  mounds  and  earth-works  were  built 
iiy  years  after  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  Ohio.  How  long  these  people 
e here  before  they  built  mounds  no  one  can  say.  Whether  their  occu- 
,cy  was  previous  to,  or  cotemporary  with  the  Pre-Columbian  Indian 
question  which  is  now  paramount  among  the  students  of  these  races  in 
o.  The  investigations  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
re  shown  us  two  separate  and  distinct  cultures,  as  has  also  been  found 
other  field  workers  in  the  state.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two 
aires  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  traced,  but  with  more  field  study 
[ scientific  comparisons  will  ultimately  be  made  plain.  Our  own  study 
the  mounds,  graves,  and  artifacts  of  the  Miami  Valley  lead  us  to  he- 
re that  the  Mound-builders  were  a separate  and  distinct  race,  and  oc- 
•ied  this  territory  before  the  Indian  made  his  appearance  here.  Mounds 
•e  built,  crops  were  planted  and  cultivated,  and  these  people  lived  un- 
lested  for  many  years.  Then  came  the  more  warlike  Indian,  mas- 
reing  the  people  on  the  outskirts  of  their  settlements,  and  forcing 
m to  take  up  arms  for  their  own  protection.  At  this  period  the 
ts  and  larger  defensive  earthworks  were  undoubtedly  built  by  the 
rassed  people,  and  the  warfare  continued  for  a long  time. 

Eventually  the  Indian  triumphed  and  the  Mound  people  were  kill- 
driven  away,  or  assimulated  by  the  conquering  tribe.  This  happen- 
so  long  ago  that  the  oldest  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  its  first 
jasion  by  white  men,  had  no  knowledge  or  tradition  to  account  for  the 
unds  and  earthworks.  And  further;  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  no 
lian  tribe  in  the  state  had  enough  love  for  manual  labor  to  })erform  the 
)digious  amount  of  hard  work  required  to  erect  these  immense  earthen 
numents.  These  Mound  people  left  some  very  interesting  evidences  of 
ar  occupancy  of  this  vicinity.  In  the  ])resent  corporate  limits  of  Pi- 
a there  were  at  least  nine  mounds  or  earthworks.  These  were  mostly 
the  south  })art  of  town,  and  some  of  them  near  the  river.  When 
j canal  was  built  some  of  these  were  destroyed,  and  many  graves  were 
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uncovered  between  Young  street  and  Rocky  Branch.  There  was 
mound  near  the  intersection  of  Downing  and  Water  streets,  and  a small  o 
at  the  west  end  of  Mound  street.  These  earthworks  have  long  ago  be 
leveled  and  forgotten.  There  were  two  mounds  in  the  north  part 
Piqua  just  south  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  one  of  which  we  had  the  gojlhoii^ 
fortune  to  investigate  very  thoroughly.  It  contained  many  skeletons  aj 
artifacts  of  the  Mound  people. 

Across  the  river  on  Cedar  Hill,  northeast  of  town,  are  two  mounds,  ai 
scattered  about  the  country  are  many  more,  some  in  fair  condition,  bj 
most  of  them  disintegrated  from  the  action  of  climate  and  plow.  I thii 
the  most  baffling  remains  of  these  people  is  the  stone  wall  on  the  PatR 
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C.  B.  Jamison  and  E.  B.  Rayner  Surveying  Old  Stone  Wall 
AT  Upper  Piqua,  1899 


son  farm  at  Swift  Run.  This  wall  was  originally  wooden  posts  or  palij  „ 
ades,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  with  the  stones  built  up  on  eac  ^ 
side  to  help  support  it.  Of  course  nothing  now  remains  but  the  stonei  ^ 
It  is  easy  to  trace,  and  encloses  about  eighteen  acres.  There  are  als 
some  earthworks  on  the  old  Col.  John  Johnston  farm  just  east  of  th]  ^ 
wall. 

. s 

The  first  survey  of  these  antiquities  at  Piqua  was  made  by  Major  S ^ 
H.  Long  in  the  spring  of  1823.  Many  relics  of  these  old  original  inhah 
itants  of  our  town-site  have  been  found,  but  from  lack  of  sufflcient  intei|  , 
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est,  our  citizens  have  never  provided  a suitable  place  to  preserve  them, 
land  many  have  gone  to  eastern  museums. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  next  leaf  in  the  history  of  our  town  which  will 
be  the  epoch  of  the  tribes  known  as  the  North  x\merican  Indian;  who, 
^^"0  though  less  interesting  to  the  student  of  archaeology  than  the  Mound- 
a builder,  is  more  important  to  the  general  reader  from  the  fact  the  occup- 
ancy of  our  vicinity  by  these  people  reach  over  into  historic  times. 

In  the  oldest  authentic  accounts  of  white  explorers,  the  site  of  our  town, 
and  in  fact  all  the  territory  in  this  part  of  the  state  was  occupied  by  a tribe, 
or  a confederacy  of  tribes  known  as  the  Miami  Indians.  Miami,  in  the  In- 
dian  language  signifies  “Mother”,  so  this  name  is  very  appropriate  to  this 


Some  Indian  Relics  from  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua 


“Mother  of  tribes.”  The  tribal  totems  of  the  Miamis  were  the  Elk  and 
^ Crane.  There  were  several  branches  of  this  confederation,  and  they  occupi- 
ed  the  greater  part  of  Western  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  a part  of  Mich- 
igan.  One  of  these  branch  tribes,  sometimes  called  Twigtwees,  had  their 
^ town  near  the  mouth  of  Loramie  Creek,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Piqua.  This  village  was  ruled  by  a chief  called  “Old  Britain.” 

' probably  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  English  traders. 

This  was  in  1747,  and  at  a time  when  the  French  on  the  north,  and 
the  English  on  the  east,  were  each  endeavoring  to  control  the  trade  con- 
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cessions  of  the  tribes  throughout  this  territory.  The  French  successfully  re- 
tained their  trade  relations  with  all  the  Miainis  except  this  one  village,  and 
sent  several  emissaries  to  induce  the  Old  Britain  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 


f 
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Indian  Village  Site  on  Maley  Farm 
North  of  Piqua 

but  without  result,  for  the  English  traders  were  giving  more  merchandise 
for  their  pelts  and  furs  than  the  French.  In  fact,  this  point  became  so 
important  that  in  1749  the  traders  erected  a trading  post,  or  fort,  which  in 
a year  or  two  became  the  headquarters  for  about  fifty  traders. 

Not  being  successful  in  inducing  Old  Britian  to  give  up  his  English 
allegiance,  Chas.  Langdale,  a half-breed,  with  about  140  Ottawas  and  Ob- 
jibways  was  sent  by  the  French  commander  at  Michillimakinac  to  destroy 
that  post,  which  was  done  on  June  21,  1752.  It  happened  that  on  this 
day  most  of  the  Indians  were  away  hunting,  and  there  were  only  eight  tra- 
ders at  the  post,  so  the  invaders  met  with  little  resistance. 

They  killed  one  trader  and  fourteen  Indians,  among  the  latter  being  Old 
Britian,  who  was  said  to  have  been  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  enemy. 

The  fort,  stockade,  and  village  was  burned,  and  the  stock  of  the  traders 
confiscated.  Some  of  the  white  men  were  taken  back  as  prisoners,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  returned  to  the  French  influence,  while  others  joined  the 
Shawanoes  and  Wyandots  on  the  Scioto.  This  fort  was  called  Pickawillainy, 
and  was  never  afterward  rebuilt.  Its  exact  location  has  been  a source  of 
much  confusion  among  historians,  but  the  discovery  of  the  authentic  site 
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must  be  credited  to  the  late  Chas.  T.  Wiltheiss,  who  in  1880  pointed  out  to 
the  author  of  this  work,  not  only  the  position  of  the  fort,  but  also  the  extent 
of  the  stockade,  which  was  at  that  time  plainly  discernible  on  the  freshly 
plowed  soil.  We  have  both  found  many  relics  among  the  ashes  of  this  old 
trading  post,  the  nature  of  which  removes  any  doubt  as  to  its  exact  site. 
The  fort  proper  was  about  25  by  60  feet,  its  longer  axis  being  in  a direction 
nearly  north-east  by  south-west,  and  it  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loramie  and  Miami  rivers,  just  west  of  the  canal  lock  at 
the  state  dam  three  miles  north  of  Piqiia. 

Just  how  much  ground  the  stockade  enclosed  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  in  digging  the  canal  the  trace  of  the  east  line  was  destroyed. 


Indian  Relics  from  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua 

The  destruction  of  Fort  Pickawillainy  marks  the  last  permanent  oc- 
cupancy of  this  vicinity  by  the  Miami  Indians,  and  also  records  the  first 
battle  of  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  War. 

Previous  to  this  time  however,  the  Shawanoes  and  other  tribes  had  been 
encroaching  on  the  Miami’s  territory,  and  had  many  villages  on  the  Miami 
and  Mad  rivers  to  the  south.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  this 
section  of  Ohio  seems  to  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  the  contestants. 
Some  times  it  was  in  the  jiossession  of  the  English  in  conjunction  with  the 
Shawanoes,  Cherokees,  Delawares,  and  others;  and  again  the  French  occu- 
pied it,  having  combined  with  the  Miamis,  Wyandots,  and  Ottawas.  This 
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fighting  was  kept  up  until  the  summer  of  1763,  when,  according  to  Black 
Hoof,  a Shawanoe  chief,  it  culminated  in  a pitched  battle  on  the  ground  just 
east  of  the  St.  Marys  pike,  and  north  of  Swift  Run  Creek,  in  which  the 
English  and  their  allies  were  victorious.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  if  it  occured,  which  has  recently 
been  disputed,  then  we  have  within  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  location 
of  the  first  battle  (1752),  and  the  last  battle  (1763)  of  that  memorable  con- 
flict which  decided  the  future  occupancy  of  all  this  territory. 

After  this  date  the  Shawnoes  took  possession  of  all  the  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piqua.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  they  first  settled  here  they 
called  their  town  Chillicothe  (meaning  head-town,  or  the  council-place  of 
the  whole  tribe.) 

From  1763  to  1780  very  little  authentic  history  is  known  of  this  place 
except  it  seems  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  numerous  expeditions 
of  these  people  against  the  white  settlements  in  Kentucky.  This  border 
warfare  was  kept  up  with  such  persistence  that  as  a matter  of  self  protection 
a large  expedition  of  frontiersmen  and  militia  under  the  command  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  was  sent  into  the  Shawanoes  country  for  the  purpose  of  retalia- 
tion, and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  villages  and  crops. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1780  when  Clark’s  army  attacked  the  Shawanoe 
town  of  Piqua  (pronounced  Pe-quaw)  on  Mad  river,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Springfield.  After  quite  a battle  the  Indians  were  defeated,  about  500  acres 
of  corn  destroyed,  the  village  burned,  and  Clark  returned  to  Kentucky. 

This  defeat  so  discouraged  the  surviving  Indians,  that  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing their  town,  they  removed  to  the  Great  Miami  and  settled  just  north  of 
what  is  now  the  present  site  of  our  city.  They  named  their  new  town 
Piqua,  in  commemoration  of  their  former  place  of  residence. 

Geo.  C.  Johnston,  for  many  years  a trader  among  the  Indians,  and  a 
member  of  the  Shawanoe  tribe,  is  authority  for  the  traditional  origin  of  the 
name  Piqua.  He  was  told  by  a member  of  that  tribe,  that  many  years  ago 
the  whole  tribe  was  assembled  at  an  annual  feast  and  thanksgiving.  They 
were  all  seated  around  a large  fire,  which  on  having  burned  down  to  embers, 
a great  puffing  was  observed  in  the  ashes.  When,  behold:  A full  formed 
man  sprang  up  from  the  remains  of  the  fire,  and  they  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment; “ Otath-he-wagh-Pe-qua,  ” (he  has  come  out  of  the  ashes)  and  from 
that  time  this  place  was  called  Piqua.  This  tradition  must  refer  to  the  Piqua 
on  Mad  River.  Instead  of  Clark’s  expedition  causing  a cessation  of  hostil- 
ity, the  Indians,  embittered  by  defeat,  and  encouraged  by  the  Frenchman, 
Loramie,  who  had  (1760)  built  a trading  post  near  what  is  now  Berlin,  be- 
came more  aggressive  in  their  plundering  excursions  into  Kentucky.  They 
not  only  took  horses  and  prisoners,  but  killed  and  scalped  the  settlers  at  every 
opportunity.  They  became  such  a menance  that  in  1782  another  expedition  , 
under  Gen.  Clark  was  organized.  This  army  contained  about  1000  men,  and  | 
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I assembling  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river  in  Kentucky,  they  crossed  the 
! Ohio  at  a little  village,  since  called  Cincinnati,  but  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained only  a few  log  houses  surrounded  by  a stockade. 

Throwing  out  scouts  in  advance  to  guard  against  surprises,  and  directed 
by  guides,  he  began  his  march  through  the  dreary  wilderness.  Fording 
1 Mad  river  at  the  present  site  of  Dayton,  he  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the 
i Great  Miami,  and  crossed  the  latter  stream  about  four  miles  below  Piqua. 

The  Indians  at  this  time  were  congregating  at  Piqua  for  a general  pow- 
wow, and  among  others  was  a party  of  warriors  coming  in  from  the  west. 

: Coming  out  of  the  timber  at  this  point  they  beheld  Clark’s  army  marching 
up  from  the  ford.  Terror-stricken  the  warriors  at  once  fled,  leaving  a number 
of  squaws  and  a white  woman  named  Mrs.  McFall,  to  be  captured  by  Clark. 

Mrs.  McFall  had  been  taken  captive  near  Boonsborough,  Ky.  some  time 
previous  to  this,  and  had  been  compelled  to  perform  all  the  drudgeries 
incident  to  Indian  female  life  during  her  captivity.  The  squaws  and  the 
white  woman  were  taken  with  the  army  to  the  Piqua  town,  but  it  seems 
that  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Clark,  that  the  Indians 
fled  at  his  approach.  On  arriving  at  the  low^er  town  it  was  found  deserted, 
and  passing  on  to  the  upper  town,  it  was  found  in  the  same  condition. 
Halting  here,  Clark  encamped  for  the  night.  Straggling  parties  of  Indians 
attacked  the  camp  that  night,  but  were  repulsed  without  loss  to  the  army, 
except  two  men  being  wounded  while  out  hunting  stray  horses.  One  of  these 
men  died  the  next  day  and  was  buried  at  Coe’s  Ford,  four  miles  south  of 
Piqua,  where  a white  man’s  skeleton  was  recently  found  having  a stone 
, arrow-point  imbedded  in  the  skull.  The  other  man,  a Captain  McCracken, 
lived  until  they  reached  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  died  and  was  buried 
under  the  walls  of  the  stockade.  Through  the  aid  of  Gen.  Clark,  Mrs.  Mc- 
i Fall  was  restored  to  her  friends  in  Kentucky. 

During  this  night  engagement  at  Clark’s  encampment  at  Upper  Piqua, 
I five  Indians  were  killed,  and  a detachment  of  volunteers  was  dispatched  to  de- 
j stroy  the  trading-post  of  Peter  Loramie,  about  fourteen  miles  up  the  creek. 

; This  party  arrived  at  the  place  in  the  night,  but  the  Indians  and  trader  had 
I become  alarmed  and  had  fled,  so  they  sacked  and  burned  the  Frenchman’s 
store,  and  next  morning  returned  to  the  army  at  Upper  Piqua,  many  of  them 
being  well-stocked  with  plunder.  After  destroying  everything  possible  at 
both  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  the  army  marched  back  over  the  same  trail 
j to  Kentucky.  This  ended  for  a time  the  Indian  depredations  on  the  settle- 
i ments  along  the  Ohio. 

Incident  to  this  expedition  of  Clark,  was  the  fact  that  Geo.  Moffett  was  a 
captive  among  the  Indians  who  retreated  from  the  town  on  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers.  The  story  of  the  Moffett  boys  has  been  told  in  many  histories, 
and  outside  of  a slight  discrepancy  of  dates  overlooked  by  previous  writers, 
the  following  story  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 
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The  Moffett  Family  lived  in  Greenbrier  County,  Virginia,  and  on  a bright 
morning  in  March  1779,  the  father  sent  the  two  boys  to  keep  the  stock  from 
the  sugar-camp,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  house.  John  was  13,  and 
George  11  years  old.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  a rifle,  and  had  anticipa- 
ted a fine  day  of  sport  among  the  squirrel  residents  of  the  woods.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  camp  they  observed  several  men  ajiproaching  who  they 
at  first  took  to  be  neighbors,  but  as  they  came  nearer  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  Indians.  John  raised  his  gun  and  aimed  at  the  foremost  redskin  who 
in  turn  assured  the  boys  that  they  were  friendly  and  would  do  them  no  harm. 
Having  thus  quieted  the  boy’s  suspicions  it  was  but  a few  moments  -until 
they  were  captured  and  disarmed.  This  party  of  marauding  Indians  belong- 
ed to  the  Shawnaoe  Tribe  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  due  time  they  reached 
home  with  their  prisoners.  John  being  a healthy,  robust  boy  of  13  was  at 
once  adopted  by  an  Indian  family  and  taken  to  Girtys  Town  (St.  Marys) 
where  he  was  at  once  initiated  into  aboriginal  life.  But  George,  being 
only  11,  and  of  rather  delicate  build,  was  about  to  be  slain  when  a sympa- 
thetic squaw  claimed  him  for  her  own  child.  He  was  retained  at  their  vill- 
age on  the  site  of  Piqua,  known  then  as  Chillicothe,  where  he  was  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  after  which  his  adopted  mother  pulled  out  all  his  hair  but 
the  scalp-lock,  and  then  taking  him  down  to  the  Miami  river,  every  drop 
of  white  blood  (in  their  estimation)  was  washed  out  of  him.  After  this  he 
received  the  kindest  treatment  during  the  time  of  his  captivity.  The  Mof- 
fett family  had  in  the  meantime  removed  from  Virginia  to  Blackford  County, 
Ky.,  hoping  thereby  to  be  nearer,  and  thus  more  easily  learn  the  fate  of  the 
boys.  Undoubtedly  Mrs.  McFall’s  return  to  Kentucky  with  Clark’s  army, 
and  her  knowing  George  while  among  the  Indians  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Moffetts,  who  at  once  began  negotiations  with  a view  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  boy.  They  were  in  time  successful,  and  George  was  returned  to  his 
parents  in  1783.  Several  years  later  John  was  ransomed  through  the  ef- 
forts of  some  French  traders  at  Detroit,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  father 
for  that  purpose.  George’s  Indian  name  was  “Kiterhoo”  and  among  other 
incidents  which  occurred  during  his  captivity  he  used  to  relate  the  following: 
Before  his  Indian  hair  grew  on  his  bare  head,  he  and  an  Indian  boy  older 
than  himself  were  playing  along  the  bank  of  the  Miami  at  a point  where 
north  Main  street  now  crosses  the  canal,  and  while  so  engaged  the  young 
redskin  persisted  in  pecking  him  on  his  bare  head  with  small  stones.  George 
became  angry,  and  watching  his  opportunity  he  waited  until  the  Indian 
was  stooping  near  the  water  for  more  instruments  of  torture,  when  he  threw 
a large  stone  with  all  his  might,  hitting  his  tormentor  fair,  and  sending  him 
sprawling  into  deep  water  below.  The  Indian  was  drowned,  and  as  no  one 
had  witnessed  the  deed,  George  was  silent  on  the  subject  and  was  never  sus- 
pected. In  their  Kentucky  home  John  and  George  grew  to  manhood,  mar- 
ried, and  in  1808,  with  their  brother  Alexander,  and  their  brother-in-law. 
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Hugh  Scott,  emigrated  to  Piqua  and  took  up  land  in  this  vicinity.  George 
entered  a tract  of  land  that  is  now  built  up  with  houses  in  the  south  part 
of  town,  but  soon  sold  this  and  entered  the  north-east  quarter  of  section 
11,  north-west  of  town,  part  of  this  farm  still  being  owned  by  his  descendants. 
John  entered  the  quarter  just  south  of  his  brother,  and  they  both  kept  these 
homes  until  their  deaths.  George  died  at  St.  Marys,  August  1, 1831,  while 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Geo.  C.  Johnston,  and  John  died  August  25, 1863, 


at  his  home  west  of  Piqua. 


Wayne  Treaty  Monument  at  Greenville,  O. 

(Cut  from  Wilson’s  “Peace  of  Mad  Anthony’’) 


Both  were  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  South 
Wayne  Street,  and  when 
that  was  abandoned  they 
were  removed  to  Forest 

Hill. 

The  desired  effect  of 
Clark’s  expedition,  however, 
was  only  temporary,  and 
in  a few  years  the  In- 
dians were  again  on  the 
war-path.  The  pioneer  set- 
tlers were  occupying  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  depredations  of 
the  savages  became  so  fre- 
quent that  in  1790  Gen. 
Harmar,  who  was  stationed 
at  Ft.  Washington,  (Cin- 
cinnati) with  a small  de- 
tachment of  government 
troops  and  several  com- 
panies of  militia,  was  or- 
dered by  Governor  St. 
Clair  to  procede  against 
the  hostile  tribes  on  the 
Miami  and  Wabash  rivers. 


On  Sept.  30,  1790,  with  this  mixed  force  of  about  1450  men,  including  a 
company  of  artillery,  Gen.  Harmar  began  his  march  north.  He  followed  the 
trail  made  by  Clark  in  1780,  crossing  Mad  river  about  four  miles  west  of 
Springfield,  and  proceeding  north-west,  crossed  the  Big  Miami  at  the  ford 
near  Upper  Piqua,  camping  on  the  night  of  Oct.  10th  about  7 miles  up  the 
Loramie  creek.  The  preceding  night,  the  army  had  camped  on  Rush  creek, 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  ford.  Proceeding  north-west,  the  army 
marched  through  what  is  now  Berlin  and  St.  Marys  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
Wabash  at  Ft.  Wayne.  Here  they  were  defeated  by  the  Indians  under 
Little  Turtle,  and  the  dispirited  army  took  u})  its  weary  march  back  to  Ft. 
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Washington.  The  expedition  of  Gen,  St.  Clair,  and  his  defeat  by  the  In- 
dians at  Ft.  Recovery,  Nov.  4,  1791,  we  will  pass,  for  his  trail  ran  up  through 
Greenville  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  history  of  Piqua. 

All  efforts  of  the  government  in  their  peace  negotiations  with  the  Indians 
having  failed,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who  had  succeeded  St.  Clair  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  north-west,  was  instructed  to  proceed  against  them. 
He  marched  from  Ft.  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1793  over  St.  Clair’s  old  trail 
to  a point  on  Greenville  creek,  where  he  went  into  winter  quarters.  While 
here  he  built  a fort  which  was  named  Ft.  Greenville.  He  also  built  or  re- 
paired a fort  on  the  Big  Miami  at  Upper  Piqua,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a 
small  company,  intending  it  as  a base  of  supplies,  which  could  be  boated  up 
the  river  to  this  point,  and  then  distributed  by  wagon  to  any  point  desir- 
ed. This  place  was  called  Fort  Piqua,  and  was  on  the  elevated  ground  of 
Johnston’s  Prairie  about  400  yards  north-east  of  the  Johnston  house,  and 
commanded  a view  of  the  river  for  some  distance  in  either  direction.  A 
few  years  ago  some  of  the  old  logs  of  this  fort  were  found  in  the  mud  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  by  workmen  who  were  building  a levee,  but  from  the  con- 
tradictory reports  of  early  writers  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  fort 
was  built  prior  to,  or  at  the  time  of  Wayne’s  invasion.  There  was  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  at  this  point  continually  from  early  in  1794  until  late  in  1795, 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  was  a convoy  of  supply  boats  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians  near  this  place  in  1794. 

After  Wayne’s  great  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers, 
Aug.  20,  1794,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3,  1795,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  present  southern  and  western  part  of  Ohio  was  opened  for 
settlement,  and  a flood  of  pioneers  from  the  south  and  east  began  their  pil- 
grimage to  procure  this  beautiful  and  fertile  land  thrown  open  by  the  govern- 
ment and  land  companies. 

In  1886  we  found  a six-pound  cannon  ball  imbedded  near  the  heart  of  a 
large  elm  tree  in  the  cemetery  at  Upper  Piqua,  and  one  of  the  same  size 
was  found  in  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Jos.  Usserman  in  1863. 
There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  these  balls  were  fired.  They  may 
have  been  shot  from  Fort  Piqua  in  1794,  or  by  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Wash- 
ington in  1812.  Some  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  relics  of  that  last 
battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1763.  The  farm  of  Col.  Johnston 
at  Upper  Piqua  was  the  point  of  so  many  happenings  in  our  early  history, 
that  of  the  many  relics  found  in  that  vicinity,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
them  their  proper  historical  period. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT  BY  THE  WHITE  MEN 

WE  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  people  to  make  an  actual  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  our  town.  After  Wayne’s  Army  at  Green- 
ville was  disbanded,  a man  named  Job  Gard,  who  had  acted  as 
sutler  to  the  army,  came  to  the  abandoned  fort  at  Upper  Piqua  and  made  it 
his  home  during  the  winter  of  1796-7.  The  following  spring  Gard  put  in  a 
crop  of  corn  in  the  cleared  land  of  “Piqua  Bend”,  which  had  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Indians.  During  the  summer  of  1797  he  tore 
, down  the  old  fort,  and  picking  out  the  best  material,  floated  it  down  the  river 
and  used  it  in  the  construction  of  a cabin  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Water  streets.  This  cabin  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  just 
I east  of  Harrison  street,  and  with  the  cultivated  lands  adjacent  constituted 
what  was  called  an  “Improvement”,  being  the  usual  way  of  settling  on  land 
before  the  government  had  made  a survey.  Early  in  this  same  year  (1797) 
John  Hilliard,  with  his  sons  Charles  and  Joseph,  and  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  Job  Garrard,  Shadrach  Hudson,  Jonathan  Rollin,  Daniel  Cox, 
Thomas  Rich,  and  a man  named  Hunter,  came  here  from  North  Bend,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  Huntersville  or  East 
Piqua.  At  that  time  the  land  east  of  the  river  belonged  to  that  immense 
tract  sold  to  John  Cleve  Symmes  by  the  government  in  1786.  Sy mines 
I failed  to  make  his  specified  payments  and  this  land  soon  reverted  to  the 
) government,  but  Hilliard  and  others  held  their  homesteads  by  preemption 
rights.  These  families  spent  their  first  season  here,  living  in  pole  and  bark 
I Indian  huts,  with  no  white  neighbors  except  Gard,  who  lived  just  across 
j the  river.  Gard  sold  his  “Improvement”  to  John  Manning  in  1799,  and  all 
1 trace  of  him  after  this  date  has  been  lost.  Manning  and  his  brother  Ed- 
' ward  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Losantisville  (Cincinnati)  about  1795, 
and  here  built  one  of  the  first  grist-mills  north  of  the  Ohio.  John  came  to 
Piqua  in  1799,  and  after  buying  out  Gard  returned  to  Cincinnati,  brought 
his  family  here  and  lived  in  the  old  Gard  cabin  until  a larger  house  was  com- 
])leted.  Another  log  cabin  was  built  and  occupied  by  his  brother  Edward 
! the  following  year.  The  first  white  child  born  in  Piqua  was  Elias,  son  of 
I John  Manning,  the  date  of  his  birth,  jbeing  May  22,  1800.  This  boy,  like 
i his  father  became  a millwright,  and  after  working  at  his  trade  in  Piqua 
ii  for  some  years,  moved  with  his  family  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  1833.  Other 
i settlers  coming  in,  and  realizing  the  inconvenience  of  getting  their  grain 
I made  into  flour  and  meal,  (which  was  either  done  with  hand  mortars  or 
i corn-crackers,  or  necessitated  a tri{>  to  the  Patterson  Mill  south  of  Dayton) 
t John  Manning  commenced  the  erection  of  a grist-mill  in  the  spring  of  1804. 
This  mill  stood  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  Water  street,  between  Har- 
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rison  and  Manning,  and  the  power  for  grinding  was  furnished  by  what  was  [ 
known  as  a “breast  wheel”.  The  burrs  were  made  of  granite  boulders,  - 
and  to  procure  the  bolting  cloth  he  had  to  make  a horse-back  trip  to  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  The  mill  was  completed  and  in  operation  in  the  autumn 
of  1804,  and  was  the  first  power  mill  in  the  county.  In  the  spring  of  1807, 
eight  families  were  living  in  log  cabins  which  were  grouped  without  much 
regularity  on  what  is  now  Main  and  Water  streets,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  big  spring  on  the  river  bank  south  of  the  present  Lock  Mill.  This  spring  ,, 
supplied  water  for  the  residents  of  that  part  of  town  for  many  years,  but  was 
destroyed  when  the  canal  was  built.  Main  street  at  that  time  was  just  a ; 
part  of  Gen.  Clark’s  old  trail,  and  Water  street  was  only  a path  leading  to  ;! 
the  mill. 

The  eight  men,  nearly  all  with  families,  comprising  this  small  nucleus  ^ 
of  the  town,  were  John  Manning,  Edward  Manning,  Benjamin  Leavell, 
Alexander  Ewing,  Armstrong  Brandon,  Nathaniel  Whitcomb,  Casper  Hen-  . 
derschott,  and  Joseph  Porquette.  A glance  at  our  map  of  1807  will  show 
the  location  of  their  different  cabins.  The  biographical  histories  of  these 
early  people  is  very  hard  to  find,  but  of  the  few  preserved  I will  quote  as 
fully  as  possible.  Of  the  Mannings,  John  and  Edward,  little  more  can  be 
learned  than  is  printed  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  town. 
Benjamin  Leavell  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  and  did  most  of  the  building  of 
the  log  cabins  of  the  new  town.  He  was  born  July  17,  1781,  in  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia,  and  came  to  Piqua  in  1805  where  he  built  a cabin  on  what 
is  now  the  south-west  corner  of  Main  and  Water  streets.  In  the  fall  of  1807, 
he  married  Martha  McCorkle,  whose  father  and  family  had  located  just  below 
town  in  1805.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wedding  in  Miami  County. 

He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Washington  Township,  and  also  served  as 
Quartermaster  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1825  he  moved  to  Williams  County, 
where  in  connection  with  H.  G.  Philips,  of  Dayton,  established  the  town  of 
Defiance.  He  was  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  Williams  County  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  also  laid  out  the  town  of  Napoleon.  In  1831  he  came  back 
to  Piqua  and  built  a tavern  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  between  Greene  ; i 
and  North.  After  several  years  of  this  business  he  retired  and  built  a fine  | ] 
residence  on  Wayne  street  afterward  owned  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Parker.  Here  he 
died  in  1860,  honored  and  loved  by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  town.  ; 

Alexander  Ewing  settled  here  abon^  1806,  and  built  the  first  log  tavern  ! I 
north  of  Dayton.  It  stood  on  the  lot  just  north  of  the  present  Lock  Mill, 
and  just  west  of  the  canal  lock.  He  sold  this  tavern  to  Daniel  Landon  in  ' ( 
1812,  and  built  a double  log  tavern  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  just  1 
north  of  the  Blacke  corner  at  Wood  street.  Here  he  kept  a small  stock  of  i ; 
merchandise  and  traded  with  the  settlers  and  Indians.  This  was  probably  f i 
the  first  store  in  town,  and  Ewing’s  two  sons  followed  the  trading  business  f , 
for  many  years  with  success.  ! 
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Of  Nathaniel  Whitcomb  we  know  very  little,  except  that  he  carried  on  the 
cobbling  business  in  his  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  below  Leavells. 

Armstrong  Brandon  came  from  North  Carolina  in  1805.  Being  not  only 
|a  preacher  and  civil  engineer,  but  something  of  a promoter  as  well,  it  was 
inot  long  before  he  discovered  that  Piqua  was  to  become  an  important  point 
on  the  wilderness  map.  It  was  through  him  that  Manning  and  Caldwell 
!?were  induced  to  plat  and  lay  out  the  town-site,  and  to  give  him  an  interest 
in  the  same  for  surveying  and  recording  the  plat.  He  married  one  of  the 
McCorkle  girls,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  County  Surveyor.  He  was  identi- 
ffied  with  the  early  history  of  the  town  for  several  years,  becoming  the  first 
ipostmaster  in  1811,  when  the  weekly  mail  route  was  established  between 
here  and  Dayton.  He  afterward  went  to  Corydon,  Indiana,  and  published 
a newspaper,  dying  at  this  place  Sept.  6,  1827. 

Jospeh  Porquette  (pronounced  “Por-kay”)  was  a Frenchman.  He  came 
here  in  1804  and  built  a cabin  and  copjier  shop  on  that  triangular  strip  of 
land  bounded  on  the  west  by  Main  street;  on  the  north  by  Sycamore,  and 
||On  the  east  and  south  by  the  Miami  river.  Before  the  canal  was  built  this 
tract  contained  about  one-half  an  acre,  and  was  known  for  many  years  as 
the  “Devil’s  Half  Acre”.  In  connection  with  his  cooperage  Porquette  sold 
whiskey  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  any  unusual  disturbance  in  the  town 
could  generally  be  traced  to  this  place.  About  1808  a blcksmith  shop  was 
built  at  the  north  end  of  this  tract  and  was  run  by  a man  named  William 
Stewart  for  a number  of  years. 

The  Henderschott  Family  came  here  from  Kentucky  late  in  1806,  and 
ji  spent  the  following  winter  in  a pole  and  bark  house  which  had  proably  been 
built  by  the  Indians.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  Orr  Felt 
and  Blanket  Mill  is  now.  They  soon  afterward  bought  ground  where  Foun- 
tain Park  and  adjacent  property  now  lie. 

While  this  is  primarily  intended  as  a history  of  Piqua  only,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  digress  to  the  extent  of  including  the  early  pioneers  who  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity,  for  they  were  undoubtedly  as  much  of  an  element  in  the 
early  growth  of  Piqua  as  the  citizens  of  the  town  itself.  Of  those  who  were 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Washington  Township,  were  Mathew  Caldwell,  Shadrach  Hudson,  George 
Statler,  Win.  Mitchell,  Joseph  McCorkle,  James  Brown,  and  })ossibly  one  or 
two  others.  Those  on  the  east  side,^jn  S])ringcreek  Township  were,  Wm. 
!i  McKinney,  John  R.  McKinney,  Hen^Dilbone,  Wm.  Frost,  Mathias  Scud- 
1 der,  John  Hilliard,  Jonathan  Rollins,  and  John  and  George  Cavin. 

I All  these  ])eoj)le  made  a])plication  for  j)atents,  or  deeds,  for  their  se- 
^ lections  at  the  Land  Office  at  Cincinnati  and  in  due  time  received  the  docu- 
i|  ment,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  In  many  cases  these 
I old  deeds  were  not  j)laced  on  record  when  first  received,  and  until  the  origi- 
j nal  owners  or  heirs  attempted  to  sell  the  pro])erty  this  was  unknown  or  for- 
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gotten,  making  it  necessary  to  hunt  up  the  old  parchment  document,  and 
place  it  on  record  in  order  to  give  a clear  title. 

The  copy  here  inserted  is  a good  sample  of  the  original  grants. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  S.  OF 
AMERICA 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting: 

Know,  Ye,  That  Mathew  Caldwell  of  Kentucky,  having  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  a certificate  of  the  Register  of  the  Land-office  at 
Cincinnati  whereby  it  appears  that  he  has  made  full  payment  for 
the  fractional  lot  or  section  number  eighteen,  of  township  number 
six,  in  range  number  six  (east  of  meridian  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river)  of  the  lands  directed  to  be  sold 
at  Cincinnati  by  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  “An  act  providing 
for  the  sale  of  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river”, 
and  of  the  acts  amendatory  of  the  same.  There  is  granted,  by  the 
United  States,  unto,  the  said  Mathew  Caldwell  the  fractional 
lot  or  section  of  land  above  described;  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  fractional  lot  or  section  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto 
the  said  Mathew  Caldwell  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I have  caused  these  Letters  to 
be  made  PATENT,  and  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  here- 
unto affixed. 

Given  under  my  Hand  at  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  fifth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
thirty-third. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
Thomas  Jefferson 
James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State. 


O.— <— «o 

I Seal  I 
‘>— <6 


By  the  act  of  a constitutional  convention  at  Chillicothe,  and  by  permis- 
sion of  Congress,  Ohio  became  a state  Nov.  29,  1802. 

Miami  County  was  organized  Jan.  16,  1807.  It  was  formed  from  the 
north  portion  of  Montgomery,  and  included  Darke  and  Shelby  up  to  the 
Indian  treaty  line.  On  Jan.  3,  1809,  Darke  County  was  separated  from  Miami, 
and  Jan.  7, 1819,  Shelby  took  all  that  part  of  Maimi  north  of  its  present  limits. 
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Washington  Township  originally  included  both  townships  of  that  name  in 
the  two  counties,  but  the  separation  in  1819,  left  our  township  the  smallest 
one  in  Miami  County. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  beginning  of  “The  First  Century  of  Piqua”. 
This  was  on  June  29, 1807, when  Armstrong  Brandon  began  surveying  and  plat- 
ting the  one  hundred  and  one  lots  that  comprised  the  nucleus  of  our  city. 
John  Manning  had  made  application  for  a deed  to  the  whole  of  fractional 
Section  17,  which  included  all  ground  east  of  the  present  Wayne  street, 
with  the  river  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  section  line  or  South  street 
on  the  south.  This  deed,  or  patent  was  signed  by  President  Madison  on 
Sept.  28,  1811,  and  although  Manning  probably  sold  some  of  these  lots 
previous  to  this  time  no  regular  transfers  were  made  until  after  this  date. 
Mathew  Caldwell  procured  Section  18,  directly  west  of  Manning,  and  also 
the  east  half  of  Section  19,  to  the  south  of  18.  Caldwell’s  north  line  was 
our  present  Camp  street,  and  the  west  line  was  on  the  hill  west  of  the  hydrau- 
lic. The  original  plot  of  the  town  was  on  both  Manning’s  and  Caldwell’s 
land,  the  lots  containing  about  one-half  acre  each.  Brandon  is  said  to  have 
received  every  alternate  lot  for  his  services,  but  the  county  records  do  not 
show  it.  The  grounds  known  as  the  Public  Square  was  alleged  to  have  been 
donated  by  John  Manning  on  condition  that  the  county  buildings  should 
be  placed  thereon,  which  was  not  done.  These  grounds  were  a “Common” 
from  1807  to  1834,  when  the  Manning  heirs  caused  enclosures  and  buildings 
to  be  erected,  and  claimed  ownership.  The  case  of  Brown  vs.  Manning 
and  others  was  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  was  decided 
that  the  Public  Square  was  as  much  the  property  of  the  town  as  the  streets 
and  alleys  which  were  laid  out  and  donated  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
plat.  The  size  of  the  Public  Square  originally  was  246^  feet  each  way, 
including  the  streets. 

The  proprietors  of  this  new  town  named  it  Washington,  but  this  name 
seems  to  have  been  unpopular  with  the  residents,  for  about  1816  the  State 
Legislature  was  petitioned  to  restore  it  to  its  old  Indian  name  of  Piqua, 
which  was  done.  After  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1807  quite  a number  of 
new  residents  made  it  their  home,  and  a number  of  settlers  took  up  land  in 
the  township.  Among  the  latter  were  John,  George,  and  Alexander  Moffett, 
who  came  with  their  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Scott,  in  1808;  John  and  James 
Johnston,  and  Stephen  Winans  in  1811;  Joseph  Hunter,  John  Widney,  and 
Jos.  Mclntire  also  came  about  this  time. 
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At  this  period  pioneer  sociability  reigned  supreme.  There  were  house- ! 
raisings,  log-rollings,  quilting  and  husking  bees,  and  the  “Golden  Rule” 
was  carried  out  much  more  completely  in  those  early  days  than  at  present. 
This  spirit  of  mutual  generosity  among  the  people,  especially  in  the  coun-l  re 
try,  continued  for  many  years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  civil  war,  when  t 
the  period  of  “Landlord  and  Tenant”  was  ushered  in,  that  a change  in  « 
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?in  social  condition  became  noticeable, 
bt  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost. 


Today  it  is  every  fellow  for  himself 
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At  this  time  (1807)  there  were  many  Indians  in  this  vicinity,  principally 
Shawanoes,  who  had  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  on  several  of  the 
larger  creeks.  Unless  under  the  influence  of  liquor  these  Indians  were  not 
troublesome  except  as  beggars.  Whiskey  was  used  by  nearly  all  the  set- 
lers,  and  the  family  jug  was  almost  considered  a family  necessity.  At  first 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Dayton  to  replenish  the  supply,  but  in  1808  Henry 
Orbison  started  a distillery  just  across  the  river  from  the  Manning  Mill, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  entire  output  was  absorbed  by  local  talent.  Orbison 
took  trade  for  his  whiskey,  but  his  retail  price  per  pint  was  six  and  one-fourth 
cents.  He  closed  his  plant  in  1812  and  joined  Harrison’s  army  which  was 
then  camped  at  Upper  Piqua. 
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Money  was  very  scarce,  nearly  all  business  being  done  on  a basis  of  ex- 
changing commodities,  though  a limited  amount  of  Spanish  milled  dollars 
and  quarters  were  in  circulation.  When  small  change  was  needed  the  quar- 
ters were  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  were  known  as  “Sharp-shins”  on  account 
of  their  propensity  for  cutting  holes  in  the  pockets  of  their  owner.  These 
pieces  were  also  sometimes  called  “Cut  Money”  and  the  value  estimated 
according  to  size;  one  piece  being  called  a Fip,  (6^c);  two  pieces  a Bit, 
(12>^c);  and  three  pieces  a Fip-and-a-Bit,  (18^c).  About  1813,  when 
State  Banks  were  organized,  this  form  of  money  was  abandoned  and  bank 
y script  substituted.  About  the  only  expenditures  in  those  early  days  that 
required  actual  cash  was  the  taxes,  and  immediately  after  these  were  taken 
up  by  the  tax  collector,  who  went  from  house  to  house,  the  people  began 
saving  for  the  next  year. 
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On  account  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  Indians  in  the  North  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  members  of  the  tribes  in  our  vicinity 
became  very  restless,  and  sometimes  insolent  to  the  settlers.  So  it  was 
determined  to  build  a block-house,  within  which  the  people  could  collect 
and  defend  themselves  in  case  the  Indians  should  become  aggressive.  This 
was  done  about  1810.  The  building  was  of  heavy  logs,  and  was  about 
where  the  present  laundry  stands  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Water  street 
and  the  canal.  There  must  have  been  a stockade  surrounding  it  for  evidence 
of  this  was  found  when  the  canal  was  dug,  and  also  when  Water  street  was 
graded  some  years  ago.  Rumors  of  Indian  outbreaks  were  frequent  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  and  the  fort  was  crowded  with  settlers  several  times, 
but  was  never  attacked  by  the  red  men. 

In  October,  1811,  Gen.  Win.  H.  Harrison,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
regulars  and  volunteers,  marched  through  Washington  (Piqua)  on  their 
way  to  the  Indian  towns  of  northern  Indiana.  This  army  came  up  the 
east  side  of  the  river  from  Troy,  crossed  the  Miami  river  at  the  ford 
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just  east  of  Manning’s  Mill  on  east  Water  street,  and  then  on  north-west 
to  the  Wabash  river,  where  they  defeated  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. 

Though  our  town  was  called  Washington  at  that  time,  all  the  early  histo- 
ries and  the  government  documents  refer  to  it  as  Piqua,  so  hereafter  it 
will  be  designated  by  that  name. 


George  Buchanan 

Captain  of  Miami  County  Volunteers,  1812 
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CHAPTER  III 

PIQUA  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

The  United  States  declared  war  against  England  on  June  18, 1812,  and 
there  was  great  fear  throughout  the  Miami  valley  of  the  Indians 
in  this  vicinity  joining  the  British,  and  going  on  the  war-path. 
Nothing  gave  the  government  more  embarrassment  at  this  time  than  the 
proper  management  of  the  tribes  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  President  Madison 
refused  to  employ  them  as  allies  in  the  war,  but  was  anxious  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  British.  Soon  after  war  was  declared  the  President 
appointed  Return  J.  Meigs,  Senator  Thomas  Worthington,  and  Representa- 
tive Jeremiah  Morrow  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
frontier,  and  to  take  steps  to  secure  their  neutrality  during  the  continuance 
'of  the  war.  Meigs  being  governor  of  the  state,  and  Worthington  serving 
ias  an  officer  of  the  Army  in  Ohio,  Morrow  was  thus  for  a time  left  alone  as 
commissioner  at  Piqua,  where  most  of  the  councils  were  held.  The  follow- 
ing letters  relating  to  these  councils  and  other  matters  of  that  date  will  prob- 
ably give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  conditions  existing  at  that  period. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

War  Department,  July  1,  1812. 
To  His  Excellency,  Return  J.  Meigs,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Worth- 
ington, and  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow. 

The  President  having  been  pleased  to  appoint  you  commissioners 
to  meet  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  from 
the  western  frontier  in  council  at  Piqua  town,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
on  the  1st  of  August  next,  I have  the  honor  to  communicate  his 
pleasure  that  you,  or  any  two  of  you,  explain  to  them  the  views  of 
the  President  in  ordering  the  council.  He  has  heard  of  their  determi- 
nation to  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  saving  them  from  the  destruction  which  would  invariably  ensue 
in  case  of  their  hostility.  The  conduct  of  some  of  them  would  justify 
him  in  lifting  his  hand  against  them  and  destroying  them,  but  he 
is  informed  that  the  tribes  disapprove  of  what  has  been  done,  and  he 
will  not  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  You  will  hear  all  their 
complaints,  and  learn  from  them  the  course  they  desire  to  pursue 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britian.  You  will  inform  them  that  the 
President  stands  in  no  need  of  their  assistance.  For  their  own  sakes 
he  desires  them  to  remain  quiet  and  to  jnirsue  their  usual  occupa- 
tions. In  case  they  shall  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  they  will 
pursue  jieace  with  good  faith  they  may  be  assured  tliat  the  President 
will  take  them  by  the  hand — that  he  will  jirotect  them — that  they 
shall  have  their  annuities  according  to  treaty — that  their  lands  shall 
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be  held  sacred,  and  that,  being  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  they 
will  be  reconciled  to  and  will  preserve  the  chain  of  friendship  with 
all  their  Governors  and  Agents.  It  must  be  distinctly  explained  to 
them  that  the  chiefs  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  tribes,  and  if  a single  murder  be  committed  on  the  frontier 
the  murdered  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  up,  or  the  tribe  to  which 
he  belongs  shall  be  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  their  lands  shall 
be  forfeited,  and  their  annuities  shall  cease  forever.  Upon  a perfect 
understanding  of  the  agreement  to  these  several  points  the  goods 
sent  to  Piqua  as  presents  may  be  delivered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
chiefs  may  be  invited  to  visit  the  President,  and  receive  from  his 
own  mouth  a confirmation  of  your  engagements,  and  have  them 
formed  into  a regular  treaty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not 
disposed  to  friendship,  or  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions,  the  council  will  be  immediately  broken  up, 
with  a warning  of  the  consequence.  With  these  instructions,  the 
commissioners  will  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  public  in- 
terests. Should  a proposal  be  made,  as  proof  of  their  friendly  disposi- 
tion, to  give  their  consent  to  cut  a road  from  Ohio  to  Indiana, 
the  projiosal  may  be  accepted. 

W.  Eustis,  Secretary  of  War. 


LETTER  OF  COL.  JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

Piqua,  Ohio,  July  18,  1812. 

Capt.  George  Buchanan,  Stillwater. 

Dear  Sir:  I send  you  for  perusal  a letter  which  I last  night 
received  from  the  Shawanoes  Indians.  It  appears  that  a war  party 
was  seen  near  Recovery,  you  will  of  course  take  proper  measures  to 
prevent  mischief  happening  to  any  of  our  citizens  or  their  property 
within  your  command.  1 think  an  officer  and  10  or  12  men  from 
your  company  or  VanCleve’s  should  occupy  Capt.  Perry’s  Block 
House,  a few  of  the  men  could  sleep  in  my  barn  at  night  to  guard 
the  United  States  goods.  The  property  is  too  valuable  to  remain 
as  it  is,  now  that  we  are  at  war  with  the  British.  You  will  please 
to  return  to  me  Mr.  Duchouquet’s  letter  by  the  bearer,  Mr.  Bush. 
I have  hired  him  to  carry  you  the  information. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Johnston. 
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LETTER  OF  COL.  JEROM  HOLT. 


j Fort  Greenville,  July  20,  1812. 

Capt.  George  Buchanan,  Stillwater. 

Sir;  In  consequense  of  orders  received  this  day  from  Gen.  Munger, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  order  which  he  has  received  from  the 
( Governor,  ordering  for  to  dismiss  all  the  men  stationed,  that  is 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  west  of  the  Miami  toward  the  Wabash, 
(viz)  your  company,  Capt.  James  I.  Nesbit  and  Capt.  VanCleave’s 
companyes  and  they  are  dismissed  from  further  servis  unless  some 
Hostile  occurrence  should  require  their  servises.  The  great  council 
with  the  Indians  being  postponed  until  the  15th  of  August  at  which 
time  you  will  notify  your  Company  for  to  rendezvois  at  Troy  on 
the  13th  day  of  iVugust  next  and  to  join  the  other  Companyes  to 
march  to  Piqua  and  there  for  to  remain  until  the  consill  is  over. 
The  General  did  not  intend  to  dismiss  any  of  the  Companyes  until 
after  the  counsil  was  over,  but  the  time  being  so  long  that  he  thinks 
it  not  prudent  for  to  keep  them  any  longer  at  the  expense  of  the 
1 State — As  the  Governors  Orders  are  positive.  I have  also  received 

Borders  for  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  at  the  Counsill  and  hope 
^ you  will  be  very  punctual  in  your  attendance  with  your  company 
Completely  equipped  at  Troy  on  the  day  by  10  O’clock  a.  m. 

I am  Sir  your  obedient  Servt. 

Jerom  Holt,  Lieut.  Col.  Comd. 


At  this  Council,  which  convened  at  Piqua  on  August  15,  1812,  and  lasted 
several  days,  the  Indians  were  represented  by  delegations  from  the  tribes 
of  the  Shawanoes,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Senacas.  The  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  the  three  commissioners,  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Col. 
John  Johnston,  with  Francis  Dochouquet  as  interpreter. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  Chief  Little  Turtle  of  the  Miamis,  and  Chief 
Black  Hoof  of  the  Shawanoes  for  their  peaceful  attitude,  and  their  influence 
among  the  tribes  assembled.  The  result  of  this  council  or  treaty  was,  that 
these  tribes  agreed  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war,  and  to  congregate  at 
Upper  Piqua  under  the  control  of  Col.  Johnston  (who  had  previously  been 
appointed  agent  at  this  point),  the  government  agreeing  to  furnish  sup- 
plies, and  to  protect  them  during  good  behavior  on  their  ]>art. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  this  j)oint  between  1812  and  1815  has  been  var- 
iously estimated  at  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  and  with  only  a few  excep- 
tions the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  kejit  inviolate  by  both  ])arties. 

It  was  during  this  early  part  of  the  war  of  1812  that  our  village  became 
historically  known  as  the  “Border  Town”,  and  as  such  has  been  referred  to 
ever  since,  excei)t  that  since  1850  it  has  been  called  the  “Border  City”. 
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After  the  middle  of  August  1812,  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Harrison  were  the 
only  posts  above  Piqua  that  had  not  been  taken  by  the  British  and  Indians. 
Fort  Wayne  was  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  Rhea,  and  Fort  Harrison  by  Capt. 
Zachary  Taylor.  These  two  points  were  then  beseiged  by  the  enemy,  and 
though  the  garrisons  were  weak  in  numbers,  held  out  until  relieved  by  Gen. 
Harrison.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  1812,  Col.  Johnston,  knowing  that 
there  were  a number  of  women  and  children  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  realizing 
their  dangerous  situation,  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  there  and  escort  them 
to  Piqua.  The  intreped  Shawanoe  Chief  Logan,  with  a small  company  of 
loyal  red  men  instantly  responded,  and  though  the  country  swarmed  with 
hostile  foes,  succeeded  in  his  hazardous  undertaking.  The  late  Major  John- 
ton’s  father  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Wayne,  acting  as  clerk  in  the  govern- 
ment store,  and  wishing  to  visit  his  family  in  Piqua,  on  the  night  of  August 
28,  1812,  attempted  to  make  the  trip,  but  when  only  a short  distance  on  his 
journey  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  his  scalp  sold  to  the  Brit- 
ish. His  body  was  recovered  by  paying  an  Indian  twenty  dollars  for  bring- 
ing it  in,  and  was  afterward  buried  at  Upper  Piqua.  After  this  occurence 
the  Indians  disclosed  their  hostile  designs  by  open  acts  of  hostility.  At 
a subsequent  parley,  Winnemac,  a noted  Pottawatomie  chief,  denied  the 
killing  of  Johnston  by  his  tribe,  but  exhibited  his  base  treachery  by  his 
efforts  to  massacre  the  garrison  while  denying  the  murder. 

About  the  first  of  September  of  this  year  (1812),  Wm.  Oliver,  who  had 
volunteered  his  services  to  Gen.  Harrison  to  find  out  if  Fort  Wayne  still  held 
out,  reached  that  place  in  safety,  despite  the  fact  that  the  besiegers  num- 
bered more  than  five  hundred.  His  only  companions  in  this  perilous  un- 
taking were  the  indomnitable  Chief  Logan  and  three  other  Indians.  Oliver, 
finding  the  commander  of  the  fort  incapable  of  defending  his  position,  stayed 
there  to  assist  in  its  defence,  while  he  dispatched  a letter  by  Logan  and  his 
companions  to  Harrison,  whose  headquarters  were  then  at  Camp  Wash- 
inton,  or  Upper  Piqua.  These  messengers  succeeded  in  leaving  the  fort, 
and  reaching  their  destination,  found  the  Kentucky  volunteers  already 
there,  having  marched  from  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati)  over  the  same 
trail  taken  b}^  Harrison  in  1811.  They  had  camped  one  night  on  what  is 
now  the  Thomas  farm  in  East  Piqua,  and  crossing  the  river  at  the  ford 
joined  the  rest  of  the  army  at  Upper  Piqua  the  next  morning. 

The  letter  from  Oliver  was  delivered  to  Gen.  Harrison,  who  upon  reading 
it  immediately  assembled  his  men,  and  addressing  them  said;  “If  there  is 
a man  under  my  command  who  lacks  the  patriotism  to  rush  to  the  rescue,  he, 
by  paying  back  the  money  received  from  the  government,  shall  receive  a 
discharge,  as  I do  not  wish  to  command  such.”  A man  named  Miller,  of  the 
Kentucky  militia,  responded  to  the  proposition.  The  narrator  says  that  he 
received  his  discharge  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  6;  his  comrades,  not  willing 
to  let  him  go  without  some  special  manifestation  of  their  appreciation  of 
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his  course,  put  him  on  a rail,  carried  him  around  the  lines  to  the  music  of 
the  “Rogues  March”  and  down  to  the  Miami,  where  they  took  him  off 
the  rail,  led  him  into  the  water,  and  baptised  him  in  the  name  of  King  George, 
Aaron  Burr,  and  the  Devil.  As  he  came  up  out  of  the  river  the  men  formed 
in  two  lines,  making  him  run  the  guantlet,  each  man  throwing  a handfull 
of  mud  on  him  as  he  passed,  and  then  let  him  go. 

The  army  left  the  same  day  (Sept.  6,  1812)  and  camped  in  the  woods 
that  night  about  twelve  miles  from  Piqua.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
W ayne,  the  Indians  endeavored  to  surprise  them  in  the  night,  but  finding 
them  prepared  reported  to  the  main  body  that  the  “Kentucks”  were  coming 
thick  as  trees. 

The  Indians  soon  raised  the  siege,  and  the  army  entered  the  fort  amid  the 
shouts  of  welcome  from  the  beleagured  garrison  to  Gen.  Harrison  and  the 
brave  boys  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Many  men  from  this  vicinity  joined 
Harrison  on  this  expedition,  and  several  remained  with  his  army  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  and  prior  to  any  military 
operation  by  Gen.  Harrison,  our  county  militia  officers.  General  Munger, 
Col.  Ewing  and  Major  McCorkle,  called  for  a company  of  volunteers,  and 
the  citizens  readily  responded  to  the  call.  On  the  third  of  May,  at  Staun- 
ton, fifty  names  were  put  on  the  rolls,  volunteers  to  be  armed  and  ready 
to  march  for  Camp  Wayne  by  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  1812.  An 
election  of  officcers  was  held,  and  on  counting  the  votes  it  was  found  that 
George  Buchanan  was  elected  Captain  of  Volunteers,  John  Bobo,  First 
Lieut,  and  John  McLary,  Second  Lieut,  or  Color  Bearer.  Alen  who  could  not 
go  sent  arms  or  substitutes.  This  company  of  volunteers  arrived  at  Camj) 
Wayne  a little  before  midnight  of  May  6th,  and  in  a few  days  rebuilt  and 
fortified  the  old  camp  at  Greenville,  and  scouting  the  thickets  and  swamps, 
took  many  prisoners,  mostly  old  men,  squaws,  and  children,  which  were  sent 
to  the  agency  at  Upper  Piqua.  About  the  first  of  Sept.,  Buchanan’s  com- 
pany was  relieved  of  duty  at  Camp  Wayne  and  sent  to  old  Fort  Rowdy  at  what 
is  now  Covington,  where  they  rebuilt  that  place  and  rechristened  it  Fort 
Buchanan.  While  Gen.  Harrison  had  his  headquarters  at  LTpper  Picpia,  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  were  engaged  in  recruiting  men  and  hiring  horses  for  the 
army.  Early  in  Sept.  1812,  a call  for  800  horses  was  made  in  Dayton,  which 
were  to  be  delivered  at  Reed’s  Inn,  and  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  day  while  in  service.  Blank  receipts  were  issued  by  Har- 
rison and  used  by  the  men  in  charge.  Two  of  these  old  receipts  were  recent- 
ly unearthed  by  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Dayton,  bearing  the  names  of 
Jesse  Hunt  and  Payton  Short,  members  of  Gen.  Harrison’s  staff.  The 
appointment  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-chief  over  all 
the  forces  of  the  north-west  was  on  Sept.  24,  1812,  and  after  the  relief  of 
Fort  Wayne,  he  removed  his  headcpiarters  from  Piqua  to  f)oints  farther  north. 
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The  exact  location  of  Camp  Washington  was  on  the  spot  now  occupied  ! 
bj’’  the  house,  barn,  and  a part  of  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  afterward 
built  by  Col.  Johnston.  Johnston’s  original  dwelling  was  a log  structure  I 
which  stood  about  90  feet  north-west  of  the  present  brick  house.  This 
house  and  camp  was  surrounded  by  a stockade  of  pickets  enclosing  several 
acres.  In  the  Autumn  of  1812,  Col.  Johnston  commenced  building  the  old  - 
part  of  the  present  house,  but  owing  to  his  multitudinous  duties  connect-  ; 
ed  with  the  government  stores  and  the  Indians  under  his  care,  that  part 
of  the  building  was  not  finished  until  late  in  the  year  1814.  The  brick 
used  in  this,  and  the  addition  built  later,  were  burned  on  the  farm,  and  | 
the  remains  of  the  brick-yard  is  yet  plainly  discernible  in  one  of  the  fields  j 
to  the  north  of  the  house. 

During  the  occupancy  of  Camp  Washington  in  1812,  Gen  Harrison  had 
the  cut  through  the  hill  at  Swift  Run  repaired  and  made  deeper,  in  order  to  : 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  the  agency  at  Upper  Piqua  ! 
to  points  north  which  he  expected  to  accupy.  This  old  road  through  the  i 
hill  was  used  until  the  St.  Marys  pike  was  built  in  1850.  Its  origin  dates 
back  beyond  historic  times,  and  it  may  have  been  used  as  an  entrance  to  ! 
the  old  stone  enclosure  which  occupies  the  ground  on  the  hill. 

Harrison  continued  his  warfare  in  the  north  during  the  winter  of  1812-13  | 
with  indifferent  success,  and  disquieting  rumors  circulated  freely  in  our  ' 
town  and  neighboring  settlements.  People  in  this  vicinity  usually  kept 
within  reach  of  the  different  block-houses  which  were  scattered  over  the  j 
country,  and  small  companies  of  rangers  took  turns  in  guarding  these  posts.  I 
There  was  one  of  these  posts  on  the  Hilliard  Farm  in  Huntersville,  one 
which  has  been  described  in  Piqua,  and  one  on  the  old  Turk  farm  north-west  ; 
of  Piqua,  this  latter  usually  being  occupied  by  a company  commanded  by  ' 
Joseph  Hunter,  Sr.  The  state  of  suspense  which  burdened  the  people  is  well  : 
illustrated  by  the  following  letters  copied  from  Knapp’s  History  of  the  i! 
Maumee  Valley.  ; 

Dayton,  Feb.  2,  1813.  , 

Governor  Meigs: — Sir:  Since  the  news  reached  this  place  of  the  j 
destruction  of  the  left  wing  of  the  North-western  Army  under 
Winchester,  the  inhabitants  are  much  alarmed.  Many  families,  even  | 

in  this  town,  are  almost  on  the  wing  for  Kentucky.  If  the  posts  at  i 

Greenville  are  to  be  abandoned,  this  place  will  be  a part  of  the  frontier 
in  ten  days  after.  The  collection  of  Indians  on  our  frontiers  also 
heighten  the  alarm.  I verily  believe  that  if  the  Indians  are  not  re- 
moved from  Piqua,  the  people  will  rise  in  a mass  and  drive  them  off. 

I am  sorry  the  second  expedition  to  Mississanaway  is  given  up  for 
the  present.  I am  confident,  from  very  recent  information,  that 
Tecumseh  is  now  at  Mississanaway  with  upwards  of  one  thousand  i 

warriors.  He  has  not  been  sent  there  by  Proctor  to  be  an  idle  : 
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spectator  of  passing  events;  the  frontier  and  the  rear  of  our  army 
I presume,  is  marked  out  for  him  to  act  upon.  Lieut.  Graves,  who 
bears  this,  and  a memorial  from  the  citizens  of  the  town,  can  relate 
to  you  information  received  from  Col.  Wells,  who  is  immediately 
from  Gen.  Harrison’s  camp.  I have  just  heard  the  officers  of  three 
regiments  of  militia  have  been  exchanged,  but  know  nothing  as 
respects  my  situation. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  Edwards. 

Miami  County,  State  of  Ohio,  Feb.  3.  1813. 

To  His  Excellency,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Governor  of  said  State. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  humbly  sheweth;  That  whereas 
there  are  a considerable  number  of  Indians  of  the  Delaware  tribe 
called  in  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  are  now  in  our  County; 
that  it  is  but  a thinly  settled  frontier,  distant  from  a market  where 
provisions  can  be  furnished  them,  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
feel  themselves  in  a dangerous  situation  in  consequence  of  their 
being  exposed  to  depredation  and  invasion  from  them,  they  being 
contiguous  to  the  enemy;  hence  every  opportunity  of  conveying 
information  to  them  of  our  situation,  moving  off  and  joining  them, 
and  doing  much  mischief  from  their  knowledge  of  our  country,  &ct. 

This  brief  petition  we  would  humbly  beg  your  Excellency  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  relieve  us  from  a state  of  uneasiness  and 
alarm,  by  having  them  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where,  from  its  population,  they  will  be  awed  into  submission  to  the 
authorities  having  charge  over  them,  and  supported  at  much  less 
expense  to  the  Government. 

G.  Smith  Houston,  and  fifty-two  others. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  no  better,  and  in  quoting  the  following,  which 
was  written  by  Jas.  W.  Hunter,  and  published  in  a local  jiaper  July  27,  1875, 
we  find  the  version  of  the  Dilbone  massacre  so  nearly  a counterpart  of  the 
story  as  told  us  jiersonally  by  John  Dilbone  in  1890,  that  Ave  Avill  repeat 
it  in  full.  John  was  the  little  seven  year  old  boy  Avho  saAv  the  murder  com- 
mitted. 

THE  PIONEERS 

A Narrative  of  Events  Occuring  in  Miami  (’ounty  During  the  Month 

OF  August,  1813 

There  Avas  one  event  that  occurred  during  the  War  of  1812-15,  that 
created  a terrible  alarm  to  the  then  sparsely  inhabited  frontier  of  North- 
western Ohio — viz;  — the  murder  of  Davdd  Garrard  and  Henry  Dilbone  and 
wife,  by  Indians  on  Springcreek,  on  August  18,  1813.  By  refering  to  the 
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history  of  that  period  you  will  find  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Indian  Agency 
for  the  north-west  was  located  under  the  management  of  Col.  John  Johnston, 
Agent  at  Upper  Piqua,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  England  it  had  been  Mr.  Johnston’s  policy,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  to  keep  the  Indians  neutral;  and,  the  better  to  effect  this 
object,  the  different  tribes  with  their  families  were  brought  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  agency  and  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

At  this  particular  juncture  they  were  numbered  by  thousands,  the  Dela- 
wares alone  numbering  1200.  It  is  also  well  remembered  that  while  the 
U.  S.  authorities  were  maintaining  neutrality  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  our 
borders,  the  English  were  trying  to  excite  hostilities  and  enlist  them  on 
their  side.  Although  neutrality  was  accepted  and  adhered  to  by  the  Chiefs 
of  the  different  tribes  constituting  the  agency,  yet  they  could  not  or  did 
not  prohibit  communication  of  their  people  with  the  English  on  the  Cana- 
dian borders,  and  any  event  of  importance,  transpiring  on  their  border 
was  known  to  the  camps  days  before  the  same  event  reached  the  whites 
through  the  regular  mode  of  transmission — and  it  was  marked  by  those 
settlers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  that  when  the  U.  S.  forces  gained 
the  victory,  the  “red  rascals”  were  very  friendly,  but  when  they  met  a re- 
verse, the  manner  of  the  Indians  was  haughty,  even  insolent;  or,  in  some  an- 
ticipated movement  of  the  British  forces,  when  success  was  expected,  the 
insolence  was  manifested  on  every  opportunity. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  A 
fearful  foreboding  of  some  approaching  evil  rested  on  the  minds  of  many 
of  those  who  had  daily  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  Rumors  were  about 
of  emissaries  from  the  northern  tribes  being  among  the  camps.  Some  loyal 
Delaware  squaws  and  youths  surprised  and  drove  away  a small  party  of 
strange  Indians  in  a plum  bush  thicket  near  Agent  Johnston’s  house,  sup- 
posed to  have  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  murder  the  agent  as  pass- 
ing opportunity  offered.  Those  who  remember  this  month  of  August  agree 
in  desrcibing  it  as  the  most  critical  period  to  these  border  settlements  of 
the  whole  war  of  1812.  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  what- 
ever is  described  hereafter  in  this  communication,  is  confined  within  three 
days,  viz;  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  August,  1813. 

A number  of  white  families  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Agency,  having 
come,  some  from  their  improvements  farther  out,  some  to  be  near  to  propos- 
ed improvements,  all  for  mutual  help  and  protection  in  case  of  need. 

There  were  several  block-houses  in  the  vicinity  in  which  families  resided, 
and  it  was  customary  for  two  or  three  to  go  together  when  work  called  them 
to  their  improvements.  We  would  just  remark  here  that  by  a military 
order,  or  civil  proclamation,  or  by  tacit  agreement  of  the  settlers  during 
these  troublesome  times,  there  was  very  little  discharging  of  fire-arms  in 
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J the  woods.  A gun-shot  would  always  attract  attention,  if  not  some  de- 
i gree  of  alarm.  Owing  to  the  causes  existing,  the  rumors  afloat,  and  the 
insolence  of  the  Indians,  those  settlers  immediately  around  the  Agency 
j;  were  particularly  alive  to  any  indications  of  evil. 

I On  the  17th,  Alex.  Russell  and  Jos.  Hunter,  accompanied  by  Hunter’s 
j:  son  William,  a lad  of  10  or  12  years,  and  now  the  venerable  Win.  Hunter  Esq., 
t!  went  up  the  north  branch  of  Swift  Run  to  work  in  a clearing  on  Russell’s 
li  farm.  Both  families  were  residing  in  the  same  house  near  the  Agency. 

I I In  the  afternoon  the  dogs,  that  had  followed  them  to  their  work,  gave  signs 
j‘  of  alarm  and  great  uneasiness,  running  in  the  direction  of  a small  field  of 

corn  growing  on  the  Russell  improvement.  Russell  and  Hunter  quickly 
: heeded  the  warning,  quit  their  work  and  returned  home. 

; The  same  day  Jos.  Alclntire  and  his  sons,  William  and  John,  were  on 
their  land  on  the  south  branch  of  Swift  Run,  sawing  clapboard  stuff  in  prep- 
aration for  building  his  first  cabin  residence,  and  at  a distance  of  perhaps 
two  miles  from  the  first  named  parties.  While  the  old  gentleman  and  one 
son  sawed,  the  other  did  picket  duty  with  his  trusty  rifle.  In  the  after- 
noon they  heard  a gun-shot  and  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  some 
neighbor  had  been  tempted  to  shoot  a deer — but  the  premonition  of  danger 
was  too  strong  and  they  too  returned  home  to  the  Agency. 

The  night  of  the  17th,  the  family  living  on  the  farm,  now  owned  by  Jas. 
McMaken — and  then  by  Alex.  Moffett,  were  alarmed  by  their  dogs  keeping 
ia  continued  barking  and  running  in  a certain  direction;  but  they  were  too 
cautious  to  show  any  light  in  their  house  or  open  their  doors  until  after 
day-light  next  morning.  And,  on  examining  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
their  dogs  they  found  behind  a Linn-wood  stump,  grown  over  with  sprouts, 
marks  of  persons  having  lain  there  through  the  past  night.  These  indica- 
tions as  communicated  from  one  to  another  created  no  little  alarm  and  a 
fearful  heart-throbbing  as  to  where  the  blow  might  fall,  or  when  it  should 
end.  We  now  pass  to  Springcreek.  From  anything  w^e  have  been  able  to 
> [gather  from  the  traditions  of  the  times  we  write  about,  the  foreboding  and 
[ [alarm  was  not  felt  as  much  where  the  blow  fell  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
. pf  the  Indian  camps. 

3 I On  the  18th,  David  Garrard,  on  Springcreek,  and  a Mr.  Ross  were  making 
diingles  in  the  woods  some  distance  from  Garrard’s  house.  After  dinner, 

1 pn  the  way  to  the  shingle  tree,  they  were  fired  on  by  two  Indians.  Garrard 
. vas  wounded  while  Ross  was  unhurt.  Ross  ran  toward  the  house  and 
was  followed  by  an  Indian,  and,  when  near  the  house  a call  was  heard  from 
he  savage  with  Garrard,  Ross’  pursuer  immediately  left  the  chase.  It 
^ s said  that  Ross  ran  through  the  house  without  stopping,  there  being  no 
^ »’uns  in  it  for  defense;  nor  had  he  or  his  comjianion  any  with  them  at  their 
^ vork.  Ross  ran  to  Staunton  and  gave  the  alarm  to  a company  of  vol- 
^ mteers  who  were  drilling  at  that  place.  Ciarrard's  remains  were  recover- 
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ed  that  evening,  and,  from  the  indications  around  the  poplar  tree,  at  whose 
foot  he  lay,  he  had  fought  for  his  life  bravely  with  such  clubs  as  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  A correspondent  of  your  paper  says  that  Garrard  was  scalped,  j 
but  old  pioneers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  murder  say  he  was  not.  Old  Father 
Shell,  who  now  owns  the  land,  can  still  point  out  the  stump  of  the  poplar 
tree  where  Garrard’s  body  was  found.  * 

On  this  same  day,  the  18th  of  August,  after  the  usual  noon  meal,  Henry 
Dilbone,  living  also  on  Springcreek,  four  miles  north  of  the  scene  of  Gar- 
rard’s murder,  left  his  house  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  , 
and  proceeded  to  a flax  patch,  which  they  were  intending  to  pull  that  after-  ‘ 
noon.  Just  here  I will  leave  them  and  get  the  positon  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  on  that  eventful  afternoon. 

Taking  the  Urbana  Pike  for  our  base  and  the  crossing  of  Springcreek  as  : 
the  starting  point,  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  Wm.  McKinney  owned  and 
lived  on  the  quarter  section  north  of  the  pike  and  west  of  Springcreek.  Geo. 
Cavil!  owned  and  lived  on  the  quarter  north  and  east  of  McKinney.  Henry  j 
Dilbone  owned  and  lived  on  the  quarter  east  of  Cavin,  and  John  Cavin 
owned  and  lived  on  the  quarter  east  of  Dilbone. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Geo.  Cavin  and  his  wife  went,  early  in  the  day, 
to  his  brother,  John  Cavin’s,  passing  over  Dilbone’s  land.  After  dinner,  | 
early  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Cavin  returned  alone,  over  the  same  path,  car-, 
rying  her  child,  the  late  John  Cavin;  passed  near  the  Dilbone  improvement,' 
entered  her  own  house,  and,  before  she  was  seated,  was  startled  by  hearing] 
a gun-shot  in  the  direction  she  had  come.  Attentively  listening  a few  min- 
utes she  was  sure  she  heard  some  one  screaming.  Being  now  fully  alarm- 
ed she  took  up  her  child,  closed  her  house  and  flew  with  all  possible  speed 
down  the  creek  to  Wm.  McKinney’s.  Mr.  AIcKinney  was  not  at  home; 
and  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  feeling  of  those  unprotected  women  and 
children  during  those  afternoon  hours  until  McKinney  returned.  | 

On  leaving  their  house  the  Dilbone  family  passed  through  a field  of  grow- 
ing corn,  the  flax  patch  being  on  the  furthest  side  from  the  house.  Plac- 
ing the  babe,  a child  of  nine  months,  in  the  care  of  John,  the  eldest  of  thej 
children,  a boy  aged  seven  years,  the  parents  proceeded  to  their  labor,  and' 
after  some  time  Margaret,  aged  five  years,  went  home  for  a drink.  That; 
act  saved  her  from  seeing  the  merciless  stroke  of  the  hatchet  that  deprived  1 
her  of  a mother’s  care  and  love.  On  her  return  through  the  intervening 
corn  .she  met  John,  with  the  babe  and  her  little  sister,  and  she  heard  the  sor- 
rowful tale  that  the  Indians  had  shot  their  father  and  tomahawked  their; 
mother,  and  that  they  were  orphans. 

This  little  group  of  sorrow-stricken  children  returned  to  what  had  been} 
their  happy  fireside,  shut  the  door  on  the  world  outside  that  sacred  pre-| 
cinct,  their  home,  pulled  in  the  string  that  lifted  the  wooden  latch,  lulled 
their  baby  brother  to  sleep  in  his  cradle,  and  all  three  crawled  into  their 
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dead  mother’s  bed.  Thus  the  weary  hours  of  that  August  afternoon  wore 
on  until  at  length  a woman’s  hand  was  thrust  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
beside  the  door,  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  the  neighbor  woman  stood  within 
the  house  with  the  earnest  inquiry;  “What  does  this  mean  children.?^  Why 
are  you  all  in  bed.^”  John  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  told  the  horrid 
tale:  “The  Indians  have  shot  father,  and  he  ran  off  into  the  corn,  and  they 
tomahawked  mother  right  beside  us,  and  she  is  lying  dead  in  the  flax  patch.  ” 
Terror-stricken  this  woman  turned  on  her  heel,  pulled  the  door  shut  behind 
her,  ran  home,  gathered  her  little  ones  and  fled  to  the  nearest  station  for 
safety.  About  sundown  that  door  was  again  opened,  this  time  by  Wm. 
McKinney.  Again  the  question;  “What  does  this  mean?”  was  put  to 
these  children.  Again  John’s  sorrowful  story  was  repeated.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney feigned  to  disbelieve  it,  and  John  challenged  him  to  show  the  truth 
of  it  by  going  with  him  to  the  flax-patch.  McKinney  accepted  and  found 
the  boy’s  story  too  true.  There  lay  Mrs.  Dilbone  on  her  face,  her  right 
knee  doubled  up  to  her  breast,  a ghastly  wound  in  the  back  of  her  neck 
low  down  between  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Dilbone  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Near  where  the  children  had  sat  was  found  the  Indian’s  gun,  blanket,  and 
scalping  knife.  John’s  story  of  the  murder  as  he  witnessed  it,  was,  that  on 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  his  father  uttered  a loud  exclamation  and  ran  off  in- 
to the  corn,  and,  almost  instantly,  two  Indians  jumped  the  fence  into  the 
^eld  and  came  toward  his  mother,  and  that  he  knew  the  Indian  with  the 
>un,  and  that  she  knew  him  and  called  him  by  his  name  (George)  saying, 
‘George,  don’t  kill  him”,  meaning  her  husband — and  George,  answering  in 
English,  told  her  to  “hush,  or  he  would  kill  her”. 
ig(  Mrs.  Dilbone  then  commenced  screaming,  and  from  the  position  in  which 
ihe  was  found  lying,  it  was  supposed  she  was  running  when  the  fatal  hatchet 
ijji  irrested  her  forever.  John  also  stated  that  the  Indians  came  and  stood 
ooking  at  the  children  for  some  time.  Only  one  had  a gun.  The  other 
vas  only  a boy.  Then  suddenly,  the  one  with  the  gun  threw  it  and  his 
)lanket  and  knife  down,  and  both  ran  off  as  fast  as  thev  could. 
f]^i  , McKinney  took  the  gun,  which  had  been  discharged,  with  him  to  the 
LOuse,  charged  it  from  Dilbone’s  amunition,  and  taking  Dilbone’s  gun,  al- 
eady  charged,  with  the  two  little  girls,  and  John  carrying  the  baby,  started 
a the  gathering  twilight  to  his  own  residence.  On  nearing  George  Gavin’s 
n])rovement  some  human  object  presented  itself  to  McKinney’s  over-excited 
jgj  ision.  Setting  down  his  burden  and  one  gun,  he  raised  the  other  and 
ailed — “Who’s  there?” — No  answer  was  given.  A second  hail  was  given, 
ml  only  in  time  to  save  his  life  the  answer  came,  “I’m  looking  for  my  wife”, 
t was  George  Gavin,  who,  having  returned  from  his  brother  John’s,  found 
is  house  deserted  and  was  directing  his  course  toward  Dilbone’s  in  ho])es 
f finding  the  whereabouts  of  his  wife.  The  dreadful  story  of  the  after- 
0011  was  soon  told  and  the  two  neighbors,  with  their  orphan  charges,  were 
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soon  under  McKinney’s  roof.  The  alarm  was  given  to  all  the  neighbor; 
in  reach,  and  by  twelve  o’clock  all  were  gathered  at  McKinney’s  where  i1 
was  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  make  their  way  to  Winan’s  Station,  abouli 
six  miles  south.  So,  under  cover  of  the  night,  that  little  company  of  men 
women,  and  children  started  to  seek  a place  of  safety. 

In  that  company  was  a brave  and  noble  young  woman.  We  wish  we  knev 
her  name,  who  volunteered  to  carry  the  Dilbone  baby.  The  child  was  heavj 
and  proved  too  much  for  our  heroine,  and  she  was  compelled  to  fall  behind 
She  dared  not  call  for  help,  as  the  procession  moved  with  the  utmost  quiet 
Presently  she  lost  their  trail,  and  taking  her  charge  in  her  arms  she  lay  dowi 
behind  a convenient  log  until  returning  day  enabled  her  to  follow  the  trai 
of  her  companions,  arriving  at  the  station  safely  before  they  had  starte 
to  hunt  for  her. 

Thus  ended  the  fearful  18th  of  August,  1813.  Early  the  next  day  scout 
ing  ])arties  were  astir  in  different  directions,  ready  and  anxious  to  meet  an^ 
prowling  bands  of  hostile  Indians.  A party  under  the  direction  of  Benj 
Dye  went  to  the  Dilbone  premises,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Dilbone  as  sh« 
lay  the  evening  before.  After  a long  search,  Capt.  Dye  thought  he  hear< 
a faint  call,  and  answering,  it  was  faintly  repeated,  and  soon  Dye  and  hi 
companions  were  beside  the  dying  Henry  Dilbone.  He  was  out  of  his  field 
in  the  woods.  He  asked  for  his  wife  and  children.  They  told  him  the  truth 
He  asked  to  see  his  wife.  The  remains  were  brought  to  him,  and  endeavor 
ing  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow  to  give  her  one  last  endearing  look,  he  sud 
denly  fell  back  and  expired.  There  is  but  little  more  of  this  tradgedy 
The  bodies  were  laid  side  by  side  on  a sled  and  taken  and  prepared  for  buria 
Neither  was  scalped.  A rude  box  was  made  and  both  placed  in  it 
grave  was  dug  on  the  north  side  of  the  Urbana  road  in  the  corner  of  the  Ian 
now  owned  by  Elijah  Patterson.  The  military  company  above  named  ha 
returned  from  Greenville  to  be  mustered  out  the  day  these  murders  wer 
committed.  The  captain  immediately  called  for  volunteers  for  ten  day; 
and  nearly  every  man  stepped  out  ready  to  go.  The  Indian,  Mingo  George 
that  John  Dilbone  charged  with  murdering  his  father  and  mother,  was  in  ba 
repute  among  the  tribe  he  had  attached  himself  to.  He  and  Dilbone  ha 
quarrelled  some  time  before  about  a worthless  dog,  and  it  was  generall 
believed  by  Dilbone’s  friends  that  he  (George)  perpetrated  the  murd< 
through  malice,  so  that  set  them  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  one  night  he  wi 
found  “stalking”  deer  in  the  Miami  river,  near  where  Boggs’  mill  used  1 
be,  and  a well  directed  bullet  stopped  his  deer  hunting  forever. 

The  Indians  found  his  body  and  buried  him  asking  no  questions  about  i 
The  boy  who  was  with  George  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  ran  into  the  wooc 
from  his  people,  and  when  found  by  them  he  was  almost  starved  to  deat] 

The  traditions  of  these  early  settlers  point  to  a belief  that  there  wei 
hostile  Indians  lurking  around  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  whose  obje< 
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was  either  to  murder  Col.  Johnston,  or  in  some  other  way,  by  committing 
some  outrage  on  the  whites,  to  produce  a rupture  between  the  whites  and 
neutral  Indians  at  the  agency,  and  these  murders  of  Garrard  and  the  Dil- 

bones  came  very  near  doing  just  that  thing.  1204259 

Signed — Pioneer. 

Although  Perry’s  great  naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie  occurred  on  Sept.  10, 
1813,  the  people  in  Piqua,  certainly  did  not  receive  the  news  for  several 
months,  for  we  find  that  they  celebrated  in  honor  of  that  important  event 
ivijin  the  spring  of  1814.  This  celebration  was  held  on  the  block  of  which 
the  Citizen’s  National  Bank  is  now  the  southwest  corner. 

A large  tree  stood  near  the  center  of  this  block,  and  several  barrels 
1 whiskey  were  placed  on  boxes  in  the  shade.  A number  of  tin-cups  were 
in  evidence,  and  everybody  was  expected  to  help  themselves.  There  was 
d, music  and  speeches,  and  many  toasts  were  drank  to  further  success  of 
njlthe  American  cause. 

The  neutral  portions  of  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawa- 
irlnoes,  Senacas,  and  Miamis,  whose  most  prominent  chiefs  were  Tarhe,  Capt. 
ypipe,  and  Black  Hoof,  met  at  Greenville  on  July  22,  1814,  and  concluded  a 
fl(|treaty  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  represented  by  Gen.  Harrison,  Gov.  Lewis 
itl|Cass,  and  Col.  John  Johnston,  by  which  these  tribes  were  engaged  to  fight 
^against  the  British  and  their  allies.  This  relieved  the  Agency  at  Upper 
4 Piqua  of  a number  of  restless  Indians,  and  gave  the  settlers  a chance  to 
(1)  Ire  turn  to  their  usual  employment  without  fear  of  molestation. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  England  was  signed  at 
Ghent  on  Dec.  24,  1814,  and  soon  afterward  ratified  by  the  two  powers,  thus 
closing  this  memorable  conflict  which  had  kept  the  people  of  our  “Border 
Mpown”  is  suspense  for  nearly  three  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BEGINNING  OF  TOWNSHIP  HISTORY 


Having  disposed  of  the  War  of  1812,  we  will  now  go  back  to  our  town  j 
of  Washington,  or  Piqua.  On  April  1,  1811,  the  government  es- 
tablished a post-office  in  connection  with  a weekly  mail  route  from  | 
Dayton.  The  official  name  of  the  postofhce  was  “Piquatown”,  and  this 
name  was  kept  until  our  village  was  incorporated  in  1823,  when  it  was  changed  | 
to  Piqua. 

The  mail  was  carried  in  saddle-bag  mail  pouches  on  horse-back  until  a i 
stage  line  was  established  between  Piqua  and  Dayton.  Mr.  Devenny,  of  ; 
Spring  Creek  Township,  has  recently  presented  the  author  with  one  of  those 
old  mail  sacks. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Gen.  J.  Warren  Keifer  of  Springfield,  we  have  i 
been  able  to  procure  from  Washington  a complete  list  of  all  our  post-masters  ■ 
to  date,  which  we  here  insert:  ; 


DATE 

Armstrong  Brandon 
William  Johnston 
Robert  Young 
James  Defrees 

John  Carson 
John  W.  Gordon 
Joseph  Housum 
H.  C.  Landes 
John  Marshall 
Jonas  Ward 
A.  J.  Roe 
J.  M.  Patterson 
LaRoy  S.  Jordan 
J.  R.  Thorne 
H.  C.  GrafSin 
J.  W.  Shipley 
John  W.  Morris 
Joshua  W.  Orr 
Will  J.  Prince 


DATE  APPOINTED 


LOCATION  OF  OFFICE 


April  1,  1811 
Oct.  1,  1816 
April  11,  1821 
July  24,  1824 


June  17,  1831 
May  28,  1841 
April  21,  1845 
July  19,  1852 
April  5,  1853 
Feb.  16,  1858 
Mar.  30,  1861 
Mar.  17,  1865 
Jan,  13,  1880 
June  25, 1885 
June  25,  1889 
April  18,  1894 
May  16,  1898 
April  13,  1906 
Aug.  27,  1913 


On  Main,  South  of  Water,  West  side. 
On  Main,  N.  W.  Corner  Public  Square 
On  Main,  South  of  Greene,  West  side 
On  Main,  South  Public  Square,  West 
side. 

On  Main,  South  of  Ash,  East  side 

On  Main,  N.  E.  Corner  North  & Main 

Brown  Cor.,  Cor.  High  & Public  Square 

Ash  St.,  West  of  Main,  South  Side 

Wayne,  South  of  Greene,  West  side 

Main,  North  of  Ash,  West  side 

Main,  North  of  Ash,  West  side 

Brown  Corner,  and  Opera  House  Cor. 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner 

Opera  House  Corner,  and  New  Federal 

Building. 


Washington  Township  was  given  its  present  dimensions  on  March  16,  ; ’ 
1814.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  been  much  larger,  and  though  governed  .!  1 
by  regularly  selected  officials,  the  records  before  this  date  are  very  meager.  ^ 
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Our  little  village,  not  being  incorporated  in  these  early  years,  was  gov- 
li  erned  by  the  township  officials,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  from  their 
1 records  in  following  the  history  of  the  town  itself. 

The  only  authentic  record  we  have  been  able  to  find,  is  the  report  of  the 
treasurer,  Benjamin  Leavell,  of  the  two  years  previous  to  1814. 


March  2,  1812 
April  23 

March  1,  1813 


REPORT  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  TREASURER 

Balance  in  treasury $23.14 

A fine  paid  by  John  Wilson  for  not  serving  as 

road  supervisor 2.00 

xA  fine  paid  by  Mathias  Scudder  for  not  serving 

as  overseer  of  poor 2.00 

One  note  given  by  Gardener  Bobo  due  9 months 

after  date 26.43 

One  note  given  by  Christley  Mason  due  9 months 

after  date 7.55 

Nov.  21,  1813  Cash  received  from  township 25 

One  note  given  by  Jesse  Boyer  due  9 months 

after  date 3.87 

One  note  given  by  Tho.  Hurley  for  an  estray  mare.  21.25 

March  7,  1814  Balance  in  treasury  in  cash 18.14 

Balance  in  treasury  in  notes 62.57 

Total  balance  in  treasury $80.71 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  used  in  running  the  business 
of  the  township  at  that  date.  Mathew  Caldwell  and  Francis  Johnston  had 
been  Justices  of  Peace  since  at  least  as  early  as  1810.  In  1813,  Hugh  Scott 
was  elected  in  place  of  Caldwell,  and  Johnston  was  re-elected. 

Previous  to  March  1814,  the  township  had  been  divided  into  seven  road 
districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a supervisor,  whose  salary  ranged  from 
$1.00  to  $3.75  per  year.  At  the  date  referred  to,  the  township  had  been 
much  reduced  in  area,  and  the  trustees  changed  it  to  two  districts,  the  di- 
viding line  between  them  being  practically  Water  street  continued  west. 
The  South,  or  1st  District,  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Hearse, 
and  the  2nd,  or  North  District,  under  Robert  Barnes. 

The  redivison  of  the  township  made  it  necessary  to  ajipoint  two  new 
trustees,  so  on  June  24,  1814,  John  Widney  and  Benj.  Brandon  were  sworn  in. 
Jos.  Tamplin  served  as  Clerk,  Issac  Clark  as  Overseer  of  Poor,  and  Christ- 
ley Statler  as  Fence  Viewer.  On  Jan.  31,  1815,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  is- 
nied  their  warrant  to  the  Trustees  to  warn  Sally  Thom})son  to  depart  the 
township  without  delay:  Warrant  served  and  returned  according  to  law. 
For  many  years  colored  people  were  not  allowed  to  reside  in  Washington 
^MPownship.  The  trustees  and  clerk  of  the  township  acted  in  the  capacity 
?^M)f  judges  of  elections,  the  trustees  also  a])pointing  jurors  for  tlie  ensuing 
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year.  We  will  give  the  election  of  April  6,  1815  in  full,  but  hereafter  con- 
fine each  year  to  the  Trustees,  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Constables. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1815 


Trustees 

Clerk 
Treasurer 
Justices  of  Peace 

Constables 

House  Appraiser 
Land  Lister 
Overseers  of  Poor 

Fence  Viewers 


Alex.  Brandon 
Mathew  Garvey 
Alex.  Ewing 
Robt.  Montgomery 
Benj.  Lea  veil 
Hugh  Scott 
Francis  Johnston 
Alichael  Cose 
Robt.  Montgomery 
John  AIcClary 
Alex.  Moffett 
Isaac  Parks 
John  McCorkle 
Christley  Statler 
Issac  Clark 


Road  Supervisors 
1st  Dist.  Francis  Johnston 
2nd.  Dist.  Robt.  Barnes 
Jurors  Appointed 
Grand  Jury  Alex.  Moffett 
Wm.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Brown 
Benj.  Lea  veil 
Jos.  Mclntire 

Petit  Jury  Robt.  Montgomery 
John  McClary 
John  McCorkle 
Mathew  Garvey 
Jas.  McFaddon 


Fines  for  nonattendance  of  duty,  and  a redivision  of  the  road  districts 
is  about  all  that  can  be  recorded  for  the  year  1815. 


Trustees 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1816 


Justice  Peace 


Hugh  Scott 
Francis  Johnston 
Michael  Cose 
Robt.  Montgomery 


Alex.  Brandon 
Benj.  Cose 

Robt.  Hearse  Constables 

Clerk  John  AIcClary 
Treasurer  Benj.  Leavell 

On  Nov.  2, 1816,  $52.50  was  voted  to  pay  the  expense  of  opening  the  road 
leading  from  Piqua  to  Greenville.  This  amount  being  too  small  was  return- 
ed to  the  trustees.  John  Johnston  was  instructed  to  erect  finger-boards 
on  the  roads  of  the  township.  It  was  early  in  this  year  that  Enos  Man- 
ning and  Chas.  Murray  surveyed  and  platted  what  is  known  as  the  North 
Addition  in  Piqua.  It  consisted  of  53  lots,  of  about  one-half  acre  each, 
and  was  numbered  from  102  to  154  inclusive.  Manning  sold  his  interest  to 
Murray  in  1818.  This  plat  was  filed  for  record  July  9,  1816.  It  lay  just 
north  of  the  original  plat. 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1817 

John  Johnston  Justice  Peace 

Thomas  Adams 

Robt.  Montgomery  Constables 
Jos.  Caldwell 
Benj.  Leavell 


Hugh  Scott 
Francis  Johnston 
John  Ingram 
Nathan  Mills 
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Government  and  State  money  of  the  smaller  denominations  being  scarce, 
the  merchants  of  Piqua  issued  what  was  known  as  “Merchants  Script”, 
was  signed  by  the  one  giving  it  out.  The  original  of  the  copy  below  has  been 
preserved  all  these  years  by  Mrs.  Benj.  C.  Upton  (Aunt  Hannah)  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  pioneer,  Hugh  Scott,  whose  old  home  on  River  Street  is 
amply  described  by  Ella  Gill  Sedgwick  in  our  chapter  of  reminiscence. 


o 


6X  SIX  AND  A FOURTH  CENTS 
I promise  to  pay  at  any  Store  in  Piqua 
SIX  AND  A FOURTH  CENTS 


s 

e 

.H 


to  the  bearer,  on  Demand 


Piqua,  February  1,  1817. 


03 

a 

s 
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Hugh  Scott 
Francis  Johnston 
John  Ingram 
John  Garvey 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1818 
John  Johnston  Justice  Peace 

Thomas  Adams 

Jos.  Caldwell  Constables 

Nathan  Mills 
Wm.  Johnston 

In  1818  a brick  building  was  erected  on  the  public  square  just  east  of 
what  is  now  “Downs  Park”.  It  was  used  for  school  purposes  and  called 
the  “Seminary”.  A small  frame  building  was  also  erected  on  the  east  side 
of  the  square  for  a market-house.  It  was  torn  down  in  1844. 
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Trustees 


Clerk 
T reasurer 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Thomas  Adams 
John  Carson 
Jas.  Johnston 
Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
John  P.  Finley 


Justice  Peace 


Constables 


Hugh  Scott 
Benj.  Cose 
John  Ingram 
John  Garvey 


About  the  only  occurence  of  local  interest  in  1819,  was  the  building  of  the 
first  brick  dwelling  in  town.  This  was  the  jiroperty  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ashton, 
and  the  house  is  still  owned  by  his  son,  also  a doctor.  This  house  is  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Main  and  Greene  streets,  and  for  about  ten  years 
after  1820  the  north  room  of  this  building  was  used  for  a government  land- 
office  with  Col.  Thomas  B.  VanHorne  in  charge. 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1820 
Jas.  Johnston  Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Thomas  Adams  Benj.  Cose 

Jos.  (kddwell  Constables  John  Ingram 
Jas.  Tanq)lin,  Jr.  Boyd  Fdinger 

John  P.  Finley 
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This  year  was  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  our  village,  for  on 
July  6,  1820,  the  first  newspaper  was  published.  Very  few  of  these  early 
papers  have  been  preserved,  but  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspect 
and  take  notes  from  nearly  all  copies  remaining  in  Piqua,  and  from  these 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  official  history  of  the  town  from  this  date, 
to  1840,  when  we  find  the  first  regular  records. 

The  oldest  of  these  papers  we  have  found  was  presented  us  by  Howard 
Scudder,  and  is  the  “Piqua  Gazette”,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  dated  July  27,  1820. 

In  this  issue  there  is  very  little  local  news,  but  as  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements may  prove  interesting  we  will  copy  a few. 

Among  others  is  that  of  Dr.  John  O’Ferrall,  with  offices  in  the  Union 
Hall  building. 

UNION  HALL 

A HOUSE  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

A large  and  commodious  brick  building  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Main 
and  Ash  streets,  recently  opened  by  Montgomery  & Bennett. 

This  old  hall  is  often  referred  to  at  this  period,  and  was  the  chief  amuse- 
ment center  of  the  town  for  many  years.  Bennett  used  a part  of  the  lower 
floor  as  a cabinet  shop  for  some  time,  but  when  the  canal  was  opened  to 
Piqua,  turned  the  entire  building  into  a hostlery,  and  called  it  the  “National 
Hotel”.  Among  the  firms  doing  a general  merchandising  business  were 
Robt.  Hars,  Wm.  Johnston,  John  McCorkle,  Nicholas  Greenham,  and  Wm. 
H.  St.  Clair. 

Under  the  caption  of  “Hammer  and  Sledge”,  Wm.  Copper,  six  miles 
above  Piqua,  on  the  Wapaughkonetta  road,  informs  the  people  that  he  has 
established  a “Black  and  White”  smithing  shop,  and  that  he  makes  all  kinds 
of  hackles  in  the  best  style  with  turned  steel  or  iron  teeth,  and  also  bells 
of  all  sizes.  These  articles  are  left  for  sale  at  the  store  of  John  McCorkle 
in  Piqua.  He  will  take  for  pay,  flax,  linen,  wool,  specie,  or  specie  paying 
bank  paper,  or  Miami  paper  at  50%  discount. 

He  also  manufactures  mill  irons,  edge  tools,  and  saddle  ware,  and  turns 
anything  in  iron,  steel  brass,  copper,  or  wood. 

The  population  in  1820  was  nearly  400. 
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Trustees 


Jas.  Johnston 
John  Carson 
Wm.  Mitchell 


Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Benj.  Cose 

Constables  John  Ingram 
Wm.  Perrine 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
John  P.  Finley 
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This  year  the  road  districts  have  been  increased  to  four.  Payments  for 
work  on  roads  to  be  as  follows:  For  2 horses  or  oxen,  and  wagon,  plow,  or 
scraper,  with  driver,  $2.00  per  day.  For  one  horse  and  small  wagon,  with 
driver,  $1.00  per  day.  The  road  tax  assessment  was  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  with  a special  tax  of  12  cts.  each  on  horses,  and  5 cts.  each  on 
cattle,  to  be  put  into  the  poor  fund. 

The  Township  Treasurer’s  report  for  this  year  says  that  nothing  has  been 
paid  in,  and  nothing  paid  out,  so  there  is  still  a balance  of  $5.30  in  the  treasury. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  know  that  combinations  to  restrain  competition 
were  in  existence  at  this  early  date,  but  the  following  notice  in  the  Piqua 
Gazette  of  Apr.  26,  1821,  speaks  for  itself. 

The  saw- mill  owners  of  Piqua  and  vicinity  met  and  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  sawing  lumber. 

Those  signing  the  agreement  were: 

Robert  Hars,  President  Wm.  Manning,  Secretary 

Win.  Wiley  Robt.  Aldrich  Abram  Miller 

John  Wiley  Wm.  Berry  John  Manning 

At  a public  land  sale  which  took  place  at  the  land  office  in  Piqua,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  1821,  the  following  26  townships  were  sold. 


Townships  1 to  5 South, 
Townships  1-2-3-4-6-7-8 
Townships  1 to  8 
Townships  1 to  6 


Range  5. 

Range  6.  Josiah  Meigs,  Commissioner. 
Range  7. 

Range  8. 


In  this  same  paper  we  see  for  the  first  time,  this  advertisement. 

PIQUA  HOTEL 


The  subscriber  will  take  boarders  at  $1.50  per  week,  to  be  paid  monthly 
in  specie  or  specie  paying  bank  paper;  and  will  charge  no  more  than  37^c 
per  night  for  a horse;  18^c  for  a meal;  amd  6}^c  for  a half-pint  of  whisky, 
for  cash.  John  Tamplin. 


Among  the  delinquent  tax-payers  this  year,  we  notice  that  Wm.  Henry 
Harrison  owes  the  county  $27.70.  This  was  on  ground  now  owned  in  part 
by  the  Orbisons,  south-east  of  Piqua. 

The  publisher  of  the  Gazette  says:  The  following  articles  will  be  receiv- 
ed in  payment  for  subscriptions  to  this  paper:  plank,  ginseng,  deer-skins, 
tallow,  beeswax,  linsey,  linen,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  bacon,  sugar,  and  clean 
linen  or  cotton  rags. 


The  rags  taken  in  were  sent  to  Springfield  and  traded  to  the  paper-mill 
at  that  ])oint,  for  the  paper  used  at  the  printing  office. 

The  type  came  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  ink  from  (fincinnati. 
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Trustees  Jas.  Johnston 
Wm.  Mitchell 
Wm.  Manning 
Clerk  Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
Treasurer  John  P.  Finley 


Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 

John  Ingram 
Constables  Wm.  Perrine 

David  Conkelon 


During  the  winter  of  1821-22,  the  General  Assembly  was  petitioned  to 
change  the  route  of  the  State  Road  lately  laid  out  from  Urbana  through 
Piqua,  to  Greenville,  so  as  to  cause  said  road  to  pass  through  Mannings’ 
Prairie  into  Ash  street,  instead  of  passing  through  Daniel  Hilliard’s  field 
over  the  bridge.  Previous  to  building  the  bridge  at  Sycamore  street,  the 
road  came  into  Piqua  across  the  ford  just  east  of  Manning’s  mill.  The 
petition  was  granted,  and  in  1822,  the  road  branched  at  Garbry’s  corner, 
and  coming  west,  crossed  the  river  at  a ford  at  the  east  end  of  Ash  street 
(near  middle  bridge),  and  following  this  street  west  to  Main,  turned  north 
on  Main  to  River  street.  It  then  ran  north-west  along  this  street  to  nearly 
the  north  line  of  Hugh  Scott’s  land,  thence  west  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  in  a north-west  direction,  coming  out  to  the  present  Versailles  road 
at  a point  now  occupied  by  the  west  cemetery  gates.  It  then  followed  the 
present  line  of  that  road  for  some  distance,  finally  changing  to  the  west  and 
south-west  toward  Greenville. 


This  detour  to  the  north  was  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the  large 
swamp,  called  the  “Slashes”,  west  of  Piqua. 

During  the  summer  of  1822,  John  P.  Finley  moved  away,  and  Nicholas 
Greenham  was  ajipointed  Townshi])  Treasurer  in  his  place. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FIRST  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  TOWN 


IN  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1822  the  people  of  Piqua  petitioned  the 
State  Legislature  to  allow  them  to  incorporate  as  a town.  Their  appli- 
cation was  successful,  and  on  Jan.  7, 1823,  the  incorporation  papers  were 
signed  and  sealed  by  Jeremiah  McLene,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  procuring  this  charter  it  was  found  necessary  first  to  petition  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  County  for  permission.  This  petition  was  sign- 
ed by  57  householders  of  the  village,  and  bears  the  date  of  Nov.  7,  1822. 
Among  those  who  signed  it  were;  Benj.  S.  Cox,  Robt.  Bigger,  Alex.  Mc- 
Clintock,  Jacob  Lauder,  Jas.  Jugrum,  Barnard  Arstingstate,  Wm.  R.  Bar- 
rington, Joseph  Bennett,  Jos.  Caldwell,  John  Orbison,  W.  Johnston,  John 
McCorkle,  Phebe  Shaw,  John  P.  Finley,  David  Norris,  Jacob  B.  Cox, 
John  Heller,  Jas.  Defrees,  Jos.  Sage,  John  Carson,  Boyd  Edinger,  John 
Blange,  Wm.  McLean,  Mary  Donally,  John  Chatam,  Chas.  Royal,  Jos. 
Porquette,  John  Brown,  Wm.  Perrine,  Asa  Dunham,  John  O’Ferrall,  Wm. 
Royal,  John  Lorton,  Jas.  Tamplin,  Wm.  Julian,  Robt.  Young,  Nicholas 
Greenham,  and  Nicholas  Smith. 


The  incorporation  paper  gives  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  which  at  that 
time  comprised  the  original  plat  of  101  lots,  and  the  53  lots  of  the  North 
Addition.  In  its  19  articles  are  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  town, 
and  the  list  of  the  officials  and  their  duties.  It  provided  for  the  election 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  March,  annually,  of  a President,  Recorder,  and 
five  Trustees,  and  gives  these  officials  the  power  to  appoint  a Marshall, 
Treasurer,  and  a Collector. 


No  doubt  officials  were  selected  as  provided  for  in  the  above,  but  it  is 
now  impossible  to  find  a record  giving  their  names,  so  we  will  continue  us- 
ing the  Township  records,  and  insert  the  town  officials  as  we  find  them  in 
the  newspaper  of  cotemporaneous  date. 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 
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Hugh  Scott 

Justice  Peace 

Hugh  Scott 

Wm.  Mitchell 

John  Ingram 

Jacob  Cose 

Constables 

John  Tamplin 

Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
Nicholas  Greenham 

Nicholas  Smith 

In  the  Piqua  Gazette  of  Aug.  7,  1823,  is  a notice  to  all  subscribers  of 
! material  for  erecting  a Methodist  Meeting  House  on  Spring  street  to  deliver 
the  same  at  once,  for  the  builder,  Mr.  Richard  Hughs,  will  commence  work 
at  once,  and  will  need  the  material. 

Signed, — John  Widney,  Jacob  Dills,  Jas.  Scudder,  Wm.  Royal  and  Wm. 
McLean.  Trustees. 
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jfft  I ) sufh  alterathms  as  the  iegisiatnfe  mav  at  aay  tiuio  think  |ironcr  ta  mniet 
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.Ml  r.  I.  T'li'  mni«  5»cr«t>n*  a'K»c  th?  a^® 
twetit_'i-<!!sf  _v»-iiii4,  v.itu  have  been  reMih’JKs  in  saiil 
toviH  sif  lca.‘t  twv-Hc  tuimthv  before  <*f  elactioti, 

nt»l  wU.)  («  other  rc«j>oct'  the  <jua!ificati<>!('t  «t 

eiectio ' h*i- liu-atber.v  of  the  Weneral  Aai^enibiT,  .shall 
Huvt  nt  s'H-li  ;»!act>  in  s-ii*!  town  a*  they  may  ajijmiiit, 
on  tile  fust  .?a:iir«iav  in  M.ircti,  aiuiua!ly»  alter  the 
tlate  <»!  the^e  pre-rntb  between  the  hours  oV  ten  in  liie 
wni  tViiii;  8fi4  four  tn  the  rtltcniofiii,  and  then  autl  there 
eliv!  a eieshh'iit,  Uecorder  and  five  'I'tnstees,  who 
sh.it!  cither  be  trceholdersor  hoitsehoiders  in  tiie  ma-*- 
nci;  he*cit!  afer  jirovitled.  wlin  simil  !>e  a body  Cfirp"- 
!.;!<•  and  jahitie  with  )w;rjiett!j<l  sacee-slyiH  to  be 
kstiHvii  and  ilistingusshcd  by  the  name  of 

'rite  Pin'sitk’tir,  Heeurtier  and  Trustees 

or  TO* 

Tm-n  01*  • 

.\!*d  w'.  • »bil!  hah!  their  rcspeefivc  offices  until  the 
ticvr  •Kiitaai  cterfion.  and  ontii  their  aucerswr*  are 
eh-ttCi  and  ria,w«ksi. 

ART.  ffi  .\t  the  eiectian  in  said  f-iwn  two  Judges 
and  a rSerk  st>ali  be  a[:j>inntfd  vwa  vace  by  tiie  eh,-<;- 
tars  5»rrs.-!5U  the  said  j«d;:es  and  rleih  sbaii  take  an 
"afit  or  affirmation  faitbi'u’dy  and  iui|>.irtiaiiy  to  drs- 
rharie  the  duties  of  their  tilice,  and  shall  fireside  at 
and  conduct  the  eb-ciioo:  at  all  .*«bset|£ieat  rirctinns 
the  Teetddent  asd  '1‘rastee*  or  my  two  ol'tWw  »twU 
be  and  the  ftecorder  clerk.  AtU>«  c!«»e  of  the 

(mil  ttie  iMiMschal!  be  counted  by  thejsdge#  a»d  tlm 
atatement  paldkly  declared,  and  « fair  record  thereof 
made  by  the  tlerk,  who  shall  ti*<fify  the  persons  elect- 
ed thereof,  within  five  davs  after  the  day  of  eteeliun, 
and  the  persons  so  notified  shall  take  lire  proper  oath 
or  alTirination  to  support  the  cotHfiftilion  of  the  tarit- 
ed  .States  and  of  thi*  state,  and  also  an  oath  oJ‘  office. 

ART  Sf  ane  person  cierted  IVeskienU  He«»>rtl«f 
nr  Trustee  as  aflite.a.d.  shall  'neglect  «r  teiuse  Ut 
(jUdlify  by  taking  the  necessary  oat.is.  within  the  ihne 
jiresrri’teil,  after  being  duly  Mefifieti  of  h.s  eiection, 
those  of  Ote  aait!  l’reside«t,'ltec<ud<'r  or  Trustee*  who 
bare  been  «|aaliSed  abaft  proceed  to  filt  the  vacancy 
orrasinned  thereby,  and  the  pe-soo  tiiey  may  cirri 
siiai!  serve  tiatii  tire  nest  anuuai  eUtl.en, 

i.  TliP  President.  Ucrnrdnr  am!  Trustees, 
ami  t tcir  successors  in  ollire,  ahalt  iwr  tapabie  to  ac- 
r|f|ire,  rccejve,  bold  am!  cotsvey  aiiv  e.t.ite,  real  or 
persoiMi,  for  the  use  o!  said  tow  n,  the  rle.ar  aomiat  in- 
t ome  III  ivhicb  siiall  not  evi  red  thter  thn-i  md  iloif  irs; 
ami  -h  il!  be  rap.dde  in  Uo  by  .tin’  ii.ime  .ilm.'-.o.l  of 
suing  and  beitie  «iied.  of  ple.nliog  and  iiei.,,-  iinjile  .d.'il, 
aeswering  and  lieiiij;  aosweied  iinin  in  any  ,..i»  <n  ui  - 
tioii,  in  any  court  wltbio  lids  st.ate, 

'tKT.  y.  kVberinnysiii(-'  ii!lbe,-.,mim-t  .ed  ag'ii  i-t 
t!.'’  - lid  eorponilion,  the  semi  e -ii.ill  lie  lii  a piopei 
Idliier  le-tviog  an  attested  ro|iv  of  the  oil,  'O.d  piece,, 
with  the  Iteeorder,  fen  O.iys  hi  tote  tlie  i.  ' n il  liter,  ill: 
and  d'  l!ie  ,aul  cni  pnralioii  shdll  bol  in  enlei  t!ien-  aj.. 
pe.iranre  npnn  the  itIoiii  of  siuii  pimi--,  in  iliie  l.i.m 
111  law,  Ihe  rm,il  tioin  ivhich  saiti  pi.ne  , i..i|..|  iii.iy 

ill"  to  the  foinis  anil  images  of  law  . 

■vlt  r.  C.  'Ilie  IVeddeil.  ne,.„,.|e,  and  I . , 
shall  have  one  eoniioon  se.d  Ini  lie-'  ■ ,e  ol  ih"  . ..piti.i- 
th.n  win.h  they  may  idle,  at  tlic.i  d.  ■ ,ei:  . 


I ART.  r.  The  rresident,  Ilecnit’.T  and  Trustee: 
I siial!  appoint  a l<j«ii  marshai.  a coilectnr  and  a treasn- 
I rer  wdiosiiali  hoid  tfieir  offices  for  otsc  year.  '11;e 
I mar.sbal,  t oliectur  anti  treasurer  shad  take  tlie  proper 
I oath  of  olfite.  ami  aUn  tin  oath  to  supjKirt  the  cori.ti- 
I tufion  of  tlie  liinted  .stan>s  and  of  this  state,  and  ohas! 
I give  b'tiid  for  the  hnftifoi  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
I tht.i<-  lespeetive  olHce.s.  m siirh  sain  and  with  such  secu- 
I lity  a-s  the  President,,  Recorder  and  Trastccs  (nay  re- 
I ijuire. 

i . . 

I AU  F.  8.  ‘Jite  President,  Recorder  and  Trastes* 
I shall  fill  ail  yacancics  th.it  ina,  iiappen  in  their  own 
I bmly,  between  the  peikids  of  tfic  annual  election;  and 
the  .'inpoioiHiehts  so  made  sliail  continue  uati!  the  next 
antiiiai  cbitt!..tti  am!  no  iaager. 

I AHT.  P,  The  President,  Recorder  and  Trustees,  an  V 
I four  of  wfium  the  President  or  Recorder  beiagotie,  sl.ail 
I Ini  a iptoroni  w d.t  bosi«e.-.s.  shall  have  power  and  autho- 
t riiy  50  pitas  and  pttbit.sh  ali  s ich  iaw.s  and  ordinances 

{as  to  them  shitil  seam  riccessitry  tlir  regulating  the 
atreels,  aiieys  and  higiiway.s  and  fur  cic.viising.  raising, 
» paving,  dramiiig,  tiirnpibtoi:  or  otticrwi-se  keeping  tire 
> same  to  rejetir.  They  .sli  df  alsah.ivc  power  to  retjuiru 
he  ovvfmr*  of  in  lots  in  said  tana,  to  pave  or  grave! 
he  siile  walks  in  front  thercnf-  They  she!!  have  power 
to  e«tabtish  , tod  regulate  maikets,  t.r  establish  an  as- 
: : size  of  bread,  to  provide  for  the  abateioent  of  nuisaoces, 
for  the  cleansing  of  chiatnias,  and  for  the  extinguish- 
;,^nent  of  jires  within  s.vid  town.  They  siiaii  have  (rnwer 
luin.ise  rcasonabie  fmes  upt.n  ali  pers,ons  transgres- 
|iug  Use  law*,  ordinances  and  regaSations  which  thee 
may  atlopt,  and  they  .shall  have  power  to  pas*  all  sucK 
lawsand  ordina.icEs  reiative  to  the  good  government 
I ol  sail!  town,  not  in  e.mriiivvntiua  of  the  laws  of  the 
I United  iSuttt*  or  thk  i.ta{.e,  a*  luej  «wy  deem  oeces- 

I 

I ART.  10.  The  laws,  oftiittaswes  and  Tegulations 
I wade  and  establishs'd  by  the  President,  Recorder  and 
1 Trust, s's,  sh.all  be  kept  by  tiic  n .-e;irdcr,  ivbo  shall  re- 
i Cl  rJ  them  ill  a book  to  lie  provid 'd  f.  r that  purpose,  and 
- no  such  law,  ottiimtiifc  «r  regulation  shall  t.ake  effect 
, «r  he  in  Uiree  until  it  shall  have  lieen  published  and 
I Blade  known  either  by  publication  in  a newspaper  or 
i by  (msttiig  up  copies  thereof  in  the  most  public  place 
i in  said  luwti  ior  at  least  tun  d.ays, 

f .UisP.  li.  The  Preddent,  Recorder  and  Trustee* 

I shall  lave  |hi«  cr  to  reipiire  every  able  bodied  male  per- 
I soil  aliovt:  liie  age  of  twenty-ooe  year.*,  who  way  leave 
I reside.i  three  looiiitia  in  said  tmni.  to  perform  annuallv 
* oue  d.iys  work  on  the  stioets  or  higtiways,  under  tho 
; iliri'i  turn  111  a supeivisor  or  .such  other  officer  as  may 
' be  iippoiiited  to  siipri'iiitend  the  improving  and  pre- 
I serwog  the  strri'ts  and  bigbw.us.  They' shall  also 
i l.iu.'  p iw.'i  III  l.wy  and  eolle,-;  .i  tax  on  dogs,  fosgs  and 
5 gri  -e  nulled  or  kej.l  ii,  Ihe  limi.elioldei  s or  other  le-i- 
J dent  ill  S.iid  lowii,uml  soffVred  to  run  at  iarge  therein. 

- and  ii|a>ii  all  proprity  that  h or  may  be  .iibjeet  to  ta\. 

; ..ii.Hi  iiir  eouolv  purpiKe-:  but  lui  ta\  upon  dogs,  tings 
■ er  ...  ese  shall  evceeil  one  dollar  p,‘r  he.iil:  no  tax  U|h>o 
f I ile.i.iie  sh.ill  eveeed  one  li.dl  of  one  per  cent.  u|Miri 
: 111  ' I.dti.  I'  eiM.I;  and  no  lax  on  isTsoii.il  pnipri  I v hIi.iII 

: tltr,  I*  'Hie  It  i.!-!  .i-d  Till, lees 

11,  IV  .11  •'■.ml  a.'i-'M.is  ,il  pu  ••  ••  1>  . ,.|p-i  ■.SOI  ,1.1  stii'..t, 

„ ,.l  .11  •vs,  I b-ik  ai  Itie  1 15'  I t.', mil  :1  - i.  . o'!  '-r  *■■ 
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cati>an.1  catcy  snluenWi  ’aus,  rfi* 

which  th<>f  m:iv  »(,!<»;•{  f.*r  (i»«  jrc«!  j;<»  <.'(-!!« 
trtcat  oi"  the  a!i  «(  wiiotx  insy  im  icm«vc«i  in«« 

( icir  office*  bi'  li’iC  ihe»itteSt,  lii-coetier  a»<i  I t 
at  picsiiufe. 

AllT.  13.  A tsi»«  shaif  be  prmribesi  f«c 
!*«r  »f  as*C'*orsti>  retarii  theic  estimate  of  ttcssibic  jiro.-. 
perty*  and  a ««ltc  o(  the  a*»e**iHeiil  to  tite  Ui-coiiier, 
wliiroha’.i  tiiethe  «w««  awl  |m!)ii-h  aday  of  apjii-ai  toba 
isei'4  by  ti-e  i*r«*kient,  ISccur^er,  and  IVastec?,  «hcfe 
ad  jtersoR*  who  wat  »ui>|)>t»c  tiiemsehe*  ae*'rieves!  by 
tl««  as'easajcbt  shall  be  beard  and  sneh  ortter  shall  l4  ' 
taken  thereon  a»  may  scew*  fit. 

AUT.  14.  The  President  shall  be  a eimxervatar  of  ; 
the  peace  wiHiin  ti:e  Ionite  uf  tlte  toon,  and  s alt  have  » 
ad-ti>e  }«*«;«»  of  a Jnstke  of  the  peace  thciein.  Mitii 
ia  civil  and  criounvS  vases.  He  shall  keep  a «h«:ket 
«p«n  wSiich  he  shall  otiaate  dawn  Ids  pm'sedings.  and  j 
sbaii  be  ^rverned  tti  all  thsnca  arrpertaiajaj;  to  id*  d»- 
tie*  as  a jastsce  of  tise  jmace  by  ts»e  law*  defining  and’’ 
regelating  tise  viatic*  of  the  ja*tic«*  of  the  peaces  be 
i^U  be  entitled  to  the  same  fee*  as  a jaslice  ' ' 

peace,  and  an  appeal  sbaii,  ii«  IVow  Ida  jatl|«ic!(t  1»  the  , 
coart  of  coatatoa  plea*  of  the  caantj  atoresani,  asid 
apitn  sack  appeal  bond  shaH  be  given*  and  thelfke  jnsv 
ceediag*  bad  a«  may  at  any  lane  be  r«|«iml  by  law  I 
apon  ap|Mf4i*  fro»  to  jaSgmeat  v»f  n jastvre  of  the  j 
peace. 

ART.  I i-  Tlie  «anr»ha»  shall  serve  all  process  issoed  I 
by  til!'  Pfesfdeijt,  atnl  iU  e .ecolioa  ot  the  process  live  I 
fnar.  «sl  s.tail  have  vw  vawe  (wwer,  nhM  SvegasemtHlI 
be  the  «>o»f?  regnSatioti*.  awl  shall  be  ettiilSed  to  vle« 
mod  to  satae  fees  m mar  by  law  be  provtdod  for  and  I 
allowed  to  Constable*  »a  l*\e  ta»C». 

ART.  Ih.  All  fitse*  iViCurred  for  traasgressseg  ane 

of  l <•  iso-.  ....hnantss  (.!  (i-«vi)stit«ss  <4  the  I’tesidcn!. 
keCio*..''  aii't  I fs-,;.-.: n - cesovrrtd  be 
ef  vleht  prosecalev!  at  the  vast  ol  tive  Ireasarvt  ta’pere 
the  Pre»<de(.t  and  ap|died  in  aid  of  the  late*  ef  < >■ 
town;  and  ti*  ad  t.iSe»  the  lAesident  *;,*!!  len- 


vl.-r  j>is’jp«cnt,3r<  fippea!  *1*011  lie  tit  tl.e  c*  .*s 
tuun  picivs  a»  i»se*. 

Z A R ■ . 1 r.  Where  the  owner*  of  animpro*. cd  lots  !*>> 
fuil  reside  vvitbin  the  iitaita  v>f  fits  town,  awl  tiie  :.v 
'%■  assessed  ttpnJi  saeit  antaiproved  lot  is  not  past!  Wit!..:! 
,J  tue  tinte  joescrtStevi  by  the  vlrdimttce*  or  by-law*  Sis- 
5 scssmo  the  taa,  a penalty  of  v»ae  hundred*  per  Cff-.t. 
I npiin  tiic  asnouot  ol  each  years  tax  aijall  be  incciv;. 
^ auii  tiie  corpiwatimi  ahail  have  a lien  upon  sach  h.i  i.,r 
I tiie  tax  and  fjeaaltie*  that  may  be  due  ti.rieioi,  cio  ” f 
I ooiicr  a'«d  siny  subsetjuent  purchaser  v.f  such  h-t  ■ he*,; 
T be  habie  Istr  toe  aaniunt  tocieof,  but  when  tuv  t.t:;  a:..; 
£ penalties  tin®  .tmoaat  to  one  hiitf  to  vaiu.iii  .4  <jf  such 
lot.  the  kresitlenf,  Kecunler  and  Ihustees  may  ilsrcrt 
the  coltkctor  to  make  sale  of  ttie  same,  to  raise  tlsf  !'  v 
and  penalties  »o  vine  toretin  and  ti.e  cnUertti.- sKa*; 
convey  to  sasvie  to  to  put  chaser  in  ici-  simple,  ba:  ti  • 
sale  shall  take  place  until  to  tiuie  and  pl.ice  ofs.i’o. 
the  number  «f  the  lul  and  the  ataeunt  tine  theseon  sita  i 
be  avlvcitiscd.  for  at  least  six  week*  tn  » >:ne  paboc 
imwspaper  priatevl  in  said  tow  n or  contsty . ,.»«  il  ths'rc 
be  nu  newsftaper  tiierem,  tiicfi  in  the  llist  ncaie»t 
nev«s|»aper.  "* 

ART.  la.  Ko  lot  shal!  be  sold  for  a ?e.«  sma  tbvtt 
the  tax  ami  peoafty  due  tliereou,  with  the  evj.fatc-s  O!* 
sale;  Stol  whore  a lot  shall  sell  for, a gr.,»,ttc;- sixni  than 
tl*e  tas  end  jwaaity  dot,  to  overplus  shall  li-e  [xtid 
the  treasarv  of  the  vorjtoration  fur  the  use  and  deneirt 
of  the  vivvoer  «f  such  lot,  and  to  be  pait!  It*  iiun  >‘<r  b>.  !‘ 
Mpow  apjdivatioB  b»  order  otorwise.  No  sale  of  .any 
lot  lor  taxes  and  peoaltics  shall  ptijudice  ti;e  iiglits 
ot  mfoets,  jwisaos  itt  captivity,  teme  covert.s,  iditiLsor 
lusatii  s.  [.rovtilet!  tore  pay  into  the  treasury ' of  ibe 
cv»rp4fal»*.*a  the  wSmIe  anontut  of  tax  ami  penaltie' 
witldnorte  year  alter  tbesr  disability  is  ren»»te»(,  t«c  - 
iher  With  the  tat  colleclvsi  after  the  saie  and  t„c  i,-i- 
terest  tnerehn,  which  sltall  bo  returncvl  to  the  ..risou 
v«-  perseos  » ho  paid  the  same. 


,u:r. 


. (htM  of  Sh 


llUiR  i 


jpt. 


1 y^'..  //.Ss^  Avv^  . .'•h' , hi.  . 

'iM-vri;.  It  Iti-  t-.v-M-i;  »;u*s,*  leH.Ts  lo  !«•  s v.iAi'  p: 
;*ii  1 is;';-.  svi  i!!v  imiitl  ;tut!  itlHvtl  tiii’  . 

tif  iiiv  uiviv. . :.i  « 'c.s:'  :'s 
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In  this  paper  is  also  the  following  “Challenge”:  To  the  ladies  of  Miami 
County ; I will  give  a Hatchel  made  of  cast  steel  containing  233  teeth,  to  any 
lady  of  Miami  County,  who  will  produce  the  best  piece  of  linen,  of  her  own 
spinning,  15  yards  long,  at  the  Seminary  in  Piqua,  on  the  first  day  of  October 
next;  and  a good  steel  Hatchel  containing  127  teeth,  to  the  lady  whose  piece 
of  linen  shall  be  adjudged  as  2nd  best.  Same  offer  for  Shelby  County. 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1824. 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Wm.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Defrees 
Francis  Johnston 
Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
Nicholas  Greenham 


Justice  Peace 


Constables 


Hugh  Scott 
John  Ingram 
Wm.  Perrine 
Enos  Manning 


At  the  state  election,  Oct.  12,  1824,  175  votes  were  cast.  At  the  Presi- 
dential election,  Oct.  29,  135  votes  were  cast.  This  included  town  and  town- 
ship. 


It  was  about  this  time  in  the  commercial  history  of  Piqua,  when  ex- 
portation of  products  had  become  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  ready  money, 
that  the  period  of  flat-boat  building  was  in  its  prime. 

This  period  began  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  ended  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  canal.  These  boats  were  built  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  usually  near  the  north  end  of  Spring  street.  They  were  gener- 
ally about  12  feet  wide,  and  from  60  to  75  feet  long.  They  were  built  bot- 
tom side  up,  the  planks  in  the  bottom  running  crosswise  and  spiked  to  the 
gunwales.  When  the  hull  or  bottom  was  calked  and  completed,  it  was 
then  turned  over  by  raising  one  side  and  letting  it  fall  over  upon  brush  piled 
up  in  sufficient  quantity  to  save  the  hull  from  injury. 

It  was  then  launched  into  the  river,  and  the  siding  and  decks  completed, 
forming  a protection  to  the  cargo  and  boatmen.  Several  Piqua  men  were 
engaged  in  this  river  boating,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Bennett,  Jacob  Lan- 
des. David  Hunter,  and  a man  named  Tinkham.  The  products  usually 
shipped  were  grain,  salt  pork,  barrels  and  furniture.  Furs  and  tanned 
hides  were  also  taken  to  market  in  this  way.  The  risk  of  navigating  the 
Miami  was  considerable,  and  required  great  strength  and  skill  to  successful- 
ly guide  these  large  boats  to  their  destination,  which  was  usually  Cincin- 
nati, liOuisville,  and  frequently  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 

When  the  trip  extended  to  these  lower  ports  the  owner  would  usually 
sell  the  boat,  and  make  the  long  return  trip  on  foot  or  horse-back.  Landes 
and  Hunter  did  this  several  times.  A man  named  Robert  Logan  was  prob- 
ably the  best  flat-boat  pilot  out  of  Piipia,  and  made  many  trips  for  Bennett 
I with  cargoes  of  furniture  which  was  sold  to  the  settlers  along  the  Ohio  and 
1 Mississipj)i.  John  Chatham  built  one  of  these  large  flat-boats  on  the  north- 
j east  corner  of  the  J^ublic  Square,  about  1820,  and  had  it  hauled  to  St.  Marys, 

I the  bow  resting  on  the  truck  of  a big  wagon  and  the  stern  on  sled  runners. 
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James  Johnston  and  John  Campbell  hauled  it  with  eight  horses,  and  it  was| 
used  on  the  St.  Marys  and  Maumee  rivers  for  a freight  boat. 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1825 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Wm.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Defrees 
Francis  Johnston 
Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
Mathew  Caldwell 


Justice  Peace 


Constables 


Hugh  Scott 
John  Ingram 
Jas.  Ingram 
John  Severn 


Fifty  cents  was  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  March  1,  1825. 

On  June  4,  1825  an  ordinance  was  published,  signed  by  the  President  and- 
Recorder  of  the  town  of  Piqua.  This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  town  of- 
ficials we  have  found.  The  substance  of  the  ordinance  is,  that  the  property] 
holders  on  Main  street,  north  of  the  Public  Square,  shall  pave,  with  brick,  | 
stone,  or  gravel,  the  sidewalks,  ten  feet  wide  in  front  of  their  respective) 
properties.  They  must  also  place  posts,  to  be  three  feet  above  ground,  | 
at  the  outer  edge  of  said  sidewalk,  and  not  more  than  nine  feet  apart.  Must] 
also  place  stone  curb  outside  of  said  posts,  and  pave  or  gravel  the  gutter.  | 
A fine  of  $20  shall  be  collected  for  each  failure  to  comply  with  the  ordinance. 

(Signed)  Jas.  Defrees,  President.  Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr.,  Recorder. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  old  days  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  Julyl 
each  year  much  more  elaborately  than  we  do  at  present.  We  have  records  of | 
many  of  these  gatherings,  but  will  give  the  one  of  July  4,  1825,  as  a sample] 
of  all  the  rest. 

Our  National  Jubilee  was  celebrated  under  a bowery  in  the  rear  of  the] 
Piqua  Hotel.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  preceded  by  a] 
short  introductory  address  by  Wm.  McLean,  Esq.  At  about  2 o’clock  the 
company,  about  80  in  number,  partook  of  a sumptuous  dinner  prepared  in 
Mr.  Tamplin’s  best  style.  The  vinous,  spirituous,  and  malted  beverages] 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  chiefly  domestic. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Gen.  Young  officiated  as  President  of  thej 
day,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wm.  Fielding,  when  the  following  sentiments  were] 
drank,  accompanied  by  reiterated  cheering. 


TOASTS 

1.  This  Day: — The  commencement  of  our  national  year  of  jubilee; 
may  ever  succeeding  year  find  our  country  increasing  in  prosperity,  and] 
blessed  with  peace  under  our  present  happy  form  of  government,  “till  suns'! 
shall  rise  to  set  no  more”. 

2.  To  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  John  Quincy  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States: — From  his  ex-| 
alted  talents,  clear  judgement,  and  enlightened  policy,  we  may  entertainj 
hopes  of  the  happiest  results. 

4.  The  Vice-president  and  heads  of  departments. 
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5.  George  Washington: — While  his  immortal  spirit  hovers  over  us,  let 
us  swear  to  defend  those  rights  which  he  so  nobly  spent  his  life  contending 
for.  (Silent  and  standing). 

6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States; — May  the  preservation  of  the 
Liberty  and  Independence  of  our  country  be  the  chief  object  of  their  delib- 
erations. 

I 7.  Our  Last  Legislature:— The  most  liberal  and  enlightened  since  the 
formation  of  our  State  Government.  Future  ages  will  bless  the  unanimty 
they  displayed  in  the  foundation  of  a system  of  education,  equitable  taxa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  our  young  state  by  roads  and  canals. 

8.  Henry  Clay; — The  fearless  and  independent  statesman: — His  flight, 
ike  the  majestic  eagle,  towers  sublimely  above  the  meaner  birds,  and  his 

laracter  has  come  out  of  the  faction’s  furnace  of  his  political  enemies, 
ike  gold  seven  times  refined. 

9.  T.  DeWitt  Clinton: — The  long  persecuted  father  of  improvements: — 
dis  most  virulent  enemies  must  applaud  the  wisdom  of  his  judgement;  and 
losterity  honor  the  man  who  has  opened  to  his  countrymen  the  surest  road 
o true  greatness. 

10.  The  memory  of  Anthony  Wayne.  (Silent  and  standing) 

11.  Gen.  La  Fayette: — The  good,  the  brave,  the  generous: — May  the 
riends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  ever  gratefully  remember  his  dis- 
iterested  exertions  in  the  glorious  cause. 

12.  Gen  Jackson: — Unrivaled  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  as 
military  chieftain. 

18.  The  fair  daughters  of  America: — Their  smiles  will  ever  prove  the 
lost  delightful  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  patriot. 

Many  volunteer  toasts  were  given,  and  we  will  quote  a few  to  show  that 
ur  early  townsmen  were  capable  speakers,  and  well  up  on  the  topics  of 
le  day. 

By  Dr.  Fielding.  The  blessings  of  freedom: — Would  to  God  that  such 
niles  of  good  humor  as  suffuses  our  cheeks,  and  such  beams  of  joy  as  ir- 
date  our  eyes,  glowed  in  the  cheeks,  and  brightened  in  the  eyes  of  every 
»n  and  daughter  of  Adam:  and  that  all  might,  like  us,  participate  in  those 
dvileges  which  result  from  freedom,  are  refined  by  knowledge,  and  perfect- 
l in  the  reign  of  virtue  and  peace. 

By  Capt.  Jos.  Defrees.  Henry  Clay: — Be  of  good  cheer: — The  wisdom 
your  head,  the  honesty  of  your  heart,  and  the  independence  of  your  vote, 
duly  a})preciated  in  the  West. 

By  Jas.  Tamplin.  The  United  States  of  America: — They  stand  as  a 
aeon  to  direct  the  enslaved  nations  of  Euroj)e  to  Liberty  and  Independence. 

By  Enos  Manning.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  hero  of  South  America: — 
le  second  Washington  : — May  he  imitate  his  virtues  as  he  has  his  ])atriotism. 


ies 

[tai 
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By  Capt.  J.  Beatty.  May  the  glories  of  DeWitt  Clinton  be  like  the  nev- 
er failing  laurel.  His  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country  placed 
him  formost  in  the  prosecution  of  the  York  canals,  and  he  again  achieves 
additional  honor  on  the  Licking  Summit,  by  commencing  the  first  Ohio 
canal. 

By  J.  K.  O’Ferrall.  Henry  Clay: — He  has  shown  to  the  world  a spirit 
of  independence  in  his  vote  for  President,  and  has  gained  the  applause  of 
his  country. 

By  Jas.  Tamplin.  John  Quincy  Adams; — May  he  fully  answer  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  and  equally  disappoint  the  expectations  of  hi; 
enemies. 

By  Henry  Barrington.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson: — The  conqueror  of  the 
self  styled  invincible  conquerors  of  Europe. 

By  Wm.  Perrine.  May  the  policy,  patriotism,  and  genius  of  Washington 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  be  concentrated  in  John  Quincy  Adams 
our  present  President. 

By  John  McCorkle.  The  advalorum  system  of  taxation: — May  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  duly  appreciate  the  equality  of  its  operation. 

By  Byram  Dayton.  The  South  American  Republics: — May  strengtl 
and  honor  be  their  clothing,  to  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  despots  o1 
Europe. 

By  John  Defrees.  Micajah  T.  Williams  and  his  associates: — The  com 
missioners  of  the  Ohio  canals: — Alay  they  gain  renown  by  their  perserver 
ance  and  industry. 

By  Stej)hen  Dupree.  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery;  The  indefatigabh 
patriot  and  soldier: — He  shed  his  life’s  blood  among  the  first  martyrs  in  th( 
cause  of  iVmerican  liberty. 

By  Jacob  Landes.  Henry  Clay: — Your  independence  has  not  onl} 
convinced  but  quieted  the  Western  People.  You  have  nothing  now  to  fear 

By  Dr.  Jackson.  May  the  triumphs  of  South  America  over  Spanisl 
Imbecility,  nerve  the  brave  sons  of  Greece  to  rise  victorious  over  Turkisl 
thralldom. 

By  Dr.  O’Ferrail.  The  heads  of  departments; — Alay  the  splendor  o 
their  administration  confound  their  enemies,  and  receive  the  approbatioi 
of  their  friends. 

By  Wm.  R.  Barrington.  Commander  David  Porter: — The  intrepa 
defender  of  “Free  Trade  and  Sailors  Rights”. 

Despite  the  number  of  toasts  drank  on  this  occasion,  our  authority 
states  that  the  day  passed  off  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  expressions  o 
good  felling,  and  mutual  congratulations,  all  parties  avoiding  any  expression 
that  might  have  interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  festival. 

Another  notice  in  this  paper  reads: — Rev.  Samuel  Johnston,  of  th 
Episcopal  Church,  by  divine  permission,  will  perform  services  with  preach 
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ing  and  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion,  in 
the  brick  school-house  at  Upper  Piqua,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  9th. 
and  10th  of  this  month.  (July,  1825.)  Persons  united  with  the  church, 
or  desirous  of  becoming  so,  can  be  supplied  with  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er on  application  to  John  Johnston  of  Upper  Piqua. 


I Trustees 

; Clerk 
J Treasurer 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1826 


Jas.  Defrees 

Justice  Peace 

Hugh  Scott. 

Francis  Johnston 

John  Ingram 

Wm.  Vlitchell 

Constables 

Thomas  Hall 

Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 

Jos.  Severn 

Mathew  Caldwell 

In  this  year  the  Piqua  and  St.  Marys  state  road  was  completed. 


On  Nov.  4,  1826,  The  Piqua  Colonization  Society  was  formed:  President 
Robert  Young:  Vice-presidents — John  Ingram  and  Jos.  Defrees:  Secretary — 
Isaac  Henderschott:  Treasurer — Jacob  Landes:  Managers — Jos.  Defrees, 
Robert  Airhart,  David  Conklin,  Thomas  Bellas,  Martin  Simpson,  John  Camp- 
bell, Wm.  Elliott,  F.  P.  Tinkham,  B.  S.  Cox,  and  Henry  Kitchen.  Hon. 
W m.  McLean  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  parent  institution.  This  was 
a national  society  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  government  to  colonize 
the  free  slaves  (and  eventually  all  negroes)  of  the  United  States,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  Piqua  Gazette  of  June  21, 
1826.  Whereas  my  wife,  Elizabeth  Bowers,  has  left  my  board,  (not  my  bed, 
for  she  has  taken  that  with  her,  with  most  of  the  household  furniture,  in 
my  absence)  without  any  just  cause  or  provocation;  therefore  1 hereby  for- 
iwarn  all  persons  from  trusting  her  or  harboring  her  on  my  account,  from 
[date.  Cornelius  Bowers. 

On  Dec.  2,  Wm.  R.  Barrington  took  a census  of  the  population  of  Piqua. 
He  gave  the  name  of  the  head  of  each  family,  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  different  occupations. 


itio  i 


The  following  is  a summary  of  his  report. 


:epi 

orit 
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No.  males  under 18 

No.  males  from 18  to  45 

No.  males  over 45 

No.  females  under  . . . .16 

So.  females  over 16 

So.  females,  total  .... 

So.  males,  total 


So.  whole  j)opulation. 


read 


127 

99 

9 

111 

102 

213 

235 

448 


Females  over  16  unmaried 22 

Males  over  18  unmarried 36 

Married  men 67 

Married  women 69 

Widows 11 

Widowers none 

Negroes  or  mulattoes none 

Population  of  Troy  in  1825 283 

Population  of  Picpia  in  1825 348 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Merchantile 

12 

Inn-keepers 

. . 2 

Wheel-wrights 

Lawyers 

....  2 

Boat-builders.  . . 

. . . 1 

Teachers 

Carpenters 

19 

Black-smiths.  . . . 

. . 7 

Farriers 

Printers 

. . 4 

Farmers 

...  3 

Masons 

Doctors 

3 

Potters 

. . . 1 

Cabinet-makers 

Tailors 

5 

Hatters 

. . . 6 

Wagon-makers 

Mill-wrights . . . . 

. , . 1 

Coopers 

. 3 

Oil  Alan’fg 

Shoe-makers.  . . . 

5 

Chair-makers.  . . 

...  2 

Saddlers . 

6 

Distillers 

. . . 1 

Town 
President 
Recorder 
Trustees 


Jacob  Cox 
Tho.  Bellas 
Henry  Kitchen 
John  Campbell 
John  Ingram 
Wm.  Manning 
Caleb  Imlay 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1827 

Township 
Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Francis  Johnston 
Jas.  Defrees 
Wm.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Tamplin,  Jr. 
Mathew  Caldwell 
Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
John  Ingram 
Constables  John  Tamplin 
Tho.  Hale. 

On  March  30,  1827,  a grand  squirrel  hunt  was  held  near  Piqua.  Two 
companies  of  9 men  each  was  formed.  Each  hunter  was  provided  with  a 
“Scalper”  and  “Spotter”,  besides  the  use  of  two  rifles.  The  duty  of  the 
scalper  was  to  load  the  two  guns  alternately,  and  to  secure  and  string  the 
scalps  of  the  squirrels  as  killed.  The  spotter  was  usually  a boy,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  locate  the  squirrel  for  the  next  shot. 

In  this  hunt  1872  squirrels  were  killed  by  the  18  men,  an  average  of  more 
than  100  per  man.  This  was  during  the  Grey-squirrel  migration  of  1827-28, 
when  hundreds  of  these  little  animals  were  slain  with  no  better  weapons 
than  sticks  or  clubs.  Another  such  migration  occured  a number  of  years 
later,  and  organized  hunts  were  held  at  frequent  intervals.  Washington 
and  Springcreek  Townships  were  opponents  in  one  of  these  later  hunts. 

At  the  annual  4th  of  July  celebration  in  1827,  the  dinner  was  held  at 
Col.  Bennett’s  “Union  Hall”.  A Shawanoe  chief,  John  Perry,  from  Waugh-| 
pakonnetta,  became  very  drunk  and  stabbed  the  editor  of  the  Piqua  Gazette,! 
(J.  A.  Dooley)  in  nine  places.  These  wounds  did  not  prove  serious,  and 
Dooley  recovered  in  a few  days. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1828 
Town  Township 

President  Issac  Henderschott  Trustees  Benj.  Brandon 

Recorder  Wm.  R.  Barrington  Moses  G.  Mitchell 
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Trustees  (No  record)  David  Clark 

Clerk  John  Crozier 

Treasurer  Mathew  Caldwell 

Justice  Peace  John  Ingram 

Jos.  Defrees 

Constables  John  Tamplin 

Jacob  Snavely 

On  March  8,  1828  the  Township  was  divided  into  4 free  school  districts. 

On  Aug.  26  and  27,  1828,  Piqua  was  treated  to  a wonderful  caravan  of 
wild  and  living  animals,  consisting  of  the  only  full  grown  pair  of  Lions 
ever  shown  in  America.  Also  the  wonderful  zebu,  and  African  leopards,  and 
other  wonders.  Admission,  25  cents,  Children,  12^2  cents.  The  side 
show  exhibited  the  wonderful  1000  Bladed  Knife,  and  other  attractions. 
Admission  12^2. — Children,  6^  cents. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  MAILS  AT  PIQUA  IN  1828 


Southern  Mail  Arrives  Tuesday  and  Saturday at  4 P.  M. 

Southern  Mail  Departs  Monday  and  Friday at  6A.M. 

Eastern  Mail  Arrives  Friday at  4 P.M. 

Eastern  Mail  Departs  Saturday at  6 A.  M. 

Northern  Mail  Arrives  Wednesday at  12  M. 

Northern  Mail  Departs  Wednesday at  2 P.  M. 

Northeastern  Mail  Arrives  Saturday at  5 P.  M. 

Northeastern  Mail  Departs  Sunday at  6 A.M. 


Western  mail  departs  Wednesday  A.  M.  and  arrives  same  evening. 

Jos.  Defrees,  P.  M. 

On  Oct.  4,  1828,  a reward  was  offered  for  box  containing  $900.  in  silver 
quarters,  which  was  taken  from  Indian  Agent,  C.  L.  Cass,  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
between  the  house  of  the  Agent  and  Mr.  Johnston’s  camp.  Was  money  in- 
tended for  the  distribution  of  the  last  annuities  of  the  Wyandot  Indians. 

Return  to  John  Johnston,  Upper  Piqua. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1829 


Town 

Township 

President 

Issac  Henderschott 

Trustees 

Moses  G.  Mitchell 

flecorder 

Wm.  R.  Barrington 

David  Clark 
John  Brown 

Trustees 

(No  record) 

Clerk 

John  Crozier 

Treasurer 

Mathew  Caldwell 

Justice  Peace  John  Ingram 

Jos.  Defrees 

Constables 

Andrew  Puterbaugh 
Tho.  J.  Defrees 
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SOME  ITEMS  FROM  THE  PIQUA  GAZETTE 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  with  Col.  Bennett  at  Union 
Hall,  for  the  banquet  dinner  to  be  given  July  4th,  at  75c  per  plate.  Rev. 
Mr.  Raper  will  deliver  the  discourse.  The  procession  to  start  from  in  front 
of  Union  Hall  at  half  past  eleven.  Chairman,  Jos.  Defrees 

Secretary  W.  R.  Barrington 

Committee  of  arrangements,  Robert  Young,  W.  R.  Barrington,  Geo.  C.  John- 
ston. 

Singer  & Hilliard  bought  out  John  McCorkle’s  store  in  June,  1829.  It 
was  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Main  and  Water  streets. 

Thomas  Hale  started  an  oil  mill  in  the  Manning  mill  east  of  the  river 
below  town,  and  Asa  Lampher  has  taken  the  one  owned  by  Thomas  Bellas 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  opposite. 

Dr.  Jackson  informs  his  patrons  that  he  has  moved  across  the  river 
about  one-half  mile  east  of  town,  and  will  have  a water-craft  in  readiness  to 
transport  foot  passengers. 

Joshua  Wells  has  a blacksmith  shop  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Main 
and  Sycamore  streets,  where  he  will  keep  on  hand  a variety  of  right  and  left 
hand  Bull  Plows. 

Thomas  W.  Mansfeld  has  bought  out  Bennett  in  Union  Hall,  and  expects 
to  continue  the  hotel  business  in  connection  with  his  livery  stable. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1830 


Town 

President  Jas.  Defrees 
Recorder  Wm.  R.  Barrington 
Trustees  Robt.  Shannon 
Tho.  J.  Defrees 
John  Ingram 
David  Jordan 
Tho.  W.  Mansfield 


Township 

Trustees 


Clerk 
Treasurer 
Justice  Peace 

Constables 


Moses  G.  Mitchell 
David  Clark 
John  Brown 
Jeremiah  A.  Dooley 
Jos.  Sage 
John  Ingram 
Jos.  Defrees 
John  Severn 
Tho.  W.  Mansfield 


I 
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The  population  of  Piqua  in  1830  was  about  690.  i 

Jas.  Tamplin,  Sr.  died  March  5,  1830,  aged  76.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
hotel  men  of  Piqua,  and  the  original  owner  of  the  old  Piqua  Hotel.  ' 

On  March  29,  a terrible  wind-storm  passed  over  this  community;  some 
houses  were  blown  down,  and  several  persons  were  killed.  ' 

One  of  the  interesting  occurences  of  each  year  was  the  annual  muster.  : 
In  the  Piqua  Gazette  of  May  15,  1830,  is  a call  for  one  of  these  events. 


ATTENTION 


The  2nd  Company  of  the  1st  Rifle  Regiment,  2nd  Brigade,  and  the  10th 
Division  of  Ohio  Militia  will  meet  at  the  house  of  John  Tamplin  in  Piqua,  on 
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Friday,  the  28th  of  May,  at  10  A.  M.,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs, 
for  the  purpose  of  two  days’  drill-muster. 

George  Statler,  Captain 
TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1831 


Town 

President  Jas.  Defrees 
Recorder  W.  R.  Barrington 
Trustees  John  O’Ferrall 
John  W.  Gordon 
John  Tamplin 
Win.  C.  Dills 
Jacob  Landes 


Township 


Trustees 


Clerk 
Treasurer 
Justice  Peace 

Constables 


Richard  Morrow 
David  Clark 
Henry  Kitchen 
D.  V.  Moodie 
Jos.  Sage 
Hugh  Scott 
Sam.  Caldwell 
Felix  Dooley 
Patrick  Scully 


For  a number  of  years  (since  1824)  there  had  been  a stage-line  between 
Piqua  and  Dayton,  but  in  July,  1831 , Lewis  Humbert  started  a rival  bi-weekly 
line,  making  the  trip  in  5 hours.  Office  in  Tamplin’s  Hotel.  Tho.  Man- 
■leld  ran  the  other  line. 

There  was  a period  between  1831  and  1843  when  the  silk-worm  craze 
iverran  the  country.  Piqua  had  a number  of  enthusiasts  in  this  industry, 
imong  whom  were  Patrick  Scully  and  John  Tamplin.  They  had  the  third 
itory  of  the  Ashton  & Ewing  drug-store  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  trays,  and 
tocked  with  the  worms.  For  feed  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  leaves  of 
Ivlulberry,  Osage,  Orange,  or  the  “Morus  Multicaulis”,  the  latter  being  a 
pecies  of  Mulberry  supposed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Scully  at  that  time  owned  a large  tract  of  land  in  Piqua  Bend  east  of  Har- 
ison  street,  and  they  set  out  hundreds  of  trees  of  this  variety  on  these 
rounds,  and  some  sprouts  from  these  original  trees  are  still  growing  in 
hat  part  of  town.  These  men  sold  thousands  of  eggs  of  the  worm,  and 
ir  a time  did  quite  a business. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1832 


1 Town 

Township 

1 resident 

Jos.  Sage 

Trustees 

David  Clark 

i ecorder 

M.  G.  Mitchell 

Richard  Morrow 

treasurer 

Wm.  Scott 

Henry  Kitchen 

I 

j rustees 

John  M.  Cheevers 

Clerk 

Wm.  Elliott 

John  Wiley 

Treasurer 

Jos.  Sage 

i 

Jas.  Dunn 

Justice  Peace 

Hugh  Scott 

Henry  Kitchen 

Sam  Caldwell 

John  Keyt 

Constables 

Pat  Scully 
Dan.  Norris 
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In  the  Piqua  Gazette  of  June  6,  1832,  appears  the  following  letter  from 
John  Kenton  to  Jas.  Galloway,  Sr.  copied  from  the  “Xenia  Athenaeum”. 


Dear  Sir: — I am  requested  by  several  of  our  brother  soldiers 
who  marched  from  the  place  now  called  Cincinnati  on  the  4th  of 
Nov.  1782,  commanded  by  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  for  the  Shawanoes 
Towns,  to  give  notice  to  all  those  who  are  living,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, to  comply  with  Capt.  McCracken’s  proposal,  to  meet  on  that 
day  50  years  after,  which  will  be  on  Nov.  4,  1832.  I am  requested 
to  inform  all  I know,  to  make  some  inquiry  where  many  of  our  old 
brother  sufferers  lived,  and  to  let  Gen.  Green  Clay  know  the  place 
of  their  residence;  and  also  if  they  would  or  would  not  attend  on  that 
date.  I suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  Capt.  McCracken;  He 
commanded  the  Company  of  Light  Horse;  Green  Clay  was  his 
Lieutenant.  Capt.  McCracken  was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  Piqua, 
which  mortified.  He  was  taken  for  several  days  on  a horse-litter, 
died  going  down  the  hill  where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  and  was 
buried  near  where  the  Block-house  stood,  and  the  breast-works 
thrown  on  him  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  scalping  him.  Major 
Jas.  Galloway  will  please  see  his  father  on  the  subject  of  this  letter 
and  inquire  of  him  if  he  knows  any  of  those  who  were  on  Clark’s 
Camj)aign  in  1782,  and  if  he  does,  inform  them  yourself  with  a 
note.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  live  within  a reasonable  distance 
will  attend.  There  are  only  about  20  living  within  my  knowledge, 
though  I am  informed  there  are  many  more  living  in  this  state. 

Jan.  16,  1827.  Yours  Respectfully, 

John  Kenton. 


' 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Green  Clay  and  the  writer  (John 
Kenton)  have  died.  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  of  Logan  County,  and 
my  father  (Jas.  Galloway,  Sr.)  both  determined  to  attend  if  living. 

James  Galloway,  Jr. 


TOWN  AND  township  OFFICIALS  FOR  1833 


Town 

President  Jos.  Sage 


Recorder 

Treasurer 

Trustees 


J.  R.  Young 
Wm.  Scott 
(No  record) 


Township 

Trustees 


Clerk 
Treasurer 
Justice  Peace 

Constables 


Richard  Morrow 
David  Clark 
Henry  Kitchen 
Wm.  Elliott 
Jos.  Sage 
Hugh  Scott 
Sam  Caldwell 
Pat.  Scully 
Dan  Norris 
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In  the  summer  of  1833  an  epidemic  of  cholera  swept  over  the  country. 

I The  first  to  die  from  this  disease  in  Piqua  were  Joshua  Wells  and  daugh- 
I ter,  and  a traveling  man  from  Dayton.  Many  other  cases  were  reported, 
1 but  there  were  very  few  deaths. 

The  meteoric  shower  of  Nov.  13,  1833,  was  reported  as  a grand  and  spec- 
ij  tacular  phenomenon,  and  caused  more  discussion  than  the  appearance  of 
[|  Euck’s  Comet  in  1832. 

James  Johnston  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  Oct.,  1833. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  1834 


Town 

r President 
Recorder 
Treasurer 
( Trustees 


Thomas  Pierce 
W.  R.  Barrington 
Wm.  Scott 
(No  record) 


j 


j 
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Township 


Trustees 


Clerk 
Treasurer 
Justice  Peace 

Constables 


Richard  Morrow 
David  Clark 
Henry  Kitchen 
Wm.  Elliott 
Jos.  Sage 
Hugh  Scott 
Sam.  Caldwell 
Pat.  Scully 
Jacob  Sowers 


^ In  May,  1834,  advertisements  for  laborers  on  the  canal  began  to  appear. 
I Several  contractors  on  this  work  were  residents  of  the  town. 

I Major  Cook,  of  Springfield,  started  a new  stage-line  to  Piqua,  via  New 
Carlisle  and  Troy.  Stage  leaves  Springfield  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
ft  Friday,  returning  on  alternate  days;  time,  six  hours  each  way. 

The  Gazette  of  Jan.  14,  1834,  publishes  an  account  of  a cutting  affray 
near  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  which  “Pequa,  ” a son  of  Chief  Godfrey  of  near 
! Ft.  Wayne,  stabbed  the  Indian  Agent  who  was  with  him,  and  wounded 
f several  others  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

• On  July  5, 1834,  was  published  the  first  call  for  forming  a County  Agri- 
t cultural  Society.  It  is  evident  that  the  call  was  not  successful,  and  although 
i we  have  a record  of  a county  fair  held  in  Keyt’s  Grove,  north  of  Piqua,  in 
\\  1841,  we  find  that  a permanent  organization  did  not  occur  until  Sept.  26,  1846. 
j Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnston,  mother  of  John  and  James  Johnston,  died  at 
t the  home  of  the  latter  at  Upper  Piqua,  Aug.  28,  1834,  in  the  90th  year  of  her 
P age. 
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PIQUA  was  reincorporated  with  additional  territory,  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  on  March  9,  1835,  and  under  its  provi- 
sions an  election  was  held  at  the  “Seminary”  on  iVpril  11,  for  the 
selection  of  a Mayor,  Recorder,  Treasurer,  Marshal,  and  four  Councilmen, 
one  for  each  of  the  four  wards.  Votes  cast,  246.  See  result  below. 


Town 
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Township 


Mayor 

Recorder 

Treasurer 

Marshal 


John  S.  Johnston 
John  P.  Finley 
Robert  Young 
Robert  Shannon 


Trustees 


Council,  1-Ward  Wm.  C.  Dills 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


2- 

3- 

4- 


Jas.  M.  Defrees 
John  Brown 
Wm.  H.  Keyt 


Richard  Morrow 
David  Clark 
Ezekiel  French 
John  P.  Finley 
Jos.  Sage 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Jos.  Defrees 

Constables  Robt.  Shannon 
Dan  V.  Moodie 

In  June,  1835,  the  old  McCorkle  oil  mill  just  below  town,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  was  washed  away  by  high  water. 

During  this  year  many  new  stores  were  started  in  Piqua,  and  owing  to 
the  construction  work  on  the  canal  the  town  began  to  wake  up. 

Among  the  new  merchants  of  this  date  were  J.  A.  Schmidtlapp — Grocery 
and  Notions;  Young  & Barbee — General  Store;  J.  Smart — General  Store; 
Demas  Adams,  Jr. — General  Store;  Wm.  Mitchell — Clocks  and  Watches; 
Mitchell  & Frye — Drugs;  W.  B.  Newman — Tailoring;  Jacob  Snavely — Gun- 
smithing;  Horton  & Watt — Boot  and  Shoe  Factory.  John  Suttle  built  a 
new  brewery  on  the  island  just  below  the  Rossville  bridge,  and  connected 
that  point  with  the  main-land  by  a foot-bridge  just  north  of  the  present 
gas-house.  This  island  was  formerly  much  more  elevated  than  at  present, 
and  at  different  periods  was  occupied  by  a brewery,  tan-yard,  nine-pin  alley, 
and  later  by  a potash  factory. 

Improvements  in  Piqua  during  1835,  as  reported  by  Cummings  Scudder, 
Frame  buildings  29.  Brick  buildings  20.  Stores  1.  Total  50. 


Mayor 

Recorder 

Treasurer 

Marshal 
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L.  R.  Brownell 
W.  R.  Barrington 
Robt.  Young 
John  Chattam 
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Township 

Trustees  Richard  Morrow 

Ezekiel  French 
Jos.  Bennett 
Clerk  Wm.  Elliott 
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Council,  1-Ward 

Wm.  C.  Dills 

Treasurer 

Jos.  Sage 

2-  “ 

Edward  Manning 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 

3-  “ 

John  Brown 

Wm.  Elliott 

4-  “ 

Jas.  Alexander 

Constables 

Robt.  Shannon 
Pat.  Scully 

David  Hunter  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Dayton  to 
Piqua  and  Sidney.  Comes  from  Dayton  daily  on  a four-horse  stage,  and 
from  here  on  to  Sidney  tri-weekly.  Hunter  also  ran  the  National  Hotel. 

Tn  June,  1836,  the  contract  for  building  the  new  Methodist  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Greene  and  Wayne  streets  was  given  to  John  Keyt. 

W.  R.  Barrington,  who  bought  the“  Courior  and  Enquirer”  in  1836, 
says,  Piqua  has  1500  people,  5 churches,  4 seminaries,  30  stores,  3 taverns, 
4 sawmills,  2 grist-mills,  a market  house,  and  a good  printing  office. 


) Mayor 
) Recorder 
{ Treasurer 
. Marshal 
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Town  Township 

Trustees  Jos.  Bennett 


[Council, 


1- Ward 

2-  “ 

3-  “ 

4-  “ 


Stephen  Johnston 
J.  R.  Young 
Robt.  Young 
John  Chattam 
Wm.  C.  Dills 
Edward  Manning 
John  Brown 
Jas.  Alexander 


Richard  Morrow 
Ezekiel  French 
Clerk  Wm.  Elliott 

Treasurer  Jos.  Sage 
Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Wm.  Elliott 

Constables  Robt.  Shannon 
Pat.  Scully 

[■  The  most  interesting  occurrence  of  this  year  was  the  opening  of  the  Miami 
! md  Erie  canal  from  Dayton  to  the  State  Dam  north  of  Piqua.  A full  his- 
' ;:ory  of  this  important  event  will  be  found  in  our  chapter  on  canals. 

In  this  same  year  David  Hunter  inaugurated  a tri-weekly  line  of  stage- 
• coaches  through  Nine-Mile,  Loramie,  Minster  and  Bremen,  to  St.  Marys. 
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Town 


Township 


day  or 
Recorder 
i;  treasurer 
i Jarshal 


Steph.  Johnston 
Wm.  Elliott 
Robt.  Young 
John  Chattam 


Trustees 


Jos.  Bennett 


W 


Linn 


Yuncil,  1-Ward  Demas  Adams,  Jr. 

2-  “ Robt.  Shannon 

3-  “ Josiah  Carr 

4-  “ Jos.  Sage 

Among  the  new  firms  in  business 
Ewing— Drugs;  Forman  & Hewes- 


Jos.  M.  Mitchell 
Clerk  Wm.  Elliott 

Treasurer  Jos.  Sage 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Wm.  Elliott 

Constables  Robt.  Shannon 

Geo.  D.  Elliott 

this  year  we  note  the  names  of  Ashton 
-Copper  and  Tin  Sho]);  Fred.  Geyer — 


I 
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Tin  and  Sheet-Iron  Works;  Holtzerman  & Dettmer^ — Wholesale  Liquors; 
Lines  & Pelton — Boots  and  Shoes;  R.  Gordon’s  New  York  Dry-Goods 
Store;  John  Walkup — Cabinet  Making;  Ogden  & Pettit— General  Store; 
N.  Ziegler — Merehant  Tailor,  and  Thoma  & Hummel — Jewelers;  Thoma 
soon  bought  out  Hummel,  and  later  took  his  sons  into  partnership,  and  the 
firm  became  A.  Thoma  & Sons,  under  which  name  the  business  is  carried  on 
to  the  present  rime. 

The  only  other  business  in  Piqua  of  as  long  a continuous  career,  is  the 
Bowdle  Machine  Shop.  This  was  started  as  a blacksmith  shop  in  1839  by 
C.  W.  Bowdle,  and  has  been  in  business  on  the  same  grounds  ever  since. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1839 

Township 

Trustees  Jos.  Bennett 

J.  M.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Johnston 
Clerk  Wm.  Elliott 

Treasurer  Jos.  Sage 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Wm.  Elliott 

Constables  Robt.  Shannon 
Levi  Lee 

Early  in  the  year  1839,  Gogle  & Riley  started  a bi-weekly  stage  line 
from  Piqua  through  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Jos.  C.  Horton  and  Henry  H.  Gossin  have  a new  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Market  street  and  the  canal  at  the  sign  of  the 
Plow  and  Canal  Boat. 

Jas.  Brown,  one  of  the  lock  building  canal  contractors  died  Aug.  30, 1839. 

A panther  attacked  a young  man  on  horse-back,  between  Piqua  and 
Covington,  on  Sunday  night,  Oct.  27,  1839.  He  escaped  by  running  his. 
horse,  and  was  followed  nearly  a mile.  A number  of  bears  have  been  seen^ 
here  this  fall,  and  one  was  caught  in  a trap  west  of  town. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1840.  I 


Town 

Township 

Mayor 

Wm.  R.  Barrington 

Trustees 

Jas.  Johnston 

Recorder 

J.  W.  Gordon 

Wm.  C.  Dills 

Treasurer 

David  Alexander 

B.  E.  Brown  h 

Marshal 

John  Chattam 

Clerk 

Demas  Adams,  Jr.  ' h 

Council,  1-Ward 

Jacob  Landes 

Treasurer 

Jos.  Sage  i iJitl 

2-  “ 

Robt.  Shannon 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott  ' • % 

3-  “ 

Wm.  Johnston 

Wm.  Elliott 

4-  “ 

David  Jordan 

Constables 

Robt.  Shannon 

Geo.  D.  Elliott 

Town 

Mayor  Steph.  Johnston 

Recorder  Wm.  Elliott 

Treasurer  Robt.  Young 

Marshal  John  Chattam 

Council,  1-Ward  Demas  Adams,  Jr. 

2-  “ Robt.  Shannon 

3-  “ Josiah  Carr 

4-  “ C.  W.  Bowdle 
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; At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  in  1840,  David  Jordan  was  ap- 
i pointed  a committee  to  find  the  approximate  cost  of  grading  all  the  streets 
of  the  town;  at  the  next  meeting  he  reported  that  the  cost  would  be  about 
I $50;  so  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  have  it  done. 

The  renumeration  for  each  member  of  council  was  fixed  at  50c  for  each 
1 meeting,  he  to  forfeit  $1  for  each  absence,  and  all  members  should  be  exempt 
; from  working  on  the  streets  more  than  one  day. 

Having  no  town  hall,  council  met  at  various  places,  generally  at  the 
I homes  or  business  places  of  the  members,  and  usually  adjourned  to  meet  at  a 
i certain  place  selected,  “at  early  candle-lighting.” 

The  year  1840  was  memorable  chiefly  for  the  great  interest  displayed 
■ in  the  Presidential  Campaign.  The  election  of  the  town  and  township  was 


I held  at  Tamplin’s  Hotel,  and  the  results  were; 

For  Harrison  & Tyler,  Whig  candidates 351  votes 

For  Van  Buren  & Johnston,  Democrat  candidates 178  votes 

For  Birney  & Earl,  Liberal  candidates 1 vote 


Total 530  votes 

4 Many  prominent  statesmen  spoke  in  our  town  during  this  campaign, 
i and  there  were  many  rallies  and  processions,  and  when  it  was  knowm  that 
t Harrison  was  elected,  the  Whigs  had  an  all-night  jollification,  with  an  im- 
i inense  bon-fire  on  the  Public  Square. 

In  this  year  “Tuttle’s  Hotel ” at  the  north-west  corner  of  Main  and  North 
J streets  was  finished  and  opened  to  the  public,  and  was  pronounced  the 
f finest  hostelry  between  Dayton  and  Toledo. 

' At  a public  meeting  in  Dec.,  1840,  it  was  resolved  to  incorporate  Piqua, 
\ Huntersville  and  Rossville  into  one  town,  but  from  some  cause  now  unknown 
T this  was  not  accomplished,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

The  taxes  of  the  town  were  taken  up  by  a Tax  Collector,  who  went 
I :rom  door  to  door,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  for  1840  was,  for  each  horse 
Be;  for  each  dog  $1.,  and  for  all  real  estate  not  exempted  by  the  state,  2 
] mills  on  each  dollar. 

The  population  of  Piqua  in  1840  was  1480. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1841. 

Township 


Town 

( Vlayor 
} Recorder 
b Treasurer 
*' Marshal 
^ Market  Master  “ “ 

Touncil,  1-Ward  Win.  Elliott 
2-  ' 

3-  ' 

4- 


I.  S.  Clark 

J.  F.  Dodds 
Jos.  G.  Young 
Jos.  Kelly 


Edward  Manning 
David  Hunter 
J.  P.  Williamson 


Trustees  B.  F.  Brown 

Win.  C.  Dills 
A.  K.  Brandon 
Clerk  M.  G.  Mitchell 

Treasurer  Jos.  Sage 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 
Win.  Elliott 

Constables  Robt.  Shannon 

Joshua  Worlev 
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In  the  summer  of  1841,  some  unfortunate  pedestrian  fell  into  the  open 
cellar-way  which  extended  out  in  front  of  Martin  Simpson’s  house  (site  of 
present  post-office),  and  on  complaining  to  members  of  council,  that  body 
ordered  the  Recorder  to  notify  Simpson  to  keep  his  cellar-door  down  after 
night.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  order,  council  then  passed  an  ordi- 
nance in  regard  to  the  closing  of  cellar-ways  and  other  dangerous  cavities 
in  the  town. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1842. 


Town  Townshij) 


Mayor 

J.  P.  Williamson 

Trustees 

Wm.  C.  Dills 

Recorder 

W.  R.  Barrington 

B.  F.  Brown 

Treasurer 

Jos.  G.  Young 

A.  K.  Brandon 

Marshal 

John  Garvey 

Clerk 

W.  R.  Barrington 

Market  Master 

“ “ 

Treasurer 

John  Brown 

Council,  1-Ward 

Demas  Adams,  Jr. 

Justice  Peace  Hugh  Scott 

2-  “ 

Geo.  H.  Brown 

Wm.  Elliott 

3-  “ 

David  Jordan 

Constables 

G.  N.  Miller 

4-  “ 

Jos.  Sawyer 

Pat.  Scully 

Very  few  events  of  local  interest  occurred  during  this  year,  but  toward  .j 
its  close  it  was  determined  to  reincorporate  the  town  on  a larger  scale.  A;  I 
bill  to  that  effect  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  by  | 
State  Senator  Updegraff  in  the  winter  of  1842-43.  The  bill  passed,  and  the  j 
new  incorporation  papers  were  signed  by  John  Chaney,  Speaker  of  the  | 
House;  Jas.  S.  Farran,  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  and  J.  Sloane,  Secretary  of  | 
State,  on  March  21,  1843,  to  be  in  force  on  and  after  April  1,  1854.  This 
new  incorporation  included  all  of  Fractional  Section  17,  and  all  of  Section 
18,  Towhship  6,  Range  5 East.  The  29  articles  of  this  Act  stipulate  the 
officials  to  be  elected  and  their  duties;  also  the  division  of  the  town  into  wards, 
with  their  boundaries,  and  places  the  date  of  the  annual  spring  election  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  April,  from  10  A.  M.  to  4 P.  M.,  the  Common  Council  .} 
acting  as  judges  at  the  election. 


One  amusing  event  in  the  Summer  of  1842,  was  the  “Battle  of  Broad- 
ford”  at  Troy.  This  is  admirably  described  in  our  Chapter  of  Remi- 
niscences. I 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1843. 


Tc 

Mayor 
Recorder 
Treasurer 
Marshal 
Market  Master 


W.  R.  Barrington 
F.  F.  Cole 
David  Alexander 
John  Garvey 


Townshif) 

Trustees  B.  F.  Brown 

A.  K.  Brandon 
Jacob  Landes 

Clerk  W.  R.  Barrington 

Treasurer  David  Alexander 


I 
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Council,  1-Ward  Wm.  P.  Hilliard  Justice  Peace  W.  R.  Barrington 


2-  “ 

Jas.  Carson 

Wm.  Elliott 

3-  “ 

Caleb  Imlay 

Constables  Geo.  N.  Miller 

4-  “ 

David  Jordan 

David  Hunter 

5-  “ 

John  Rayner,  Sr. 

Council  passed  many  ordinances  this  year,  most  of  which  related  to  the 
improvement  of  streets,  alleys,  and  side-walks,  though  one  referred  to  ex- 
hibitors of  live  animals,  wax  figures,  puppets,  sleight-of-hand,  theatricals,  or 
shows  of  any  kind  for  which  money  is  required  for  admission,  they  being  re- 
quired to  pay  not  less  than  $5.,  or  more  than  $10.  for  a license  for  one  day. 
Another  related  to  licensing  tavern  keepers  who  deal  in  spirituous  liquors 
in  quantities  of  less  than  one  quart. 


I Old  Town  Hall — Built  in  1844-45 

( At  a meeting  of  Council  held  May  2,  1843,  David  Jordan,  John  Rayner, 
Sr.,  Caleb  Imlay,  and  Mayor  Barrington  were  made  a committee  to  ascertain 
I the  probable  cost  of  erecting  a market-house,  council  chamber,  and  engine 
house.  At  the  next  meeting  the  committee  reported;  that  in  their  opinion, 
,a  building  of  brick,  two  stories,  40  feet  by  60  feet,  18  inch  wall  for  lower 
dory,  and  13  inch  wall  for  the  upj)er  story,  will  require  70,000  brick,  which 
^hey  calculated  would  cost  in  the  wall  $350.  For  joists,  flooring,  rafters, 
•upola,  stone,  and  })ainting,  with  contingencies  $630.  For  carpenter  work 
5350,  making  in  all,  including  $200,  for  a market  house,  $1480,  toward  which 
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the  Trustees  of  Washington  Township  have  subscribed  $300.,  on  condition 
that  they  be  given  the  use  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  for  township  purposes. 

The  above  report  accepted  and  the  committee  continued.  At  a meeting 
of  the  board  on  July  3,  1843,  Martin  S.  Crane  presented  a draft  of  a town 
hall,  engine  house,  and  market  house  combined,  and  on  motion  the  plan 
was  adopted. 

The  Recorder  was  instructed  to  publish  an  advertisement  for  bids  for 
erecting  said  building  to  correspond  with  plans,  said  proposals  to  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Mayor  on  Monday,  July  17,  1843,  at  1 P.  M. 

The  bids  were  opened  at  the  time  specified,  and  the  board  accepted 
Russell  and  Manning’s  proposal,  but  when  called  upon  to  sign  the  contract, 
they  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  agreed  upon,  so  their  proposal  was 
considered  void.  At  about  this  time  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  No.  8 made  Council; 
a proposition  to  build  a third  story  on  the  town  hall  now  about  to  be  erected; 
Council  to  give  them  a lease  for  twenty  years,  renewable  forever,  on  the! 
payment  of  $900.;  $200.  to  be  paid  when  the  foundation  was  laid,  $200.  when' 
the  building  is  completed,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  installments. 
Council  to  give  the  lodge  and  its  members  the  entire  right  of  taking  possessio 
of  said  third  story  and  its  approaches,  and  reserving  to  Council  the  right  o 
taking  possession  of  said  story  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  by  paying  the  lodge 
the  amount  expended  by  them  in  said  building,  and  all  reasonable  damages 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  plans  altered  to  suit  the  additional] 
story.  Sept.  4,  1843,  the  bids  of  C.  Mclnnery  and  J.  R.  Hilliard  were  con- 
sidered, and  Hilliard’s  bid  of  3200.  accepted. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Township  Lease: 

By  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Common  Council 
of  Piqua  and  the  Trustees  of  Washington  Township,  the  north-west 
room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  proposed  town  hall  was  leased  to 
said  Trustees  for  a term  of  99  years,  with  privilege  of  them  renewing 
lease  indefinitely,  the  Trustees  to  pay  the  sum  of  $300  into  the 
building  fund. 

Signed  by  David  Jordan,  Mayor;  R.  F.  Cole,  Recorder;  W.  P. 
Hilliard,  James  Carson,  Caleb  Imlay  and  John  Rayner,  Councilmen; 
and  B.  F.  Brown,  A.  K.  Brandon  and  Jacob  Landes,  Trustees  of 
Washington  Township,  and  Wm.  Elliott,  Clerk,  on  March  4,  1844. 

On  March  9,  1844,  the  township  paid  an  installment  of  $100,  and 
March  21,  the  Odd  Fellows  paid  their  first  $200.  At  this  time  the  plans  c 
the  building  were  altered  to  accommodate  the  meat-market  on  the  firs 
floor.  Council  authorized  the  issue  of  blank  script  enough  for  $1500 
which  $1000  was  issued  to  J.  R.  Hilliard,  said  script  to  bear  7%  interest  froii 
Nov.  4,  1844,  as  per  contract. 

The  close  of  the  year  1844  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  town  hal|  ^35^1 
and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  board  at  a total  cost  of  $3382.09.  Of  thj  333^ 
the  Odd  Fellows  paid  $900,  Washington  $300,  and  the  town  $2182.09.  Tli 
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contractor,  John  Reed  Hilliard  was  assisted  in  its  erection  by  Rankin  Walkup 
and  James  Hardesty,  carpenters,  and  Samuel  Redman  and  Jim  Godall  as 
brick-layers.  John  Rayner,  Sr.,  put  in  the  market  stalls  and  did  most  of 
jthe  work  on  the  partitions  and  finishing.  The  windows  and  iron  work  were 
brought  up  from  Cincinnati  by  boat  in  the  spring  of  1844. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  government  of  town  hall: 

I The  hall  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Town  Marshal,  and  may  be 
iised  for  the  following  purposes,  i.  e.:  For  all  religious  purposes,  provided 
Ichat  no  one  denomination  shall  occupy  it  more  than  once  a month.  For  all 
Dolitical  meetings,  provided  some  one  individual  become  responsible  to  the 
Marshal.  For  all  scientific  and  moral  lectures,  all  literary,  temperance  and 
I benevolent  societies  on  the  following  conditions: 

i I For  opening  and  cleaning  hall 50c. 

e For  fire  in  addition 123/2C- 

a For  light  in  addition  373/^c. 

*'  All  applications  for  the  use  of  the  hall  must  be  made  to  the  Marshal, 
“ Vhose  duty  it  shall  be  to  open  and  close  the  hall,  and  preserve  order  during 
he  time  it  shall  be  occupied. 

2nd.  All  town  meetings,  and  meetings  of  the  Town  Council  shall  be 
^Aee,  and  the  Marshal’s  fees  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  corporation  treasury. 

Theatrical  performances  of  every  kind  are  excluded  from  the  use  of 
he  hall. 

The  first  meeting  of  council  was  held  in  the  new  hall  on  March  3,  1845. 
’he  first  meeting  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  their  new  room  was  June  11,  1845. 
>n  Jan.  21,  1845  the  township  trustees  took  possession  of  their  room  and  have 
iccupied  it  ever  since. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  town  records  and  take  up  the  thread  where 
roken.  In  Jan.  1844,  Wm.  R.  Barrington  died,  and  Council  passed  resolu- 
ons  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family.  Barrington  came  to 
iqua  early  in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  of  the  early 
;)wn.  He  was  foremost  in  newspaper  work,  and  was  selected  to  fill  many 
important  offices  during  his  residence  here. 

‘ David  Jordan  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
1 0 1 [ay or  Barrington. 


ftp  f 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1844. 


Town 

Geo.  B.  Frye 
J.  A.  Truitt 
John  Morrow 
fill  arshal  John  Garvey 

T1  arket  Master  “ “ 


froi 


U 


ayor 

reorder 

'easurer 


Township 

Trustees  Richard  Morrow 

Jacob  Landes 
Jos.  Hewes 
Clerk  Wm.  Elliott 

Treasurer  David  Alexander 
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Council,  1-Ward  W.  P.  Hilliard 

2-  “ W.  M.  Garvey 

3-  “ J.  D.  Holtzerman 

4-  “ L.  R.  Brownell 


Justice  Peace  Wm.  Elliott 
Jacob  Landes 
Constables  David  Hunter 
John  Garvey 


In  this  year  the  High  street  bridge  over  the  canal  was  built  by  Randle 
Duffin,  for  $348,  and  was  painted  by  W.  J.  Downs  for  $16. 

Sycamore  street,  from  Downing  street  to  the  Covington  road,  was 
presented  to  the  town  by  Jos.  Sawyer,  Sr.  The  bridge  at  the  north  end  of 
Main  street  was  refloored  with  16,770  feet  of  hickory-elm  plank,  at  78c  per 
100  feet. 

Geo.  B.  Frye  resigned  from  the  office  of  Mayor,  July  15,  1844,  and  John 
P.  Williamson  was  elected  to  serve  the  balance  of  his  term. 

The  large  pond  in  the  west  part  of  town  was  drained  by  contractors 
Hunter  & Jones,  for  $165. 

The  enrollment  of  persons  in  Washington  Township,  between  the  age 
of  21  and  45  years,  liable  to  military  duty,  as  taken  by  the  Assessor  in 
April  1844,  was  300. 

A bill  for  hauling  and  spreading  102  loads  of  gravel  on  the  public  square 
at  5c  per  load,  was  allowed  C.  Hensey. 

TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1845. 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Town 

Mayor  J.  W.  Horton 

Recorder  J.  A.  Truitt 

Treasurer  W.  M.  Garvey 

Marshal  John  Garvey 

Market  Master  “ “ 

Council,  1-Ward  A.  C.  Alexander 

2-  “ Wm.  Darnold 

3-  “ John  Pegan 

4-  “ Sam.  Davis 

5-  “ C.  W.  Bowdle 

A curfew  law  was  in  force  in  1845:  All  persons  found  on  the  street  i 

after  10  P.  M.  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  same,  or  be  held  as  suspiciouij 
characters. 

David  Hunter  was  employed  to  repair  wharfs,  and  to  grade  and  grave 
Canal  street. 

• TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1846. 

Town  Township 


Township 

Trustees  Richard  Morrow 
Jacob  Landes 
Stephen  Johnston 
Wm.  Elliott 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Justice  Peace  Wm.  Elliott 
Jacob  Landes 
Constables  David  Hunter 
John  Garvey 


Mayor 
Recorder 
Treasurer 
Marshal 
Market  Master 


S.  S.  McKinney 
J.  A.  Truitt 
W.  M.  Garvey 
David  Hunter 


Trustees 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Richard  Morrow 
Jacob  Landes 
Steph.  Johnston 
Wm.  Elliott 
Geo.  B.  Frye 
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Council,  1-Ward 

Samuel  Woods 

Justice  Peace  Wm.  Elliott 

2-  “ 

S.  French 

Jacob  Landes 

3-  “ 

R.  F.  Cole 

Constables  David  Hunter 

4-  “ 

J.  P.  Williamson 

John  Garvey 

5-  “ 

J.  Morrow 

In  May  of  this  year  U.  S.  declared  war  on  Mexico.  A company  of 
volunteers  was  formed  in  Piqua  and  reported  at  Camp  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio’s  quota  was  2,400  men,  but  over  10,000  were  there  to  enlist. 
The  Piqua  company  was  rejected  and  returned  home,  but  several  of  the  boys, 
including  Capt.  Frank  Hardy,  enlisted  in  other  regiments  and  were  sent  to 
the  front.  Several  other  companies  passed  through  Piqua  on  canal  boats 
on  their  way  to  Camp  Washington. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  fire-bell  was  hung  in  the  cupola  of  the  town  hall. 

A new  plat  of  the  town  was  accepted  from  Walkup  & Cole,  at  a price  of  $50. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1847. 
Town  Township 


Mayor 

Jos.  C.  Horton 

Trustees 

Richard  Morrow 

Recorder 

J.  A.  Truitt 

Jacob  Landes 

Freasurer 

W.  M.  Garvey 

Steph.  Johnston 

Mar.  and  M.  M. 

David  Hunter 

Clerk 

Wm.  Elliott 

Council,  1-Ward 

Sam  Woods 

Treasurer 

Geo.  B.  Frye 

2-  “ 

S.  French 

Justice  Peace  Wm.  Elliott 

3-  “ 

Valentine  Butsch 

Jacob  Landes 

4-  “ 

Jos.  Sawyer,  Sr. 

Constables 

David  Hunter 

5-  “ 

John  Rayner,  Sr. 

John  Garvey 

Council  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  at 
'b  P.  M.  and  the  Marshal  instructed  to  ring  the  fire-bell  twenty  minutes 
)revious  to  the  time  of  meeting. 

There  was  a “Calaboose”  built  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town  hall.  It 
^as  built  of  wood,  and  escapes  were  frequent. 

! 1847  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  of  our  first  great  flood  in  the  Miami 

iver.  Two  of  the  Piqua  bridges  were  washed  away,  and  the  water  came 
iip  to  Harrison  street. 


TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1848. 
Town  Township 


lay  or 

Jos.  C.  Horton 

Trustees 

Steph.  Johnston 

ilecorder 

J.  A.  Truitt 

Jacob  Landes 

I’reasurer 

John  Morrow 

J.  H.  Defrees 

lar.  and  M . M.  John  Garvey 

Clerk 

Wm.  Elliott 

'ouncil,  1-Ward 

Sam.  Woods 

Treasurer 

Geo.  B.  Frye 

2-  “ 

S.  French 

Justice  Peace  Wm.  Elliott 

3-  “ 

Val.  Butsch 

Jacob  Landes 

4-  “ 

R.  Walkup 

Constables 

David  Hunter 

5-  “ 

John  Rayner,  Sr. 

Dan.  II.  Freeman 
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On  June  16,  1848,  an  ordinance  was  passed  ordering  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  to  take  up  all  Corporation  Script,  and  issue  the  holders  therewith,  : 
bonds,  redeemable  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  1860,  bearing  interest  at  6%  from 
Jan.  1,  1848;  interest  payable  annually. 

A.  C.  Alexander,  Sam’l  Pettit,  J.  W.  Defrees,  Stephan  Johnston,  and| 
Jas.  Hart,  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  physicians  of  the  town  as  to' 
the  best  methods  for  preventing,  and  curing  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  Manyi 
people  of  Piqua  and  Troy  were  victims  of  this  dread  disease  during  its  ravages' 
in  1848-49. 


AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1849. 

Township 


Mayor 
Recorder 
Treasurer 
Marshal 
Market  Master 
Council,  1-Ward 
2-  “ 

3-  “ 

4-  “ 

5-  “ 


TOWN 

Town 

Jos.  C.  Horton 
M.  H.  Jones 
John  Morrow 
D.  H.  Freeman 


Trustees 


Sam.  Woods 
Simeon  French 
Levi  Gale 
Rankin  Walkup 
Henry  Rouzer 


Steph.  Johnston 
Richard  Morrow 
J.  P.  Williamson 
Robt.  F.  Cole 
Henry  Kitchen 
Justice  Peace  Win.  Elliott 
Jacob  Landes 
David  Hunter 
John  Garvey 


Clerk 

Treasurer 


Constables 


Mayor  J.  C.  Horton  resigned  Oct.  23,  1849,  and  Council  elected  Stephei 
Johnston  to  serve  remainder  of  term. 

In  November  of  this  year  a census  of  the  town  was  taken,  which  showec 
the  following  result: 


Number  White  Males  over  21 


Total 

Number  Negroes  in  the  three  places 


Piqua  Huntersville 

Rossville  j 

. .841 

57 

20  i 

. .781 

43 

23  ; 

.1718 

121 

57  1, 

.3340 

221 

100  1 

. 89 

3750 

'f 


On  May  23,  1849,  $150  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  sm 
veying  the  contemplated  railroads  from  Piqua  to  Urbana,  and  from  Piquf 
to  Sidney.  Another  item  of  expense  was  a bill  of  $3.66  allowed  J.  W.  Kir 
for  work  on  “Telegraphic  Poles.” 

The  Mayor  reported  concerning  an  application  to  the  State  Legislatui 
for  granting  a “City  Charter,”  and  Simeon  French  was  appointed  to  repoi 
at  next  meeting  the  substance  of  a bill  to  be  presented  to  that  body. 
Charter  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Columbus  in  February;  1850,  and  wi 
granted  March  19,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PIQUA  INCORPORATED  AS  A CITY 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  City  of  Piqua. 

Passed  March  19,  1850. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  that  so 
much  of  the  Township  of  Washington,  in  the  County  of  Miami  as  is 
contained  within  the  following  bounds,  to-wit;  commencing  at  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  Miami  river  east  of  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Branch; 
thence  west  through  Section  19,  Township  6,  Range  6,  to  the  west  side  of 
?aid  section;  thence  north  on  said  section  line  to  the  north-west  corner  of 

Sthe  south-west  quarter  of  fractional  Section  7,  Township  6,  Range  6;  thence 
3ast  to  the  center  of  Miami  river;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  river  to 
place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  created  an  Incorporated  City  of 
|:he  2nd  class,  the  inhabitants  thereof  a body  politic,  and  corporate,  with 
|)erpetual  succession,  distinguished  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  City  of 
^^?iqua. 

This  Charter  also  designates  the  offices,  the  rules  laid  down  for  cities  of 
I his  class,  and  the  division  of  the  wards  and  their  boundaries. 

It  further  provides  for  a Board  of  Managers  of  the  Common  Schools, 
>ne  member  to  be  elected  from  each  ward. 

The  first  election  under  the  new  charter  was  on  April  6,  1850. 

CITY  AND  TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS  FOR  1850. 


Town 

Stephen  Johnston 
M.  H.  Jones 
John  Morrow 
Tho.  B.  Anderson 


Township 

Trustees  Richard  Morrow 

Jacob  Landes 
Rankin  Walkup 
Clerk  Geo.  B.  Frye 

Treasurer  Henry  Kitchen 

Justice  Peace  Jacob  Landes 
Win.  Elliott 


Jayor 
Recorder 
Measurer 
larket  Master 
larshal  “ “ 

treet  Commiss.  David  Hunter 
ility  Engineer  Rankin  Walkup 
■ouncil,  1-Ward  Sam.  Wood 

2-  “ Pat.  Scully 

3-  “ James  Noland 

4-  “ Rankin  Walkup 

5-  “ Henry  Rouzer 

resident  of  Council,  Rankin  Walkup. 

Board  of  Managers  of  Public  Schools;  1-Ward,  L.  D.  Wood;  2- Ward, 
. W.  Shipley;  3-Ward,  J.  C.  Worley;  4-Ward,  J.  S.  Jarvis;  5-Ward,  Win. 
ayner. 

Hereafter  in  following  up  the  list  of  city  and  township  officials,  it  will 
5 necessary,  for  lack  of  sjiace,  to  drop  our  regular  form  and  use  the  ordinary 
atistical  method — Names  of  offieials,  and  date  of  beginning  and  end  of 


Constables 


Assessor 


Sam.  B.  Garvey 
T.  H.  Anderson 
Jos.  Sage 


Number  of  Votes  cast  560. 
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their  terms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  elections  for  the  City  and  Town- 
ship always  took  place  in  April  of  each  year  until  March  12,  1904,  when  the 
State  Legislature  passed  a bill  abolishing  spring  elections  in  Ohio.  There- 
after these  officials  were  chosen  at  the  regular  November  elections. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  from  1850  to  1907,  the  end  of  our  civi 
history. 


MAYORS. 


Name 

Date  Time  of  service 

Remarks 

Stephen  Johnston 

1850-51 

3 Years 

Including  1838-49.  | 

Win.  Elliott 

1851-55 

4 

Francis  Reed 

1855-57 

2 

<< 

W.  N.  Foster 

1857-63 

6 

Resigned  Feb.  63  to  join  army. 

John  Garner 

1863-67 

4 

Harvey  Clark 

1867-67 

K 

Resigned  Oct.  10,  1867.  j 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1867-75 

cc 

W.  W.  V.  Buchanan 

1875-77 

2 

George  Dettmer 

1877-81 

4 

Geo.  A.  Brooks 

1881-89 

8 

a 

John  C.  Geyer 

1889-90 

Resigned  Dec.  1,  1890. 

Ed.  M.  Wilbee 

1890-93 

<< 

Jas.  Ward  Keyt 

1893-97 

4 

j 

J.  E.  Smith 

1897-1903 

6 

1 

L.  C.  Cron 

1903-05 

23^ 

Held  over  to  Jan.  1,  1906.  i 

J.  C.  Hughes 

1906- 

RECORDER. 

Was  designated 

as  Clerk  after  1854.  1 

Name 

Date  Time  of  Service  Remarks  i 

M.  H.  Jones 

1849-52 

3 Years 

J.  W.  Defrees 

1852-58 

6 

Wm.  Elliott 

1858-60 

2 

1 

Frank  A.  Hardy 

1860-63 

2 

Wm.  Elliott 

1863-64 

1 

Jos.  C.  Horton 

1864-69 

5 

Frank  A.  Hardy 

1869-71 

2 

a 

H.  C.  Landis 

1871-73 

2 

cc 

Frank  A.  Hardy 

1873-74 

1 

a 

F.  B.  Mott 

1874-77 

3 

J.  H.  Hatch 

1877-93 

16 

£C 

C.  J.  Olin 

1893-94 

1 

Seth  McCullough 

1894-1901 

7 

(4 

M.  G.  Smith 

1901-02 

1 

44 

J.  R.  Miles 

1902-04 

2 

4C 

"1 

W.  B.  DuBois 

1904- 

■f' 
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TREASURER. 

Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Remarks 

John  Morrow 

1850-52 

2 

Years 

Jos.  G.  Young 

1852-58 

6 

Win.  Mendenhall 

1858-61 

3 

“ 

Jos.  G.  Young 

1861-63 

2 

“ 

F.  L.  Morrow 

1863-64 

1 

“ 

Jos.  G.  Young 

1864-71 

7 

“ 

Thomas  L.  Daniels 

1871-74 

3 

“ 

Jos.  G.  Young 

1874-76 

2 

a 

William  Scott 

1876-77 

1 

ti 

Cad.  Langdon 

1877-88 

11 

J.  S.  Patterson 

1888-1903  15 

a 

John  H.  Young 

1903- 

MARSHAL. 

Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Remarks 

Tho.  H.  Anderson 

1850-51 

1 

Years 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1851-55 

4 

John  Davis 

1855-56 

1 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1856-64 

8 

(( 

Geo.  Manchester 

1864-66 

2 

44 

Christ.  Klipstine 

1866-67 

1 

44 

Isaac  Clark 

1867-68 

1 

44 

John  Franz 

1868-71 

3 

44 

P.  A.  Steadman 

1871-77 

6 

44 

John  Franz 

1877-85 

8 

44 

Jas.  Livingston 

1885-91 

6 

44 

Ed.  N.  Mason 

1891-1903  12 

44 

1 At  this  date  the  office  of  Marshal  was  changed  to  Chief  of  Police. 

Gehle  was  appointed  and  is  still  serving  up  to  date. 

MARKET  MASTER 

Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Remarks 

T.  H.  Anderson 

1850-51 

1 

Years 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1851-55 

4 

“ 

Tohn  Davis 

1855-56 

1 

44 

Daniel  Morrow 

1856-57 

1 

44 

D.  W.  Roggin 

1857-58 

1 

44 

John  Garvey 

1858-63 

5 

44 

lacol)  Peterman 

1863-64 

1 

44 

lolin  Dankworth 

1864-65 

1 

“ 

Levi  (iale 

1865-67 

2 

P.  D.  Jordan 

1867-70 

3 

44 

jSte])!!.  Setterfield 

1870-73 

3 

44 

Frank 
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MARKET 

MASTER — Continued 

Name 

Date  Time  of  Service  Remarks 

F.  D.  Jordan 

1873-75 

2 “ 

John  Vogt 

1875-80 

5 “ 

M.  B.  Upton 

1880-84 

4 “ i 

L.  A.  Medley 

1884-86 

2 “ 

Chas.  T.  Wiltheiss 

1886-90 

4 “ 

L.  A.  Medley 

1890-91 

1 “ ' 

George  Wilson 

1891-97 

6 “ 

W.  W.  Peterson 

1897-98 

1 “ 

Leopold  Kiefer 

1898-1903 

5 “ I 

Wesley  Eichelbarger 

1903- 

STREET  COMMISSIONER  | 

Name 

Date  Time  of  Service  Remarks 

David  Hunter 

1850-51 

1 Years 

John  Ewell 

1851-52 

1 “ 

Elisha  Webb 

1852-55 

3 “ 

1855-69 

14  “ During  this  period  there  was  a 

Street  Commissioner  for  each  i 
of  the  four  wards. 

M.  Keenlan 

1869-71 

2 I 

Wm.  Johnston 

1871-77 

6 “ 

W.  B.  Segner 

1877-81 

4 “ 

Wm.  J.  Downs 

1881-93 

12  “ 

John  Shannon 

1893-99 

6 “ 

Frank  McCauly 

1899-1901 

2 “ 1 

Dan.  Wallace 

1901-03 

2 “ 

After  this  time  this  office  was  under  control  of  Board  of  Public  Service.  : 

CITY  ENGINEER  j 

Name 

Date  Time  of  Service  Remarks 

Rankin  Walkup 

1850-53 

3 Years 

David  Alexander 

1853-54 

1 “ 

A.  G.  Conover 

1854-57 

3 “ 

J.  H.  Rouzer 

1857-58 

1 “ 

A.  G.  Conover 

1858-60 

2 “ : 1 

John  Alexander 

1860-61 

1 “ 1 

A.  G.  Conover 

1861-63 

2 “ 

J.  H.  Rouzer 

1863-64 

1 

Conover  & Rouzer 

1864-65 

1 “ 

J.  H.  Rouzer 

1865-86 

21  “ 1 

C.  C.  Barnett 

1886-88 

2 “ ■ 1 

W.  J.  Jackson 

1888-91 

3 “ i 

H.  E.  Whitlock 

1891-1907 

16  “ 
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CITY  SOLICITOR 

N.  F.  Wilbur,  1867-69;  W.  C.  Johnston,  1869-73,  1874-79;  Wilson  J. 
Vance,  1873-74;  Walter  D.  Jones,  1879-81,  83-91,-94-95;  Stephen  Johnston, 
1881-83;  C.  B.  Jamison,  1891-94;  L.  G.  Davis,  1895-97;  D.  S.  Lindsey, 
1897-1901;  J.  C.  Hughes,  1901-05;  E.  L.  Drake,  1905-. 

There  was  no  regularly  elected  Solieitor  previous  to  1867. 

COUNCILMEN 

In  1850  there  were  5 wards,  with  1 councilman  from  each  ward.  In 
1853  the  number  of  wards  was  cut  to  4,  each  represented  by  2 councilmen. 
In  Dec.  1885  the  number  was  increased  to  6,  with  2 councilmen  from  eaeh. 
April  9,  1892  Huntersville  was  annexed  to  the  city  and  designated  as  the 
7th  ward.  In  Mareh  1894  the  city  was  redistricted  into  5 wards,  with  2 
members  from  each.  This  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  New  Code 
in  1903  when  it  was  again  eut  down  to  4 wards,  with  1 representative  from 
eaeh,  and  3 Councilmen  at  Large.  This  condition  still  exists  in  1907. 


Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Ward 

Samuel  Wood 

1850-51 

1 Years 

1st. 

Patriek  Scully 

1850-51 

1 “ 

2nd. 

James  Noland 

1850-52 

2 “ 

3rd. 

1853-54 

1 “ 

2nd. 

Rankin  Walkup 

1850-51 

1 “ 

4 th. 

Henry  Rouzer 

1850-53 

3 “ 

5th. 

1863-72 

9 “ 

4th. 

Robert  Shannon 

1851-52 

1 “ 

1st. 

1855-59 

4 “ 

1st. 

R.  W.  Shipley 

1851-52 

1 “ 

2nd. 

44  44  44 

1853-55 

2 “ 

1st. 

44  44  44 

1866-69 

3 “ 

1st. 

John  S.  Woods 

1851-52 

1 “ 

4 th. 

“ “ “ 

1853-55 

2 “ 

3rd. 

44  44  44 

1856-60 

4 “ 

3rd. 

Robert  Young 

1852-53 

1 “ 

1st. 

lames  Blair 

1852-53 

1 “ 

2nd. 

4 4 4 4 

1853-54 

1 “ 

1st. 

1.  I).  Holtzerman 

1852-53 

1 “ 

3rd. 

V.  T.  Humphreville 

1852-53 

1 “ 

4th. 

1 

1853-56 

3 “ 

3rd. 

' *4  iC 

1862-64 

2 “ 

3rd. 

him  Began 

1853-54 

1 “ 

2nd. 

]humnings  Scudder 

1853-54 

1 “ 

4th. 

\m.  J.  Jackson 

1853-55 

2 “ 

4th. 

! olm  Yager 

1854-60 

6 “ 

1st, 

|as.  II.  Rea 

1854-60 

6 “ 

2nd. 

I 
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COUNCILMEN- 

— Continued 

Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Ward 

Jas.  H.  Rea 

1862-64 

2 Years 

2nd. 

Jas.  W.  Harman 

1854-57 

3 “ 

2nd. 

Wm.  S.  Betts 

1854-56 

2 “ 

4th.  i 

Joseph  Sawyer,  Sr. 

1855-57 

2 “ 

3rd. 

C.  W.  Bowdle 

1855-63 

8 “ 

4 th.  1 

W.  R.  Crozier 

1856-60 

4 

4th.  j 

Wm.  Hetherington,  Sr. 

1857-59 

2 “ 

2nd.  j 

Wm.  M.  Garvey 

1857-61 

4 “ 

3rd. 

(C  (4  a 

1864-66 

2 “ 

3rd. 

Chas.  L.  Hinch 

1859-60 

1 “ 

1st.  j 

T.  L.  P.  Defrees 

1859-63 

4 “ 

2nd.  I 

F.  M.  Shipley 

1860-62 

2 “ 

1st.  1 

John  W.  King 

1860-61 

1 “ 

1st.  1 

August  Thoma 

1860-62 

2 “ 

2nd.  1 

Tho.  J.  Lawton 

1860-62 

2 “ 

3rd.  1 

W.  D.  Alexander 

1860-63 

3 “ 

4 th.  I 

Wm.  Elliott 

1861-63 

2 “ 

1st.  1 

S.  R.  Lawder 

1861-63 

2 “ 

3rd.  1 

John  Garner 

1862-63 

1 “ 

1st.  1 

James  Carson 

1863-66 

3 “ 

1st.  1 

F.  W.  Reiter 

1863-66 

3 “ 

1st.  1 

Wm.  Hamilton 

1863-65 

2 “ 

2nd.  1 

P.  A.  Williamson 

1863-64 

1 “ 

3rd.  1 

T.  L.  Daniels 

1863-67 

4 “ 

4th.  1 

John  H.  Moore 

1863-66 

3 “ 

4th.  1 

Wm.  Layman 

1864-66 

2 “ 

2nd.  1 

Harvey  Clark 

1864-65 

1 “ 

3rd.  1 

Jacob  Widner 

1865-67 

2 “ 

2nd.  J 

George  Anderson 

1865-66 

1 “ 

3rd.l 

Stephen  Johnston 

1866-68 

2 “ 

1st. 

<C  (( 

1869-70 

1 “ 

Ist.l 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1866-68 

2 “ 

2nd.l 

Wm.  J.  Jackson 

1866-73 

7 “ 

3rd.| 

C.  S.  Parker 

1866-76 

10  “ 

3rd.l 

G.  V.  Dorsey 

1866-68 

2 “ 

4th.  ■ 

John  Smith 

1867-69 

2 “ 

2nd.B 

Steph.  Setterfield 

1868-72 

4 “ 

Ist.'l 

Wm.  Prince,  Sr. 

1868-70 

2 “ 

2nd.l 

I.  J.  Whitlock 

1868-70 

2 “ 

4th.fl 

J.  F.  Hemsteger 

1869-71 

2 “ 

2nd.J 

a 

1876-80 

4 “ 

2nd.  II 
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COUNCILMEN — Continued 


Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Ward 

Henry  Flesh 

1870-73 

3 

1st. 

it  a 

1874-92 

18 

1st. 

tt  << 

1893-94 

1 

££ 

1st. 

it  a 

1901-03 

2 

(( 

1st. 

Chas.  A.  Frey 

1870-72 

2 

2nd. 

C.  C.  Barnett 

1870-72 

2 

4th. 

it 

1876-78 

2 

4th. 

a a 

1891-92 

1 

5 th. 

Wm.  H.  Kitchen 

1871-74 

3 

ii 

2nd. 

Steph.  Genslinger 

1872-74 

2 

1st. 

Henry  Hasebrook 

1872-76 

4 

££ 

2nd. 

A.  G.  Butterfield 

1872-76 

4 

4 th. 

W.  P.  Orr 

1872-87 

15 

4th. 

a a 4( 

1887-94 

7 

44 

6 th. 

££  (6 

1894-1903 

9 

44 

1st. 

W.  D.  Schmidtiapp 

1873-75 

2 

44 

1st. 

Wm.  McWilliams 

1873-86 

13 

44 

3rd. 

££  a 

1887-93 

6 

4 * 

4th. 

George  Dettmer 

1874-77 

3 

2nd. 

J.  L.  Schneyer 

1875-79 

4 

44 

1st. 

G.  N.  Zeigenf elder 

1876-78 

2 

44 

3rd. 

it  a ti 

1879-82 

3 

4> 

3rd. 

it  ti  a 

1884-85 

1 

44 

3rd. 

Amos  Abley 

1877-81 

4 

44 

2nd. 

H.  E.  Loomis 

1878-79 

1 

44 

3rd. 

Howard  Scudder 

1878-82 

4 

44 

4 th. 

W.  F.  Harbaugh 

1879-81 

2 

44 

1st. 

John  Benkert 

1880-82 

2 

44 

2nd. 

J.  F.  Hummel 

1881-85 

4 

44 

1st. 

R.  P.  Campbell 

1881-85 

4 

44 

2nd. 

Howard  Scudder 

1884-86 

2 

4 th. 

Chas.  T.  Wiltheiss 

1882-86 

4 

44 

2nd. 

R.  P.  Spiker 

1882-84 

2 

44 

3rd. 

Ed.  M.  Wilbee 

1882-84 

2 

44 

4th. 

’ a ti  a 

1886-88 

2 

44 

4 th. 

Theo.  Schmidtiapp 

1885-87 

2 

44 

1st. 

John  Dankworth 

1885-87 

2 

2nd. 

a a 

1888-90 

2 

44 

2nd. 

Harry  Gear 

1885-86 

1 

44 

3rd. 

Abram  Chryst 

1886-88 

2 

44 

2nd. 

Walter  Lacy 

1886-88 

2 

44 

3rd. 
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COUNCILMEN — Continued 


Name 

Date 

Time  of  Service 

Ward 

Harry  Fleming 

1886-87 

1 Years 

3rd. 

T.  M.  Aspinall 

1886-92 

6 “ 

4th. 

J.  W.  Nigh 

1886-88 

2 “ 

5 th. 

“ “ “ 

1890-91 

1 “ 

5th. 

Ed.  Roegner 

1886-89 

3 “ 

5th. 

Samuel  Bowman 

1886-89 

3 “ 

1st. 

1894-97 

3 “ 

1st. 

John  Brendle 

1887-89 

2 “ 

3rd. 

H.  Beile 

1887-89 

2 “ 

2nd. 

Frank  Hemsteger 

1888-90 

2 “ 

3rd. 

Stephen  Scudder 

1888-90 

2 “ 

5th. 

Lewis  Leonard 

1888-90 

2 “ 

6th. 

Frank  Steiner 

1889-93 

4 “ 

1st. 

H.  L.  Becker 

1889-91 

2 “ 

2nd. 

1892-94 

2 “ 

2nd. 

Henry  Dettman 

1889-93 

4 “ 

3rd. 

D.  S.  Bates 

1889-93 

4 “ 

5th. 

Paul  Deterlin 

1890-92 

2 “ 

2nd. 

M.  E.  Barber 

1890-92 

2 “ 

3rd. 

Frank  Robbins 

1890-92 

2 “ 

6th. 

Otto  Simon 

1891-93 

2 “ 

2nd. 

Jacob  Hirt 

1892-94 

2 “ 

3rd. 

1895-99 

4 “ 

3rd. 

John  Dabus 

1892-94 

2 “ 

4 th. 

66  66 

1894-95 

1 “ 

3rd. 

C.  W.  Bowdle 

1892-94 

2 “ 

5th. 

John  Schlosser 

1892-94 

2 “ 

1st. 

Ed.  J.  Granger 

1893-94 

1 “ 

2nd. 

J.  R.  Pursell 

1893-94 

1 “ 

3rd. 

E.  A.  Hiatt 

1893-94 

1 “ 

4th. 

W.  J.  Lawder 

1893-94 

1 “ 

5 th. 

J.  H.  Connely 

1893-94 

1 “ 

6th. 

A.  J.  Cron 

1893-94 

1 “ 

7th. 

66  66  66 

1894-98 

4 “ 

2nd. 

Chas.  Thomas 

1893-94 

1 “ 

7th. 

H.  H.  Meinders 

1894-97 

3 “ 

2nd. 

G.  R.  Nicklin 

1894-95 

1 “ 

3rd. 

James  Hicks 

1894-95 

1 “ 

4th. 

C.  F.  Rankin 

1894-96 

2 “ 

4th. 

L.  E.  Chamberlin 

1894-96 

2 “ 

5th. 

J.  L.  Prugh 

1894-97 

3 “ 

5th. 
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COUNCILMEN — Concluded 


Name 

Date 

M.  J.  Kerrigan 

1895-90 

C.  W.  Greene 

1890-98 

S.  M.  Allison 

1890-02 

Wm.  Hetherington 

1890-99 

<c  << 

1902-03 

C.  L.  Siiessman 

1890-1900 

H.  A.  McCabe 

1897-98 

W.  H.  McManus 

1897-99 

A.  M.  Bowdle 

1897-99 

J.  0.  Neer 

1898-99 

L.  C.  Cron 

1898-01 

((  (<  << 

1901-03 

J.  H.  Attenweiler 

1898-1900 

W.  C.  Wooten 

1899-01 

Fred.  Phillippi 

1899-1900 

W.  E.  Blacke 

1899-03 

J.  W.  Fisher 

1899-03 

D.  H.  Heater 

1899-01 

Benjamin  Ehlen 

1900-02 

Henry  Hoppy 

1900-01 

Frank  Schaffer 

1900-03 

1903- 

Fred.  Revolt 

1901-03 

Ed.  Speelman 

1901-04 

James  Marshal 

1902-04 

H.  C.  North 

1902-03 

Wm.  Caterlin 

1903-05 

C.  W.  Magee 

1905- 

John  Anderson 

1905- 

A.  M.  Bowdle 

1905- 

COUNCILMEN  AT 

Time  of  Service 

Ward 

1 Years 

3rd. 

2 

3rd. 

6 

<< 

4th. 

3 

4th. 

1 

4 th. 

4 

5th. 

1 

44 

1st. 

2 

44 

2nd. 

2 

44 

5th. 

1 

1st. 

3 

44 

2nd. 

2 

5th. 

2 

44 

3rd. 

2 

1st. 

1 

2nd. 

4 

44 

2nd. 

4 

44 

4 th. 

2 

44 

5th. 

2 

2nd. 

1 

4 4 

3rd. 

3 

3rd. 

1st. 

2 

3rd. 

3 

5th. 

2 

4% 

2nd. 

1 

4th. 

2 

44 

3rd. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

LARGE 


W.  K.  Leonard,  Chas.  H.  Brown,  and  E.  Schneyer,  1903-05;  Geo. 
Peffer,  John  Fecker,  and  Ed.  Roegner,  1905 — . 


PRESIDENTS  OF  COUNCIL 

I Rankin  Walkup,  1850-51;  R.  W.  Shipley,  1851-52;  Robert  Young, 
1852-53;  Wm.  Humphreville,  1853-54;  1855-50;  Win.  J.  Jackson,  1854-55, 
1807-70;  C.  W.  Bowdle,  1850-03;  Jas.  H.  Rea,  1803-04;  T.  L.  Daniels, 
1804-07;  C.  S.  Parker,  1870-70;  Henry  Flesh,  1870-81,  84-85,  89-90,  93-94; 
VV.  P.  Orr,  1881-84,  85-89,  90-92,  94-1900,  1901-03;  H.  E.  Dettman,  92-93; 
L.  C.  Cron,  1900-01;  C.  B.  Jamison,  1903-00;  Dr.  O.  Tydings,  1900 — . 
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TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS 


TRUSTEES 


Name 

Date 

Years 

Name 

Date 

Richard  Morrow 

1850-55 

5 

Jas.  McMaken 

1873-81 

Jacob  Landes 

1850-52 

2 

D.  A.  Mitchell 

1874-77 

Rankin  Walkup 

1850-52 

2 

Wm.  Irvin 

1876-77 

Jonas  Ward 

1852-54 

2 

Jas.  Hardesty 

1877-85 

Wm.  Elliott 

1852-54 

2 

66  66 

1886-90 

1863-64 

1 

66  66 

1896-99 

R.  W.  Shipley 

1854-63 

9 

J.  T.  Cathcart 

1877-84 

((  66  66 

1866-67 

1 

66  66  66 

1885-86 

J.  H.  D.  Johnston 

1854-55 

1 

D.  C.  Statler 

1881-83 

Mtichell  Elliott 

1855-56 

1 

66  66  66 

1884-89 

Wm.  C.  Dills 

1855-63 

8 

Jos.  Defrees 

1883-91 

J.  W.  Hunter 

1856-63 

7 

66  6 6 

1901-06 

B .F.  Brown 

1863-68 

5 

Dan.  Morrow 

1889-92 

Wm.  Humphreville  1863-64 

1 

Martin  Norton 

1890-96 

M.  B.  Upton 

1864-66 

2 

66  66 

1899-1902 

J.  M.  Evans 

1864-66 

2 

66  66 

1903— 

J.  H.  Rea 

1866-68 

2 

W.  H.  Graham 

1891-94 

John  Zollinger 

1867-74 

7 

Paul  Graef 

1892-95 

Jas.  Hamilton 

1868-71 

3 

John  F.  Rayner 

1894-1903 

Jas.  Carson 

1868-69 

1 

Jos.  M.  Fink 

1895-1901 

Wm.  Hunter 

1869-73 

4 

Jos.  M.  Patterosn 

1902— 

Wm.  H.  Turk 

1871-76 

5 

Geo.  Bausman 

1905— 

ASSESSOR 

Jos  Sage 

1850-56 

6 

Jos.  W.  Hunter 

1886-90 

F.  D.  Jordan 

1856-57 

1 

“ “ “ 

1891-99 

Wm.  Hunter 

1857-64 

7 

((  66  66 

1901-1905 

“ “ 

1876-84 

8 

W.  T.  Dubois 

1890-91 

Jas.  W.  Hunter 

1864-67 

3 

Wm.  Kerr 

1899-1900 

D.  C.  Statler 

1867-68 

1 

John  Graham 

1900-01 

Conrad  Licklider 

1868-76 

8 

Jas.  B.  Rees 

1905-07 

Jas.  McMaken 

1884-86 

2 

CLERKS 

Geo.  B.  Frye 

1850-54 

4 

F.  D.  Jordan 

1865-67 

Seth  H.  Wood 

1854-55 

1 

66  66  66 

1876-84 

John  W.  King 

1855-56 

1 

Jacob  Crapsy 

1867-76 

W.  N.  Foster 

1856-62 

6 

66  66 

1888-90 

F.  A.  Hardy 

1862-63 

1 

R.  F.  Levering 

1886-88 

6 6 6 6 6 6 

1884-86 

2 

Fred  Smith 

1890-1907 

John  Garner 

1863-65 

2 

Years 

8 

3 
1 
8 

4 
3 

7 
1 
2 

5 

8 

5 
3 

6 
3 

3 
3 
9 
6 


4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 


2 

8 

9 

2 

2 
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TREASURERS 


Name 

Date 

Years 

Name 

Date  Years 

Henry  Kitchen 

1850-56 

6 

Jos.  G.  Young 

1875-76 

1 

F.  L.  Morrow 

1856-74 

18 

John  Zollinger 

1879-82 

3 

Amos  B.  Sawyer 

1874-75 

1 

Sam.  Zollinger 

1882-1907 

1876-79 

3 

JUSTICE 

OF  PEACE 

Jacob  Landes 

1850-53 

3 

Frank  A.  Hardy 

1875-78 

3 

Win.  Elliott 

1850-51 

1 

66  66  66 

1880-82 

2 

Jas.  T.  Janvier 

1851-53 

2 

66  66  66 

1887-90 

3 

Francis  Reed 

1853-57 

4 

66  66  66 

1894-97 

3 

1858-69 

11 

66  66  66 

1899-1902 

3 

Jos.  Sage 

1853-59 

6 

W.  W.  V.  Buchananl875-87 

12 

Sam  B.  Garvey 

1857-58 

1 

J.  H.  Hatch 

1877-83 

6 

a 6 6 6 6 

1868-77 

9 

P.  A.  Steadman 

1883-87 

4 

66  66  66 

1878-80 

2 

Wm.  A.  Westfall 

1884-90 

6 

66  66  66 

1882-84 

2 

J.  N.  Stewart 

1887-94 

7 

W.  N.  Foster 

1859-63 

4 

J.  L.  McKinney 

1890-93 

3 

John  Garner 

1863-66 

3 

Amos  Abley 

1890-92 

2 

A.  M.  Carson 

1892-96 

4 

Wm.  Elliott 

1865-68 

3 

Seth  McCullough 

1893-1902 

9 

Jennison  Hall 

1866-69 

3 

Jos  Stiens 

1897-99 

2 

Lewis  Planning 

1869-71 

2 

Bert  Reed 

1902-07 

5 

J.  H.  Moore 

1869-71 

2 

M.  G.  Smith 

1902-03 

1 

Jacob  Crapsy 

1871-75 

4 

Bland  Scudder 

1903-07 

4 

CONSTABLES 

Sam.  B.  Garvey 

1850-55 

5 

Frank  A.  Hardy 

1867-69 

2 

66  66  66 

1856-59 

3 

John  Franz 

1868-71 

3 

66  66  66 

1860-64 

4 

6 6 66 

1875-78 

3 

; T.  H.  x^nderson 

1850-51 

1 

66  66 

1879-85 

6 

Jos.  Hamilton 

1851-52 

1 

P.  A.  Steadman 

1869-81 

12 

J.  A.  Truitt 

1852-53 

1 

R.  S.  Alanchester 

1878-79 

1 

iWm.  Ruff 

1853-54 

1 

Aladison  Dye 

1881-92 

11 

John  Davis 

1854-56 

2 

Jas.  Livinsgton 

1885-86 

1 

0.  W.  Goggin 

1855-58 

3 

F.  C.  Hardy 

1886-87 

1 

I.  S.  Clark 

1858-59 

1 

R.  P.  Hammon 

1887-88 

1 

66  66  66 

1867-68 

1 

Sherman  Robbins 

1888-89 

1 

Jared  S.  Blood 

1859-61 

2 

Tho.W.  Green 

1889-91 

2 

David  Hunter 

1859-60 

1 

66  66  66 

1898-1907 

9 

;P.  Worneldorf 

1861-62 

1 

D.  N.  Manson 

1891-97 

6 

Jos.  Mooney 

1863-66 

3 

G.  W.  Smith 

1892-94 

2 

i John  Dankworth 

1864-66 

2 

W.  S.  Safford 

1894-1900 

6 

1 “ it 

1871-75 

4 

Fred  Revolt 

1897-98 

1 

Chris.  Klipstine 

1866-67 

1 

W.  R.  Genslinger 

1900-07 

7 

Wm.  J.  Alanson 

1866-67 

1 
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CIVIL  HISTORY— Continued 


The  Piqua  and  St.  Marys  Turnpike  Company  was  organized  in  1850. 

This  was  a stock  company,  the  stock  being  subscribed  for  in  small 
amounts,  and  also  used  in  part  payment  for  labor  in  building. 
Toll-gates  were  erected  and  toll  collected  from  all  except  foot  passengers,  in 
this  way  reimbursing  the  company  for  the  original  cost,  and  for  redeeming 
stock  certificates.  Stephen  Widney  eventually  became  owner  of  this  pike, 
and  it  was  the  last  toll-pike  in  the  county  to  be  bought  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners and  made  into  a free  pike,  this  being  done  in  1880. 

This  is  a good  example  of  all  the  early  toll-pikes  leading  into  Piqua, 
and  they  all  eventually  became  the  property  of  the  County. 


Old  Market  House,  Built  in  1850 


The  strip  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Down’s  park  and  Market  street!  ^ 
was  bought  by  the  city  in  1850,  and  a brick  Market  House  built  on  the  northl^ps 
side  of  the  east  end.  Market  street  was  laid  out,  and  out-door  stands!  T 
erected  along  the  north  side  of  the  building  for  gardeners,  the  in-door  stallsl-ljr 
all  being  taken  by  the  butchers.  Market  was  held  early  in  the  morningllift 
until  1890  when  it  was  changed  to  afternoon. 


1851 


In  1851  the  Columbus,  Piqua  & Indiana  R.  R.  Co.,  was  authorized  tc^ir*. 
use  the  north  side  of  Sycamore  street  for  their  track  through  Piqua. 

The  front  south  room  in  the  town  hall  was  rented  to  a stage  company  a1] 


$50  per  year,  and  the  market  room  in  the  rear  was  refitted  for  an  engine  house! 


Old  MAHiitr  House.  JuLt.  isss.  PtQtn.  0. 
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1852 

The  hay  scales  on  the  Public  Square,  formerly  owned  by  Lawton  & 
Barnett,  became  the  property  of  the  city. 

The  ordinance  on  shooting  within  the  city  limits  was  suspended  for  30 
days,  to  allow  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Elliott)  to  shoot  the  pigeons  that  roost  on 
the  cornice  and  cupola  of  the  town  hall. 

After  this  date  the  Mayor  was  elected  to  serve  two  years  instead  of  one. 

1853 

The  new  fire-bell  was  bought  in  December,  1853,  and  hung  in  the  cupola 
of  the  town  hall  in  Jan.,  1854.  This  bell  is  still  in  use  at  the  Central  Fire 
Station.  It  cost  the  city  $350. 

The  contribution  to  the  Washington  Monument  Fund  collected  on 
election  day,  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  officials  in  Washington  City. 

The  old  well  midway  between  the  Main  street  corner  and  central  hall, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  public  square,  was  dug  in  1853. 

Seven  copies  of  Bevans’  map  of  Piqua  were  paid  for  at  a cost  of  $51. 

1854. 

Ground  was  bought  and  survey  of  street  made  to  connect  the  new 
Piqua  and  Versailles  Turn-pike  from  city  limits  to  Texas  street,  or  Ceme- 
tery Alley,  (Now  Park  Avenue.) 

D.  A.  Silver  erected  the  stone  arch  bridge  over  the  canal  at  Ash  street 
in  1854.  This  bridge  was  removed  by  John  Shannon  and  Ed.  Linn  in  1901, 
and  a new  hoist  bridge  erected  by  the  Massilon  Bridge  Company. 

The  contract  to  light  the  streets  of  the  city  was  given  the  Piqua  Gas  and 
Coke  Co.  on  Feb.  6,  1855.  The  contract  was  signed  by  J.  G.  Young,  A.  C. 
Alexander,  Robert  Cloverdale,  and  M.  B.  Upton.  That  part  of  River 
dreet  between  Spring  street  and  the  canal  was  given  to  the  Gas  Company. 

1855 

Twelve  lamp-posts  were  erected  at  prominent  street  corners,  and  gas 
company  ordered  to  place  one  at  every  corner  in  the  city. 

I The  hill  at  the  west  end  of  Cemetery  Alley  (Cron’s  hill)  was  cut  doAvn 
ind  graded  in  1855,  by  contractors  Geo.  Williamson,  Frank  Hardy,  and  John 
layner,  Jr.  This  made  a new  line  for  the  Stillwater  road  which  had  formerly 
‘ntered  town  through  the  bottom  of  what  is  now  Echo  Lake. 

Grading  for  the  Louisville,  Eaton,  & Sandusky  R.  R.  was  commenced 
n the  2nd  Ward.  Capt.  Downs’  name  for  this  road  was  the  “Jerusalem  & 
aj)an.  ” 

1856 

On  Oct.  7th  an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  fire-balls,  bon-fires,  and 
0"®  ire-crackers  in  the  city  limits. 
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The  result  of  the  Presidential  election,  City  and  Township,  Nov.  4,  1856. 

Fremont  & Dayton  Republican  Party 601  Votes 

Buchanan  & Breckinridge  Democrat  Party 391  Votes 

Fillmore  & Donaldson  American  Party 22  Votes 

Scattering 3 Votes 


Total 


1017  Votes 


1857 


Nearly  all  the  happenings  of  this  year  pertained  to  the  fire  companies 
: and  the  digging  of  fire  wells.  This  subject  is  recorded  in  detail  in  our  Fire 
Department  History. 

1858 

The  first  iron  safe  for  the  use  of  the  Mayor  and  Clerk  of  the  city  was 
purchased  for  $75.  This  old  safe  is  still  in  use.  (1907). 

On  June  8th,  enough  ground  was  given  by  Defrees  & Shannon  to  open 
College  street  from  High,  to  where  it  intersects  the  Piqua  and  Covington 
' Turn-pike.  The  cut  under  the  railroad  at  this  point  was  also  made  at  this 
time. 

1859 

M.  H.  Jones  and  Wm.  M.  Garvey  were  appointed  a committee  to  go  to 
Columbus  and  see  what  could  be  done  in  having  the  new  penitentiary  located 
at  Piqua. 

A bill  of  $30  was  presented  by  S.  H.  Mathews  for  placing  the  picture  of 
Piqua  Union  School  on  the  new  county  map. 

1860 

An  ordinance  allowing  trial  by  jury  before  the  Mayor  passed  March 

5th. 

In  April,  high  water  in  the  river  flooded  East  Piqua  cutting  through  the 
aew  levee  near  the  head  of  Harrison  street. 

I Lawton  & Barnett,  who  built  the  large  grain  warehouse  on  the  canal 
iast  of  the  public  square  in  1850,  were  allowed  to  place  wagon  scales  just 
lorth  of  the  town  hall  in  1860. 

The  result  of  the  Presidental  election  in  City  and  Township  Nov.  6th. 

Lincoln  & Hamlin  Republican  Party 636  Votes 

Douglas  & Johnston  Democrat  Party 423  Votes 

Breckenridge  & Lane  National  Democrat  Party.  . . 7 Votes 

Bell  & Everett  Union  Party 7 Votes 


Total 


1073  Votes 


Population  in  1860,  4616. 


1861 


The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  early  in  1861  caused  much  excite- 
lent  in  our  city.  After  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  volunteers,  and 
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the  two  Piqua  Companies  had  organized  and  started  to  the  front,  council.p 
on  April  22nd,  resolved  that  $10,000,  or  any  part  of  that  amount  needed.!  n 
be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers.  In  order  tc|jj 
give  this  relief,  economical  administration  of  city  finances  was  determinedtj 
upon,  and  for  a time  even  the  gas  lights  on  the  streets  were  dispensed  with,!  | 
The  Township  Trustees  also  set  aside  $700  for  a relief  fund.  “Piqua  in  th(  j 
Civil  War”  will  be  found  more  complete  in  another  chapter. 

1862 

Mayor  W.  N.  Foster  resigned  to  join  the  army  in  February,  and  Clerli» 
F.  A.  Hardy  enlisted  in  the  94th.  Ohio  in’62.  These  official  vacancies  wenjj 
filled  by  men  who  were  elected  to  the  same  offices  in  the  following  election. 

1863 

A new  “Iron”  Calaboose  was  built  in  the  town  hall  in  September! 

A resolution  was  passed  by  council  to  consolidate  the  offices  of  Market! 
Master,  Weight-Master,  and  Wood-Measurer. 

1864  ' 

On  May  21st.  the  Township  Trustees  ordered  that  a tax  be  collecte( 
to  pay  $100  bounty  to  each  volunteer  reenlisting  in  the  township. 

Township  bonds  of  $100  each,  110  in  number,  were  issued  for  this  purpose! 
as  each  township  must  fill  their  quota  of  soldiers. 

Presidential  election  of  Nov.  8th.  1864. 

Lincoln  & Johnston  Republican  Party 694  Votes 

McClelland  & Pendleton  Democrat  Party 435  Votes 

Total 1129  Votes 

1865 

At  a meeting  of  council  on  April  25th.  resolutions  were  passed  expressinp"' 
regret  for  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  attempt  on  tb| 
life  of  Secretary  Seward. 

For  some  reason,  now  unknown,  six  members  of  council  resigned  i! 
June,  and  there  were  no  more  meetings  until  after  the  next  April  election. 

1866 

About  the  only  thing  of  local  interest  for  this  year  was  the  issuing  < 
$50,000  bonds  for  assisting  a local  hydraulic  company. 

The  November  meteroic  shower  was  almost  a repetition  of  1833. 

1867 

Mayor  Clark  resigned  Oct.  10th.  and  W.  B.  Garvey  was  selected  for  tljj 
remainder  of  his  term. 

On  April  15th,  a petition  was  presented  by  Rev.  Wm.  Greenough  askir| 
council  to  call  a town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  sending  relief  in  money  <! 
produce  to  the  sufferers  of  the  South,  was  read  and  action  taken.  Qui| 
an  amount  was  raised  and  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  for  distribution.  '* 
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1868 

All  ground  between  Water  street  and  the  C.  & I.  C.  R.  R.  west  of  the 
old  Covington  road,  and  east  of  College  street,  was  bought  by  the  city 
May  19th,  for  $10,000.  The  old  road  was  also  abandoned  and  taken  over 
by  the  city.  These  grounds  were  intended  to  be  given  to  the  R.  R.  Co., 
provided  they  would  remove  their  shops  and  round-house  from  Bradford  to 
Piqua,  which  was  never  done. 

After  the  attempted  murder  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Hall  and  wife.  May  18,  1864, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Council  providing  for  six  police  or  night-watch- 
men, and  the  following  were  appointed:  J.  S.  Blood,  Pat.  Fitzgerald,  Adam 
Conover,  J.  W.  Manson,  Elza  Julian,  and  F.  A.  Hardy.  This  force  was 
later  reduced,  the  first  three  named  retaining  their  positions. 

1869 

March  1,  1869,  O’Ferrall,  Daniels  & Co.,  were  given  permission  to  build 
a woolen  mill  on  the  south  end  of  Spring  street,  south  of  Water. 

The  old  gravel  pit  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cemetery  Alley  (Park  avenue) 
jWas  first  opened  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  spring  of  1869. 

Early  in  the  year  the  grounds  known  as  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  was 
purchased  jointly  by  the  city  and  township,  from  Jacob  Schmidtlapp,  for 
!$14,512.50.  The  tract  contained  94^  acres. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1869,  a vote  was  taken  relative  to  ex- 
i tending  the  corporation  lines  of  the  city.  It  resulted  in  914  votes  for,  and 
29  votes  against.  On  June  17th.  the  County  Commissioners  granted  the 
petition. 

1 1870 

On  Dec.  5,  1870,  the  veranda  in  front  of  the  town  hall  was  completed. 
Was  built  by  J.  R.  Clark,  for  $80.74. 

A new  street  connecting  the  Stillwater  road  with  the  Versailles  pike, 
across  the  north  end  of  Echo  Lake,  was  surveyed  by  the  city  engineer. 
Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  grading  and  the  cost  of  bridge  this  street  was 
aever  opened. 

; Population  in  1870,  5967. 

( 1871 

After  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  Oct.  7-8,  1871,  a large  amount  of  pro- 
jv^isions  and  clothing  was  sent  to  the  sufferers  by  the  people  of  Piqua. 

On  Nov.  18th.  the  police  force  was  reorganized,  and  J.  S.  Blood,  John 
Franz,  Pat.  Fitzgerald,  and  John  W.  Morrin  were  appointed  at  $2.50  per 
light. 

1872 

j On  July  30,  1872,  all  the  ground  east  of  College,  and  between  Water 
Itreet  and  the  railroad,  belonging  to  the  city,  was  leased  to  O’Ferrall  & 
Daniels  for  car-shop  purposes.  The  city  also  loaned  them  $6,000.  in  cash 
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and  $15,000  in  bonds.  These  shops  were  erected,  but  no  cars  were  ever 
built,  and  eventually  the  buildings  and  grounds  reverted  to  the  city. 

That  part  of  the  Clayton  pike  inside  the  corporation  was  bought  by 
the  city  Nov.  11,  1872. 

1873 

At  this  time  there  was  great  agitation  for  a Post  Office  building  for  | 
Piqua.  The  Congressman  from  this  district  was  asked  to  use  his  influence, 
as  many  others  have  been  asked  since. 

1874  i 

Early  in  January  the  Cemetery  Alley  was  widened  from  the  west  end 

of  Texas  street  to  the  Versailles  pike,  and  all  to  be  called  Texas  street. 

On  Jan.  22,  1874,  the  Mayor,  Council,  and  other  city  officials  of  Piqua 
went  to  Union  City  on  a special  car,  as  guests  at  the  opening  of  the  Union 
City  Water  Works. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  Sept.  7th.  changing  the  name  of  Texas  street 
to  Park  avenue. 

The  police  force  was  reorganized  Dec.  7th.,  and  Mack  Hayward,  John 
Franz,  J.  W.  King,  and  Chas.  Simons  were  appointed  at  $2.00  per  night. 

Dec.  3rd.  Wm.  B.  Garvey  was  appointed  Centennial  Commissioner  from 
Miami  Co.  to  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

1875 

During  this  year,  North  street  between  Downing  and  Wayne  was 
widened  to  correspond  with  the  balance  of  street. 

The  great  “Tramp  Nuisance”  incident  to  the  hard  times  after  the  panic 
of  1873,  caused  a meeting  of  delegates  from  the  different  towns  of  Ohio  to 
meet  in  Columbus,  to  take  some  measure  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Mayor 
Buchanan  was  a delegate  from  Piqua,  Dec.  8,  1875. 

The  summer  of  1875  was  noted  for  the  immense  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
which  swarmed  over  this  territory  for  several  years. 

1875  was  also  known  as  the  year  of  the  “wet  harvest”,  nearly  all  of  the* 
wheat  and  oats  sprouting  in  the  shock,  and  flax  a total  failure.  | 

1876 

On  Feb.  24,  1876,  occurred  the  death  of  A.  G.  Conover.  He  was  driving* 
home  from  Fletcher  in  a buggy  when  he  died  and  fell  from  the  rig.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  city  engineer  of  Piqua,  and  was  connected  with  nearlyj 
every  public  undertaking  in  this  vicinity,  among  them  being  the  Miami  &! 
Erie  Canal,  the  C.  P.  & I.  R.  R.,  D.  &.  M.  R.  R.,  Piqua  Hydraulic,  Piquai 
Gas  Co.,  and  also  built  the  Opera  House  which  bears  his  name.  He  was] 
born  in  Dayton  in  October,  1819. 

Piqua  firms  who  showed  the  products  of  their  industries  at  the  Philadel 
phia  Centennial  in  1876  were,  L.  C.  & W.  L.  Cron  & Co. — Furniture;  Thf! 
Piqua  Woolen  Mills — Felts;  D.  C.  Statler  & Son — Stone. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1876,  was  the  greatest  of  all  similar  celebrations  in  the  history  of 
Piqua.  The  rain  poured,  but  the  people  came  just  the  same.  The  city 
was  full  of  military,  flags  and  music.  Over  1000  teams  were  in  the  pro- 
cessession,  and  15,000  visitors  were  in  town.  Brown  Township  carried  off 
the  flag  given  to  the  township  sending  the  largest  delegation. 

Over  the  streets  hung  four  cartoons,  the  first  representing  Piqua  in  1776 
set  forth  by  a few  Indians  and  a dead  deer.  Second,  was  Piqua  in  1876 
wherein  progress  was  represented  by  impersonations  of  art  and  science  with 
the  implements  of  skill,  and  the  results  of  labor  and  improvement.  The 
third  represented  Liberty  Bell  as  hung  upon  its  bearings,  showing  the  crack 
in  the  bell  and  bearing  the  motto,  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land.” 
Fourth;  an  Indian  Chief  and  a white  man  holding  a parley,  in  which  the 
Indian,  as  Piqua,  offers  the  pipe  of  peace  to  the  white  man.  These  pictures 
were  made  by  Amos  Sawyer  and  J.  F.  Hummel.  Washington  on  one  side 
of  the  street  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  opposite,  were  painted  by  P.  A. 
Becker.  By  noon  the  weather  had  cleared,  and  the  military  companies 
were  given  dinner  at  Fountain  Park  by  the  ladies  of  the  county.  After 
1 1 dinner  the  program  was  given  as  follows: 

1 —  Prayer  by  Rev.  Lyman  J.  Fisher. 

2 —  Reading  of  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney. 

3 —  Oration  by  Major  Stephen  Johnston. 

4 —  Patriotic  songs  by  the  school  children. 

5 —  Presentation  of  flag  to  Brown  Township,  by  Sam.  B.  Garvey. 

6 —  Sports  for  boys,  such  as  catching  the  greased  pig,  wheeling  barrow 
I at  a mark  blind-folded,  a sack  race  and  other  entertainments. 

In  the  evening  a dress  parade  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Ullery,  and  a 
[ splendid  display  of  fire-works  on  the  public  square;  also  the  thrilling  war 
j I scene  known  as  “Altoona”  by  the  Covington  Guards,  at  the  Opera  House, 
t During  the  day  music  was  furnished  by  the  London,  Minster,  and  Opera 
) I aands,  and  the  Brown  Township  Drum  Corps. 

] THE  COUNTY  CANNON 

I That  controverted  bit  of  ordnance  that  the  flsh  of  Lackey’s  Pond  have 
I I ^een  sporting  about  for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  known  as  the  Miami 
i l^ounty  Cannon,  was  the  object  of  a gay  excursion  on  Sept.  6,  1876. 

I Two  full  boatloads  of  men,  women,  and  children  went  up  to  the  historic 
j ipot  to  see  it  raised.  A diver  named  Weyman  had  been  secured  from  Toledo, 
. i o graj)ple  the  treasure,  and  they  went  up  in  that  glee  that  confidence  of 
! luccess  always  inspires.  Having  reached  the  designated  spot,  Weyman 
vent  down  and  found  a stump.  Again  he  dove,  to  discover  a log  that  had 
. )robably  lain  there  before  Lackey’s  Pond  was  born.  And  to  make  a long 
nxious  day’s  work  short,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Capt.  Defrees, 
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when  the  boys  hid  that  gun  27  years  ago,  they  hid  it  in  earnest,  and  now  it 
is  not  to  be  found.  They  had  had  a wet  day,  a fine  crop  of  fun,  but  the  gun 
will  echo  no  more  along  the  waters  of  the  Miami. 

This  old  canon  was  an  iron  12-pounder,  and  belonging  to  the  county, 
was  supposed  to  be  kept  at  the  county  seat.  The  Piqua  boys  however, 
thought  their  right  to  use  the  old  gun  was  equally  as  good  as  Troy’s,  so  they 
frequently  made  nocturnal  trips  to  the  “Center”  and  stole  it  for  some  great 
occasion.  The  Troy  boys  usually  returned  the  compliment,  and  took  it 
back  to  that  town.  It  seems  however,  that  Sidney  planned  a monster 
demonstration  for  the  4th.  of  July  1849,  and  having  no  heavy  artillery,  sent  1 
a delegation  down  the  canal  the  night  before  the  4th,  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  prize,  and  retired  before  being  discovered.  In  a short  time  the  cannon 
was  located  and  a war-party  from  Piqua  chartered  a canal  boat,  went  to 
Sidney,  and  loading  the  ordnance  on  the  boat,  determined  to  end  forever 
the  controversy  as  to  its  ownership.  So  when  the  deepest  place  in  Lackey’s ; 
Pond,  was  reached,  the  old  relic  was  consigned  to  the  briney  deep,  and  there 
it  probably  still  rests. 

The  cannon  received  from  Columbus  in  April,  1858,was  a brass  6-pounder,, 
and  weighed  884  lbs.  It  belonged  to  the  State,  and  was  called  in  with  other! 
military  armament  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  was  noted  for  the  number  and  size 
of  torch-light  processions,  and  for  the  building  of  temporary  halls  called 
“Wigwams.”  The  Republican  Wigwam,  where  the  Leader-Dispatch  office 
now  stands,  was  40  x 80  feet,  and  was  erected  in  three  days.  The  Democratj 
Wigwam  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  market  house,  on  what  is  now^ 
Down’s  Park.  Each  building  had  a large  flag-pole  in  front.  I 

CENSUS  OF  PIQUA,  1877 

American,  4646;  English,  71:  German,  1961:  Irish,  319:  Colored  289.; 
Total,  7286. 


1878 


MEN  OVER 

80 

YEARS  OLD,  LIVING  IN 

PIQUA 

MAY  23,  1878. 

L 

Henry  Houck.  . . . 

.95 

Wm.  Clark 

.93 

Luther  Wood . . . . 

. .9^1 

John  Cheevers  . . . 

.90 

Jno.  Whitehead.  . . 

.87 

David  Mitchell  . . 

John  Garner 

.85 

Luke  Evans 

.84 

Henrv  Orpet.  . . . 

Enoch  Gale 

.82 

Jacob  Boyer 

.81 

Sam’l  Pettit 

David  Cavin 

.80 

David  Corbin  .... 

.80 

Henry  Kitchen  . . 

. .8(1 

1879 

Sam  Lee  started  the  first  Chinese  Laundry  in  Piqua,  May  1,  1879. 

H.  F.  Ernest  used  the  first  dynamite  in  Piqua,  in  May,  1879. 

Jos.  Clouse  built  two  new  iron  cells  in  the  town  hall  in  1879,  for 
On  the  morning  of  May  27,  occurred  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  hornj 
of  Mrs.  Fannie  Jones  on  west  High  street.  A barrel  of  gasoline  was  store! 
in  the  cellar,  and  was  leaking.  Miss  Kate  Newland,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Joneil 
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went  down  with  a pitcher  to  catch  the  leaking  fluid,  but  could  not  stand  the 
fumes.  Fred  Amendt,  with  John  and  Charley  Perdue,  went  down  to  help 
and  one  of  them  struck  a match.  The  house  was  wrecked  and  burned,  and 
Amendt  with  the  two  boys  lost  their  lives.  Miss  Newland  was  badly  burned 
and  died  June  1,  1880. 

On  June  15th,  a very  distressing  accident  occurred  at  the  Lock  Mill. 
Ed.  Munger,  a young  man  very  prominent  in  musical  circles,  in  attempting 
to  throw  a rapidly  moving  belt,  had  his  foot  drawn  into  the  shafting  and  his 
leg  below  the  knee  mashed  to  a pulp.  He  succeeded  in  cutting  loose,  but 
his  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  On  the  evening  of  July  25th.,  the  Apollo  Club 
assisted  by  other  musical  talent  of  Piqua  and  Troy,  gave  a beneflt  concert 
for  him,  and  cleared  $201.25. 

The  boiler  at  the  upper  paper  mill  exploded  Monday  night  Dec.  27, 
1880.  No  one  was  killed  but  the  mill  was  badly  wrecked. 

Population  in  1880,  6036. 

1881 

In  May,  the  question  of  building  a new  city  hall  was  before  the  people, 
but  the  agitation  gradually  subsided  and  finally  died. 

A proposition  was  also  made  the  County  Agricultural  Society  to  hold 
alternate  County  Fair  at  Fountain  Park,  but  was  turned  down  by  the  board. 

In  June,  a boat  club  called  the  Miami  Boating  Co.,  was  organized  and 
built  a boat-house  at  the  west  end  of  Ash  street,  on  the  upper  level  of  the 
Hydraulic. 

The  summer  of  1881  saw  the  first  high-wheel  bicycles  on  the  streets 
of  Piqua.  The  Wall  boys,  Munger  Brothers,  and  Will  Leonard  were  among 
the  pioneer  wheel-men  of  the  town. 

When  President  Garfield  was  buried  at  Cleveland  on  Sept.  26th,  memorial 
services  were  held  at  the  high  school  and  at  the  churches  of  Piqua. 

1882 

The  old  market  house,  built  in  1850,  was  sold  at  auction  June  5th.  to 
a Mr.  Graham  for  $55.  It  was  torn  down  in  August  and  the  brick  used  in 
building  a house  on  Staunton  street. 

July  13th,  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  town  hall  was  torn  down.  For 
many  years  this  had  been  a favorite  stand  for  campaign  speakers,  and  many 
, celebrated  orators  had  been  heard  from  its  elevated  position. 

Another  distressing  accident  occurred  at  the  Lock  Alill  on  Aug.  4th. 
John  Plock  was  caught  in  a belt  in  the  basement  of  the  mill,  and  after  being 
whirled  around  a shaft  several  times  was  thrown  to  the  floor  badly  crushed, 
dying  in  a few  hours. 

I In  the  year  1882  council  determined  to  build  a new  City  Hall,  Fire 
j Dej)artment,  and  Jail  combined.  They  negotiated  with  the  heirs  of  the 
^ Browm  corner  for  a lot  69  by  70  feet,  but  failed  to  agree  on  the  price.  Late 
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in  the  fall  the  lot  was  condemned  and  appraised  at  $13,000,  but  in  the  con- 
demnation suit  the  city  lost  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

1883 

After  the  freshet  of  Feb.  2nd.  and  3rd.  1883,  the  city  began  building  a 
new  levee  around  that  part  of  town  subject  to  inundation.  This  levee  has 
been  strengthened  at  different  times,  but  in  the  flood  of  1898  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

1884 

Early  in  this  year  subscriptions  for  the  building  of  a Soldiers’  Monument 
at  Forest  Hill  cemetery  were  solicited,  and  several  entertainments  given  to 
help  defray  the  expense.  The  monument  was  unveiled  on  Decoration  Day. 
1884.  It  was  designed  by  Mrs.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  erected  by  J.  F.  Hummel 

Mr.  Hummel  also  erected  the  Simon  Kenton  Monument  at  Urbana  at 
this  time. 

The  roller  skating  craze  started  in  Piqua  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  first 
rink  was  a store-room  near  the  Zollinger  grocery.  Soon  afterward  Commons 
& Spiker  built  a rink  (the  present  Leader-Dispatch  office)  on  Ash  street. 
In  Feb.  1885  a stock  company  built  a large  one,  54  by  172  feet,  on  the  corner 
of  High  and  Downing  streets,  where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  now  stands.  I 
The  craze  soon  subsided  and  was  only  lately  revived,  being  confined  now  to 
the  paved  streets  and  sidewalks. 

1885  J 

The  winter  of  1884-85  was  very  severe.  Even  as  late  as  St.  Patrick’s 

Day  the  mercury  stood  at  zero,  and  there  was  skating  on  the  canal. 

In  April,  1885,  council  passed  a resolution  to  purchase  shade  trees  to  ; 
plant  on  the  Hydraulic  bank  between  High  street  and  the  pump  house.  Of  | 
the  group  near  High  street,  the  Mayor  and  each  Councilmen  planted  one. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  designate  each  member’s  tree,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  grew  and  are  now  quite  large. 

At  the  hour  of  Grant’s  funeral,  Aug.  3,  1885,  the  people  of  Piqua  met  in 
Conover’s  Opera  House  for  memorial  services. 

1886 

In  April  1886  Henry  Howe  stopped  at  Piqua  for  a few  days.  He  was 
canvassing  the  state  for  his  new  history.  His  first  trip  over  the  state  fori 
his  earlier  history  was  made  on  horse-back  in  1846. 

The  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  Home  were  in  Piqua,  July  26,  1886, 
looking  at  the  locations  offered  by  the  city,  one  at  Echo  Lake  and  one  at; 
Swift  Run.  Their  final  decision  was  on  grounds  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

1887 

The  year  1887  will  be  remembered  in  Piqua  as  the  beginning  of  the  boom 
in  real  estate,  and  the  bringing  in  of  large  manufacturing  plants.  This 
continued  for  several  years,  and  the  reaction,  when  it  came,  was  felt  less  in 
Piqua  than  in  many  other  towns  in  the  state. 


Plaza  Corner,  1890 
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I i 

A small  cyclone  struck  South  Piqua,  May  2, 1887,  partially  destroying  I , 
the  roof  of  the  lower  Catholic  Church,  and  doing  other  damage  in  that  part  ? 
of  town.  ^ 

C.  C.  Barnett  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  laying  out  of  the 
new  Soldiers  Home  at  Sandusky,  W.  J.  Jackson  was  appointed  city  engineer 
July  13,  1887. 


1888 

The  town  hall  was  remodeled  in  1886,  and  in  1888  we  find  the  lower 
rooms  occupied  as  follows:  North-west  room — Township  Ojffice:  North-east 
room — J.  H.  Hatch  & Son:  South-west  room — ^August  Gable’s  barber  shop: 
South-east  room — ^Adams  Express  Company. 


1889 


On  May  3rd.  of  this  year  an  ordinance  was  passed  extending 
poration  lines.  This  was  in  the  south  and  west  part  of  the  city. 


the 


cor- 


Plaza  Corner,  1891 


Many  new  additions  were  laid  out  during  this  year,  and  the  lots  sold 
both  at  auction  and  at  private  sale. 

The  Miami  Boating  Co.  was  given  the  privilege  to  build  a boat-house  at' 
the  east  end  of  Echo  Lake. 

The  first  phonograph  in  Piqua  was  exhibited  at  the  City  Hotel  in  1889. 

1890 

A contract  was  given  Jacob  Hirt  to  erect  a stone  jail  building  at  the  real 
of  the  fire-department  on  Wayne  street,  at  a price  of  $1650.  Five  new  cells 
were  ordered  of  the  Champion  Iron  Works  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  at  $695.  This 
jail  is  still  in  use. 


' Kill 


if 
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In  1890  the  market  hours  were  changed  from  morning  to  afternoon. 

On  Dec.  1,.  Mayor  Geyer  resigned,  and  Ed.  M.  Wilbee  was  elected  by 
council  to  serve  the  unexpired  term. 

Population  in  1890,  9829. 

1891 

As  soon  as  the  Plaza  Hotel  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1891,  Capt. 
Downs  had  the  old  market  place  cleaned  up,  the  ground  sodded,  trees  planted, 
and  a neat  iron  fence  erected  around  the  outside.  This  was  named  “Downs 
Park,”  and  we  hope  the  future  generations  will  always  remember  it  by  that 
name.  Another  small  park  was  laid  out  just  east  of  the  Plaza,  and  now 
i contains  the  Rowan  monument. 

The  funeral  train  of  General  Sherman  passed  through  Piqua,  Feb.  20, 
1891,  and  as  a tribute  of  respect,  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  turned  out  in  full  force 
and  marched  to  the  depot. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1891  the  Australian  Ballot  was  used  in  Ohio  for 
the  first  time. 

Although  Standard  Time  was  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  on 
Nov.  18,  1883,  it  was  not  until  Nov.  7,  1891  that  it  was  adopted  in  the  Piqua 
Public  Schools. 

1892 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  city  courjil  April  9,  1892,  Huntersville 
was  annexed  to  the  City  of  Piqua,  and  regist^.  d as  the  7th.  ward. 

In  this  year  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  have  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  level  of  the  Hydraulic  filled  up,  but  the  report  was  not 
acted  upon  by  council. 

1893, 

A boiler  at  the  lower  paper-mill  exploded  Nov.  10,  1893.  No  one  hurt. 

, Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  this  vicinity,  all  the  school  children 
were  ordered  to  be  vaccinated. 

1894 

On  July  2, 1894,  the  city  purchased  the  old  Manning  mill  race  between 
Harrison  and  Manning  streets  for  $4,000,  the  city  paying  $2,500  and  the 
county  $1,500.  A large  brick  sewer  was  built  in  the  bottom,  the  race  filled 
up,  and  is  now  used  as  an  alley. 

1895 

. On  April  5,  1895,  Rossville  petitioned  to  be  annexed  to  Piqua,  but  a 
counter  petition  was  presented  and  the  village  remains  unannexed. 

During  this  year  Piqua  was  in  the  midst  of  a street-paving  and  sewering 
epidemic.  Captain  Downs  had  talked  street  jjaving  for  five  years,  and 
1 finally  council  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gantz  & Sullivan  to  pave 
' Main  street  from  the  north  end  to  the  railroad  with  brick,  and  some  of  the 
I cross  streets  were  given  later.  The  Warren-Scharf  Asphalt  Co.  was  given  the 
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contract  to  pave  Wayne  and  Downing  streets  with  asphalt,  and  also  some  of 
the  cross  streets  and  the  public  square.  The  necessary  sewering  was  done 
by  Munger  & Co.  of  Dayton.  The  paving  was  completed  Oct.  7,  1895. 

The  new  iron  hoist  bridges  across  the  canal  at  North  and  Greene  streets 
were  opened  for  traffic  in  July,  1895. 

1896 


April  5, 1896,  the  boiler  in  the  W.  P.  Orr  Linseed  Oil  Mill  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sycamore  streets  exploded,  causing  a loss  of  about  $18,000. 
No  one  was  injured. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  was  the  most  strenuous  and  specta- 
cular since  1880.  Piqua  was  favored  with  many  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  the  excitement  at  times  was  intense. 

On  Nov.  16th.,  the  Washington  township  lines  was  changed  to  conform 
with  the  corporation  line  of  the  newly  annexed  village  of  Huntersville. 

1897 

Aug.  16, 1897,  the  city  purchased  a rock  crusher  for  $775.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  successful,  so  in  a few  years  it  was  sold  to  D.  C.  Statler  & Co. 

Later  in  the  year  a 15-ton  steam  street  roller  was  bought  from  the 
Kelly  factory  in  Springfield  for  $3,300,  and  it  is  still  doing  duty  on  our  streets. 

The  Howitzer  Siege  Gun,  that  was  on  the  battle-ship  Hartford  1861-65, 
was  bought  by  public  subscription  and  placed  on  the  Soldiers  Lot  at  Forest 
Hill  cemetery,  in  1897. 

1898 

The  spring  of  1898  witnessed  the  highest  water  in  the  Miami  River  on 
record  up  to  that  date.  Many  bridges  were  washed  away,  among  them 
being  the  two  west  spans  of  the  Huntersville  bridge  in  Piqua.  This  occurred 
on  March  23rd.  and  was  caused  by  the  canal  bank  being  washed  out,  thus 
undermining  the  pier  which  had  its  foundation  on  the  bank. 

1899 

There  seems  to  have  been  trouble  in  council  at  this  date.  The  Mayor 
refused  to  preside  at  the  organization,  and  two  of  the  members  refused  to 
take  part.  This  trouble  lasted  until  in  June,  when  we  again  find  the  members 
performing  their  regular  duties. 

1900 

The  band  stand  in  Downs  Park  was  erected  by  Speelman  & Thompson 
in  1900,  for  $120. 


On  Feb.  27,  1900,  occurred  the  railroad  wreck  at  Independence,  Mo.,  in! 
which  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Schmidtlapp  were  killed.  At 
special  meeting  of  council,  March  2nd.,  resolutions  of  sympathy  were  adopted; 
and  ordered  filed  on  the  records.  ■ 
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1901 

The  great  fire  at  Versailles  was  on  July  6,  1901,  and  at  their  next  meeting 
the  City  Council  donated  $100  to  the  sufferers. 

President  McKinley  was  shot  at  Buffalo,  Sept.  6, 1901,  and  died  on  the 
14th.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday  memorial  services  were  held  in  the  churches 
of  Piqua. 

1902 

The  Capt.  Chas.  A.  Stone  collection  of  War  Relics  was  offered  to  the 
Piqua  Public  Schools  provided  that  suitable  cases  be  provided  for  their 
display,  but  the  same  lack  of  interest  that  lost  for  the  city  the  ownership  of 
the  Wiltheiss  Archaeological  Collection,  compelled  Mr.  Stone  to  look  else- 
where for  a receptive  depository  for  his  valuable  and  historic  specimens. 
However  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  State  of  Ohio  thought  them  so  valuable 
that  they  were  given  a conspicuous  room  in  the  State  Capitol  Building. 

1903 

In  the  Winter  of  1902-3  the  new  State  Code  was  passed,  and  after  its 
adoption  in  Piqua,  very  little  business  outside  of  political  adjustments  was 
enacted.  About  the  only  item  of  passing  interest  between  this  date  and 
1907,  was  the  fight  of  the  Board  of  Health  against  an  epidemic  of  small- 
aox,  and  this  resulted  successfully  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Kitz- 
niller. 

I Before  taking  up  other  portions  of  this  history  we  will  insert  a partial 
ist  of  the  deaths  of  our  pioneer  citizens,  believing  that  as  a reference  it  will 
>rove  valuable,  and  also  a tribute  to  their  memory. 


Name 

vlathew  Caldwell,  Sr. 

yhristopher  Statler 
dexander  Ewing 


Date  of  Death 
Oct.  25,  1810. 

1824. 

Jan.  1,  1827. 


Armstrong  Brandon 

Sept. 

6, 

1827. 

lathias  Scudder 

Oct. 

1, 

1827. 

olm  McCorkle 

July 

25, 

1829. 

i is.  Ingram 

Mch. 

6, 

1830. 

1 eorge  Moffett 

Aug. 

1, 

1831. 

1 I^ary  P.  Caldwell 

July 

9, 

1833. 

Remarks 

One  of  the  original  owners  of 
Piqua. 

Farmer;  came  here  in  1801. 
Buried  at  Ft.  Wayne;  came  to 
Piqua  1806;  Was  in  Dept,  of 
Spies  under  Harrison  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Laid  out  first  plat  of  Piqua,  and 
was  first  postmaster. 

Early  settler  in  Springcreek  Tp. 
was  Revolutionary  Soldier,  and 
buried  in  McKinney’s  Cemetery. 
State  Rep.  1824-5  and  1828-9. 
Son  of  John  Ingram. 

One  of  boys  stolen  l)y  Indians 
in  1779. 

Wife  of  Mathew  Caldwell,  Sr. 
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Name 

Date  of  Death 

Remarks 

Joshua  Wells 

Aug.  9, 

1833. 

Died  during  cholera  epidemic. 

John  Widney,  Sr. 

June  29, 

1836. 

Came  to  Upper  Piqua  in  1810;  , 
was  Associate  Judge  of  Miami  , 
Co.  for  7 years. 

John  Moffett 

Aug.  24, 

1836. 

One  of  boys  stolen  by  Indians! ; 
in  1779. 

Benj.  Brandon 

May  5, 

1837. 

Revolutionary  soldier.  | ' 

Elijah  Ross 

Aug.  10, 

1837. 

Rossville  was  named  for  him.  i, 

James  Brown 

Aug.  30, 

1839. 

1 

Canal  lock  contractor.  j 

Wm.  R.  Barrington 

Jan. 

1844. 

Editor  of  first  newspaper,  andl 
Mayor.  i 

John  Brown 

Sept.  15, 

1846, 

Early  hatter. 

James  D.  Keyt 

Jan.  18, 

1849. 

Pioneer  mason  and  farmer.  j 

Wm.  Best 

July  23, 

1849. 

Prominent  portrait  painter. 

Wm.  R.  Kirk 

1849. 

Grain  merchant. 

Jacob  Landes 

1852. 

City  official  for  many  years.  ; 

Wm.  Mitchell 

1857. 

Revolutionary  soldier. 

John  H.  D.  Johnston 

Feb. 

1863. 

Son  of  Col.  John  Johnston. 

Samuel  Davis 

Apr.  4, 

1865. 

Lock  contractor,  and  merchant.] 

David  J.  Jordan 

Dec.  15, 

1869. 

Merchant  and  pork  packer.  1 i 

T.  L.  Daniels 

May  14, 

1873. 

Prominent  man’fg  and  cit! 
official. 

Mathew  Caldwell,  Jr. 

Apr.  26, 

1864. 

Extensive  property  holder  i 
Piqua.  1 

John  Garvey 

July 

1862. 

Prominent  official  of  city.  1 

C.  W.  Bowdle 

Feb.  16, 

1863. 

Pioneer  machinist  and  city  | i 
official.  S 

Wm.  Humphreville 

July 

1863. 

Contractor  and  builder.  1 

Wm.  Elliott 

Apr.  13, 

1875. 

Was  a city  official  for  many  year!  i 

Jos.  G.  Young 

Oct.  23, 

1875. 

Cashier  of  First  National  Banl; 

A.  G.  Conover 

Feb.  24, 

1876. 

Prominent  Civil  Engineer. 

Cummings  Scudder 

Jan.  27, 

1877. 

Contractor  and  builder. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Stumm 

Mch.  1, 

1877. 

Prominent  physician. 

James  Carson.  . 

Mch.  9, 

1877. 

Traveler  and  scientist.  j 

Henry  Greenham 

1877. 

Son  of  Nicholas  Greenham.  m ^ 

F.  L.  Morrow 

Jan.  15, 

1877. 

Dry-goods  merchant.  1 

Wm.  Prince,  Sr. 

1877. 

Physician  and  surgeon.  j] 

John  W.  Ross 

Mch.  14, 

1880. 

Inventor  of  Ross  turbine  wahij  j 
wheel.  j| 

Wm.  Scott 

June  1, 

1880. 

President  of  First  National  Bari  i 

John  Hilliard 

Dec.  31, 

1880. 

Born  in  Huntersville  in  1805.  }i 
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Name 

li  Sarah  Johnston 
John  W.  Defrees 
I Dr.  John  P.  Finley 

Henry  Kitchen 
Sam.  B.  Garvey 
Capt.  Sol.  Teverbaugh 
J.  D.  Holtzerman 
G.  N.  Zeigenf elder 


Date  of  Death 
Jan.  4,  1881. 

Mch.  10,  1882. 

Mch.  11,  1883. 


Aug.  7,  1883. 
Apr.  22,  1883. 
Feb.  6,  1884. 
Mch.  30,  1884. 
May  1,  1884. 


Remarks 

Agd  neraly  102  years.  Wife  of 
Jas.  Johnston. 

Former  editor  of  the  Piqua 
Register. 

One  of  our  early  school-teachers, 
and  a nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Rev.  Jas.  B.  Finley. 

Early  stone  quarry  man. 
Prominent  city  official. 

Capt.  of  the  11th.  O.  V.  I. 
Man’fg  of  Holtzerman’s  Bitters. 
Groceryman. 


'orrest  Leonard 
jj.nios  Sawyer,  Sr. 
jl>r.  G.  Volney  Dorsey 
red  D.  Jordan 
ped  W.  Reiter 
itephen  Genslinger 
|)hn  H.  Rouzer, 

)lin  M.  Cheever 
. W.  Shipley 
I cob  R.  Schenck 


Aug.  20,  1884. 
Apr.  15,  1885. 
May  15,  1885. 
June  12,  1885. 
Sept.  28.  1885. 
Sept.  30,  1885. 
Nov.  19,  1885. 
Feb.  5,  1886. 
July  22,  1886, 
Oct.  28,  1886. 


Drowned  at  Niles,  Mich. 
Prominent  groceryman. 
Physician,  author  and  historian. 
Township  clerk. 

Early  merchant. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department. 

City  Engineer. 

Merchant  in  Piqua  for  65  years. 
Early  butcher  and  meat  packer. 
Well-known  excentric  character. 
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Name 

Date  of  Death 

Remarks 

John  E.  Lucas 

Jan. 

3, 

1887. 

Prominent  farmer.  Thrown  from 
buggy. 

Dr.  John  O’Ferrall 

Mch. 

16, 

1887. 

Physician  and  man’fg.  Was  son 
of  Piqua’s  first  doctor,  who  died 
in  1840. 

Wm.  Bennet 

Apr. 

21, 

1887. 

Early  cabinet  maker  and  under- 
taker. 

P.  A.  Steadman 

July 

8, 

1887. 

City  Marshall  and  Constable. 

Richard  Brandriff 

July 

16, 

1887. 

Preacher,  druggist  and  aboli- 
tionist. 

Henry  Rouzer 

July 

18, 

1887. 

Member  firm  of  Rouzer,  Evans  &i 
Clark.  “ 

Chas.  Hilliard 

July  22, 

1887. 

Grandson  of  original  John  Hil- 

liard who  came  here  in  1797. 

James  Noland 

Oct. 

23, 

1887. 

Carpenter  and  contractor.  | 

Jimmy  Simpson 

Nov. 

12, 

1887. 

Another  eccentric  character.  | 

Robt.  F.  Levering 

Jan. 

16, 

1888. 

Citizen  of  Piqua  for  37  years. 

Jennison  Hall 

Jan. 

28, 

1888. 

Ex-State-Senator. 

Wm.  Johnston 

Mch.  24, 

1888. 

Canal  contractor  and  count} 

commissioner. 

Geo.  W.  Young 

Oct. 

1890. 

Brother  of  Jos.  G.  Young. 

Wm.  B.  Johnston 

Nov. 

IL 

1890. 

Son  of  Col.  John  Johnston. 

Mary  Ann  Johnston 

Apr. 

28, 

1891. 

Wife  of  Geo.  C.  Johnston.  Mar 
ried  in  1826. 

Charles  Gale 

1891. 

Photographer. 

W.  H.  Harbaugh 

Sept.  2\, 

1891. 

Prominent  merchant. 

John  C.  Holcombe 

Apr. 

5, 

1892. 

Foreman  of  Lock  Mill  for  nearl;! 
34  years. 

S.  N.  Todd 

Apr. 

30, 

1892. 

Book-store  and  county  treasure) 

Henry  Hardenbrook 

May  31, 

1892. 

Early  blacksmith. 

John  Franz 

July  18, 

1892. 

Detective  and  city  marshall. 

A.  A.  McCandliss 

Aug. 

9, 

1892. 

Operated  pla^iing  mill. 

Col.  E.  Farrington 

Oct. 

4, 

1892. 

Pioneer  grain  dealer.  , 

Col.  Robt.  Shannon 

Oct. 

6, 

1892. 

Early  citizen.  Came  here  in  182'!j 

Henry  Hasebrook 

May  11, 

1893. 

Identified  with  the  Jefferson 

Fire  Co.  , 

M.  B.  Upton 

Oct. 

28, 

1893. 

Groceryman  and  hotel  keeper. 

J.  Milton  McKinney 

Jan. 

1, 

1894. 

Born  on  the  farm  where  he  die( 
in  1816. 

Wm.  Rayner 

Jan. 

23, 

1894. 

Carpenter  and  farmer. 

S.  S.  McKinney 

Dec. 

18, 

1894. 

Prominent  attorney. 

John  Compton 

Sept.  18, 

1895. 

Old  mill-wright. 

I 
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Name 

Date  of  Death 

Remarks 

Aunt  Dinah  Cox 

Oct. 

9, 

1895. 

Old  Randolph  slave.  Nearly  103 
years  old. 

S.  Benson 

Jan. 

2, 

1896. 

Pioneer  marble  dealer. 

:)r.  S.  S.  Gray 

Feb. 

9, 

1896. 

Prominent  physician. 

^ee  Patterson 

Apr. 

3, 

1896. 

Accidentally  shot  while  hunting. 

Am.  McWilliams 

July 

12, 

1896. 

Grocer  and  prominent  in  city 
affairs. 

H.  Mason 

Nov. 

1896. 

One  of  the  famous  Mitchell 
raiders. 

ohn  W.  Kirk 

Jan. 

14, 

1897. 

Son  of  W.  R.  Kirk. 

)aniel  Ashton 

Mch.  19, 

1897. 

Druggist. 

Henry  Kitchen 


. G.  Butterfield 

Apr. 

12,  1897. 

Truss-hoop  man’fg. 

■ m.  H.  Manning 

Apr. 

22,  1897. 

A descendent  of  John  Manning. 

. M.  Fleming 

Jan. 

26,  1898. 

Editor  of  Piqua  Journal. 

iram  Brooks 

Jan. 

26,  1898. 

Popular  liveryman. 

)hn  Keyt 

Jan. 

25,  1898. 

Son  of  the  pioneer  John  Keyt. 

r.  S.  D.  Smith 

Feb. 

6,  1898. 

Prominent  physician. 

. B.  Segner 

June 

2,  1898. 

Ex-county  commissioner. 

lijah  Delaney 

1 

Sept.  16,  1898. 

Railroad  baggage-master  for  37 

years. 
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Name  Date  of  Death  Remarks 


David  Keyt 

Feb.  12, 

Jonathan  Legg 

Apr.  15, 

John  Stewart 

Apr.  23, 

Dr.  J.  F.  Gabriel 

June  16, 

R.  P.  Spiker 

Sept.  9, 

Lewis  Leonard 

Oct.  25, 

W.  D.  Alexander 

June  28, 

George  Davis 

Dec.  13, 

George  Yager 

Dec.  16, 

John  Wade 

May  4, 

Rev.  T.  L.  Hughes 

June  17, 

Moses  G.' Spencer 

June  29, 

Francis  Jarvis 

Aug.  25, 

Aunt  Martha  Geyer 

Nov.  16, 

Gideon  Keyt 

Jan.  11, 

John  Reed  Hilliard 

Jan.  5, 

John  C.  Geyer 

Feb.  22, 

Francis  Gray 

Mch.  30, 

Jas.  B.  Redman 

Oct.  23, 

M.  F.  Richey 

Dec.  22, 

James  Hicks 

Dec.  23, 

Jas.  A.  Buckner 

Dec.  30, 

M.  L.  Barnett 

Mch.  5, 

Aunt  Martha  McClay 

Mch.  7, 

J.  H.  Hatch 

Mch.  23, 

Harvey  Clark 

Mch.  31, 

Mother  Chappell 

Apr.  8, 

John  Keyt,  Jr. 

Aug.  9, 

Nancy  Frost 

Oct.  4, 

Mary  E.  Carson 

Jan.  15, 

P.  M.  Weddell 

Mch. 

Fielding  Hilliard 

Mch.  19, 

Andrew  Ashton 

May  5, 

John  S.  Patterson 

May  19, 

J.  F.  McKinney 

June  18, 

1899.  One  of  the  contractors  on  higl 
school.  1855. 

1899.  Pioneer  pump-maker. 

1899.  Early  gun-smith. 

1899.  Surgeon  in  Civil  War.  , 

1899.  Carriage  and  wagon  builder. 
1899.  Banker  and  grain-merchant. 
1899.  Capt.  noth  O.  V.  I.  Latel 
Colonel. 

1899.  Prominent  blacksmith. 

1899.  Dealer  in  fine  horses. 

1900.  Old  roofing  man  and  tinner. 

1900.  Presbyterian  Minister. 

1900.  Dry-goods  merchant.  | 

1900.  Ice-man  and  banker. 

1900.  Prominent  church  and  tempei 
ance  woman. 

1901.  Early  mason.  Later  a farmer.  i 

1901.  Contractor.  Built  town  hall. 

1901.  Lawyer.  Also  Ex-Mayor  Cj 

Piqua. 

1901.  Owner  of  woolen  mill. 

1901.  Brick  mason. 

1901.  Prominent  jeweler. 

1901.  Partner  in  Piqua  rolling  mill. 

1901.  Old  canal-boat  captain. 

1902.  Father  of  C.  C.  Barnett. 

1902.  A daughter  of  Hugh  Scott,  Sr. 

1902.  City  Clerk  for  many  years. 

1902.  Contractor  and  stone  quarry. 

1902.  Widow  of  Robert  Chappell,  Sr 

and  daughter  of  Chester  Garnse;'i 

1902.  Grandson  of  the  pioneer  Job; 
Keyt. 

1902.  Mrs.  Fillebrown’s  mother.  Ag 
101  years. 

1903.  Widow  of  Jas.  Carson. 

1903.  Baptist  minister. 

1903.  Descendant  of  John  Hilliard. 

1903.  Veteran  transfer  man. 

1903.  Banker,  and  city  treasurer. 

1903.  Lawyer.  Also  ex-congressman 
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Name 

Date  of  Death 

Mrs.  John  H.  D.  Johnston  June  11, 

1903. 

Major  Stephen  Johnston 

June  20, 

1903. 

Wm.  Ward 

July  30, 

1903. 

John  F.  Hemsteger 

Aug.  25, 

1903. 

Capt.  Leopold  Kiefer 

Nov.  30, 

1903. 

i^arah  Bell  Day 

Apr.  16, 

1904. 

John  Rees,  Sr. 

Aug.  4, 

1904. 

1 Jarlton  Belt 

Sept.  18, 

1904. 

yV.  I.  Kiser 

Sept.  22, 

1904. 

^mma  E.  Keyt 

Dec.  4, 

1904. 

’.  S.  Morris 

Feb.  3, 

1905. 

Leonard  Parker 

Feb.  9, 

1905. 

iVm.  C.  Johnston 

Feb.  23, 

1905. 

Vill  Zollinger 

Apr.  4, 

1905. 

t ared  S.  Blood 

Apr.  16, 

1905. 

Jrs.  E.  C.  Thayer 

May  25, 

1905. 

i hastus  Bemis 

May  26, 

1905. 

\ ..  J.  Cron 

July  2, 

1905. 

1 ohn  Gunter 

July  15, 

1905. 

Remarks 

Daughter-in-law  of  Col.  John 
Johnston. 

Nephew  of  Col.  John  Johnston. 
Pioneer  shoe-man. 

Clothing  merchant. 

Water- works  trustee. 

Nearly  97  years  old. 

Pioneer  farmer. 

Grocer. 

Auctioneer  and  implement  dealer. 
Daughter  of  John  Keyt,  2nd. 
Editor  of  Miami  Helmet. 
Dry-goods  merchant. 

Prominent  lawyer. 

Partner  in  Zollinger  Grocery. 
Night  watchman. 

Donor  of  hospital 
Blacksmith. 

Furniture  factory  Cron  & Kills. 
Pioneer  farmer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  PIQUA— FIRE  DEPARTMENT  |j 
AND  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


MILITARY  HISTORY. 


There  is  no  record  of  any  military  company  in  Piqua  prior  to 
the  war  of  1812,  though  there  was  an  organization  known  as 
the  county  militia,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  Independent] 
Riflemen  in  the  county. 

When  rumors  of  Tecumseh’s  activities  in  the  north  reached  thisji 
point  early  in  1812,  Gen.  Munger,  Col.  Ewing,  and  Major  McCorkle,  whcp 
at  that  time  were  officers  of  the  Miami  County  militia,  called  for  volunjj 
teers,  and  at  Staunton,  (the  county  seat)  on  May  5,  1812,  a compan^|j 
of  fifty  men  Avas  enlisted  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment  foj 
Indian  war-fare. 

In  their  election  for  officers  Geo.  Buchanan  was  made  Captain,  Join  | 
Bobo  1st  Lieut,  and  John  McLary  2nd  Lieut. 

While  no  Piqua  men  were  represented  as  officers,  quite  a numbe , 
were  in  the  ranks,  though  at  this  date  it  is  impossible  to  name  them. 

The  doings  of  this  company  have  already  been  noted  in  our  ‘AVa! 
of  1812,’’  as  have  other  military  matters  of  that  period. 

For  many  years  after  this  military  duty  was  compulsory  in  th' 
state,  until  1844,  when  it  was  abrogated  for  the  supposed  reason  tha| 
it  was  a menace  to  the  moral  character  of  the  men. 

This  county  militia  was  formed  in  ‘‘Divisions,”  and  these  divide] 
into  “Brigades”  of  several  companies  each.  These  different  divisioi! 
of  the  state  militia  held  elections  at  intervals,  as  will  be  seen  by  tl 
following  notice  taken  from  the  Piqua  Gazette.  ; 


MILITARY  ELECTION. 


Will  be  held  at  Tamplin’s  Hotel,  Aug.  G,  1825,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a Brigadier  General  for  the  2nd  Brigade,  10th 
Division,  Ohio  Militia. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Young, 

W.  R.  Barrington.  Aid. 


fiifa 


Every  man  of  military  age  (18  to  45  years)  was  required  to  beloi 
to  one  of  these  companies,  and  to  report  at  a given  place  each  year  f 
the  annual  two  days  muster,  or  pay  a fine.  The  men  had  no  regul 
uniforms  and  they  brought  their  own  guns,  some  of  which  were  the  o 
muskets,  others  being  equipped  only  with  their  hunting  rifles,  and  } 
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guns  of  that  date  were  of  the  flint-lock  variety.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  the  orders  for  loading  and  firing  the  old  flint-lock  muskets: 

1 —  Prepare  to  Load 

2 —  Open  Pan 

3 —  Handle  Cartridge 

4 —  Tear  Cartridge 

5 —  Prime,  Shut  Pan 

6 —  Cast  About 

7 —  Enter  Cartridge 

8 —  Draw  Pammer 

9 —  Pam  Cartridge 

10 —  Peturn  Pammer 

11 —  Shoulder  Arms 


12 — Peady,  Aim,  Fire. 

Names  of  other  officers  of  this  early  militia  of  which  we  have  record 
are  Col.  Jos.  Defrees,  Major  S.  S.  McKinney,  and  Capt.  John  Wiley. 

Other  than  this  county  militia,  we  have  no  record  of  military  bodies 
in  Piqua  until  July  4,  1837,  when  Col.  Brownell’s  “Union  Troop”  (cav- 
alry) took  part  in  the  great  celebration  of  that  date.  Tliis  company  was 
afterward  called  the  “Piqua  Greys,”  and  later  officers  were  E.  G.  Barney 
and  Col.  Clark. 


A company  called  the  “Piqua  Light  Infantry,”  (afteiAvard  “Piqua 
1 1 Blues”)  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Demas  Adams,  was  organized  in  1838. 
] This  company  acted  as  Guard  of  Honor  to  the  speakers  at  the  great 
I ! “Log  Cabin  Pally”  at  Dayton  in  1840,  and  was  also  prominent,  with  the 
' j Piqua  Greys,  in  that  terrible  “Broadford  War”  at  Troy  in  1842. 

I These  companies  had  fancy  uniforms,  and  with  their  high  Chapeaus, 
i i surmounted  by  a plume,  and  marching  by  fours,  made  a vidid  ini])ression 
on  the  minds  of  the  applauding  spectators. 


At  a reunion  held  in  Piqua,  Jan.  8,  1875,  there  were  about  30  mem- 
bers  of  these  two  companies  present.  Of  the  “Piqua  Greys”  were  Capt. 
E.  G.  Barney,  1st  Lieut.,  A.  G.  Conover,  2nd  Lieut.,  Joshua  Pobinson, 
I Privates : H.  P.  Hardenbrook,  B.  A.  Gilmore,  and  J.  A.  l*etigrew.  Of 
I the  “Piqua  Blues”  were  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Keifer,  Capt.  Jas.  Carson,  Privates 
T.  P.  L.  Defrees,  C.  Foreman,  — Hoover,  Fred.  Geyer,  Win.  Wise,  W.  S. 

1 Betz,  Jacob  Craj)sey,  W.  I\  Bennett,  W.  Cromer,  8.  B.  Garvey,  T.  Tamp- 
jlin,  Wake  Newman,  and  Win.  Kitchen.  Cai)t.  P.  F.  Levering  and  Frank 
; Pednian  of  tlie  Light  Guards  (a  later  company)  were  also  ])resent. 

After  supj)er  the  chairman,  Cai)t.  Keifer  of  Troy,  addressed  the 
coni])any  in  an  apj)ro])riate  manner.  A number  of  toasts  were  offered 
and  res])onded  to  by  different  ])ersons.  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  was  re- 
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peatedly  called  for,  and  when  lie  arose  for  a short  time,  commanded  the  i 
close  attention  of  his  hearers.  Other  speakers  were  heard  and  toward 
the  last  Capt.  Jas.  Carson  read  the  following  list  of  departed  comrades:  I 
Capt.  Demas  Adams,  1st  Lient.  K.  Graham;  2nd  Lieuts.  Jas  Stover  and 
J.  K.  Bennett;  Military  Instructor,  Capt.  Harold;  Orderly,  B.  F.  Cole; 
Musicians,  J.  Biker,  John  H.  Julian,  and  Jas.  Harsha : Privates  H.  Ben- 
nett, Johnston  Truitt,  E.  Webb,  Godfrey  Houck,  John  Streeper,  Jas. 
Cook,  Win.  Cheevers,  T.  J.  Garve}^,  John  Morrow,  John  Vaile,  E.  B. 
Taylor,  J.  H.  I).  Johnston,  Gaylord  Tuttle,  and  WTlson  Morrow. 

There  Avere  many  others  of  tliese  two  companies  living  away  from 
Piqna  Avho  were  not  jiresent  at  this  reunion,  but  we  liave  no  record 
of  their  names. 

After  1810,  tliere  is  no  mention  of  these  companies  in  the  local 
papers,  so  we  presume  they  were  disbanded  at  about  this  date. 

About  1850  a comjiany  of  infantry,  called  the  ‘HTqua  Liglit  Guard,”! 
was  organized.  In  1854,  Avhen  a picture  of  them  Avas  taken  by  A.  H. 
Bice,  just  south  of  border  hall,  the  comjiany  Avas  composed  of  34  men,! 
as  folloAA^s:  Ca])t.,  Bobert  F.  LeA^ering;  1st  Lieut.,  W.  S.  Betz;  2nd 

Lieut.,  Win.  Ashton;  3rd  Lient.,  Jas.  McMullen;  1st  Sergt.,  Win.  Ben-| 
nett;  Musicians,  J.  Bagan,  Fifer;  J.  Marietta,  Hnare-drum ; B.  F.  Bed-i 
man,  Bass  drum;  Markers,  Win.  H.  Jordan  and  D.  McSherry;  Privates: 
Aaron  Levering,  AVni.  S.  Levering,  Thomas  Levering,  Chas,  Elliott,  Win.: 
Helaj),  LeAvis  Day,  Jas.  Biitle,  Dick  Hudson,  John  Wiley,  HoAvard  Mun-I 
sell,  Chas.  Bollins,  Henry  Vantile,  John  8herer,  Byard  Correll,  Wm.' 
Kitchen,  LeAvis  Bain,  Win.  Lemon,  Fred.  Bagan,  Levi  Myers,  Jos.  Clouse, 
8.  B.  LaAvder,  and  8am.  LaAvder,  avIio  Avas  also  color  bearer. 

This  company  Avas  still  in  service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  in  18()1.  At  that  date  they  returned  their  guns  and  equipment  to: 
the  state  arsenal,  and  many  of  the  men  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for 
volunteers. 

8everal  coinjianies  Avere  oi-ganized  during  that  conflict  and  mustered' 
into  the  regular  army,  as  Avill  be  recorded  in  our  ‘‘Piqua  in  the  Civil 
War.” 

In  the  Piqua  Enquirer  of  Feb.  11,  1864,  ‘hSpAens”  (J.  8t.  J.  Clark- 
son) sjieaks  of  the  “Border  City  Guards,”  but  Ave  have  no  other  record 
of  such  a company. 

After  the  close  of  the  civil  Avar,  the  thirst  for  anything  military 
having  been  thoroughly  quenched,  it  Avas  not  until  1875  that  another 
militia  company  was  enrolled  in  Piqua.  This  Avas  Co.  D.  of  the  newly 
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organized  3rd  Regt.  O.  N.  G.  It  took  tlie  name  of  “Kiefer  Guards”  from 
its  organizer  and  captain,  Leopold  Kiefer.  We  liave  no  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  company,  but  presume  such  a list  is  in  existence. 

On  March  30,  1876,  another  company  Avas  organized  as  Co.  F.  3rd 
Regt.  O.  N.  G.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  second  com- 
pany accepted,  but  Major  Johnston  Avent  to  Columbus  and  prevailed 
upon  Adj.  Gen.  AVikoff  to  muster  the  companj'  in,  and  also  suggested  to 
the  boys  that  they  name  the  company  “The  AVikolf  Centennial  Guards,” 
which  they  did. 

The  first  officers  of  Co.  F.  were : Capt.,  Harry  Gear ; 1st.  Liuet.,  W. 
D.  Jordan;  2nd  Lieut.,  Wm.  Evans;  Jordan  and  Evans  soon  resigned! 
and  AV.  AA^  Levering  was  selected  as  1st  Liuet.,  and  R.  L.  Hyde  as  2ndl| 
Lieut.,  B.  S.  Levering  Avas  1st  Sergt.,  2nd  Sergt.  Avas  C.  AA^  Tamplin;j 
3rd  Sergt.,  J.  AA^  Campbell;  Ith  Sergt.,  John  C.  Geyer;  5tli  Sergt.,  S. 
J.  Hamilton.  Corporals,  F.  E.  Campbell,  AI.  F.  Simons,  J.  A.  Speelman, 

G.  A.  Thompson,  Chas.  Fritsch,  and  LeAvis  Fuhr.  Alusicians,  Geo.  Mgh,| 
AA".  A.  Hanford,  and  Carl  Schultz.  Privates,  Harry  Barr,  Chas.  Bemus,| 
A.  J.  Blood,  AA^  B.  Clark,  Cloyd  Drake,  C.  AA".  Drake,  E.  B.  Dubois,] 
Martin  Donahue,  Robt.  Duncan,  Harry  Frye,  John  Fuhr,  C.  A.  Farrow, 
Chris.  Gabler,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  C.  O.  Hardesty,  J.  H.  Harp,  Walter  Irvin,! 
C.  Love,  J.  G.  Levering,  Perry  Kellenberger,  J.  H.  Alorrow,  AVm.  MartinJ 

H.  AA^  AIcGreAV,  AA^  C.  Alyers,  A.  Patterson,  Philip  Race,  J.  F.  Rayner,! 
Cliff.  C.  Rouzer,  J.  AA\  Reynolds,  E.  Robinson,  T.  L.  Robinson,  AA^.  AvJ 
Routson,  Ed.  Sevey,  J.  C.  Stutsman,  Ed.  Speelman,  J.  S.  Woods,  L.  H^ 
AA^ood,  AAJn.  Whitlock,  Jacob  A^ogel,  John  V'ogel  and  Chapin  Young. 

This  was  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  3rd  Regt.,  and  frequentb 
took  the  prize  in  drilling  contests.  Both  companies  used  Border  Hall 
for  an  armory  during  most  of  their  time  of  enlistment,  and  in  that  time! 
Avere  called  out  on  duty  twice ; once  during  the  railroad  strike  at  Columj 
bus  in  1877,  and  in  the  railroad  strike  at  KeAvark  in  1870. 

Co.  I).  (Kiefer  Guards)  disbanded  in  the  Avinter  of  1879-80,  but  Co| 
F.  was  retained.  It  served  the  full  five  years,  and  although  the  name| 
Centennial  Guards,  Avas  dropped,  the  company  reorganized  in  the  sjufiiq 
of  1881  with  new  officers  and  men,  and  so  kept  its  position  as  Co.  F.  o^| 
the  3rd  Regt. 

The  neAv  officers  Avere  AV.  AA^  Levering,  Captain;  Jas.  Speelman,  Is 
Lieut.,  and  C.  O.  Hardesty,  2nd  Lieut.  AVhen  called  to  Cincinnati  Marcij 
23,  1884,  to  help  quell  the  court  house  riot,  it  was  under  the  commancj 
of  Capt.  Jas.  Harp. 

In  1891  it  became  Co.  E.  of  the  3rd  Regt.,  and  later  captains  werd 
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Harry  Hunter  and  Henry  Westfall. 
189G. 


Was  finally  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 


From  this  date  until  lOOo,  Piqna  had  no  local  militia  company,  the 
volunteer  companies  raised  during-  the  Spanish-Ainerican  war  of  1898 
being  under  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  In  June,  1903,  J.  F.  Hub- 
bard having  enlisted  33  men  for  Co.  C.  of  Gettysburg,  the  headquarters 
of  that  conii)an3^  was  moved  to  Piqna.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  at  once  com- 
missioned captain,  and  has  been  in  command  of  the  company  ever  since. 
At  this  date  (1907)  Rollo  K.  Duukle  is  1st  Liuet.,  and  iierhaps  no  other 
young  man  in  Piqna  has  had  so  diversified  an  experience  as  he,  in  his 
13  years  of  military  service. 

Before  taking  up  the  other  subjects  of  this  chapter,  Ave  will  give  an 
account  of  the  great  ‘‘Sham  Battle”  of  Feb.  22,  1875.  (From  Miami 
Helmet ) . 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  22nd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Horton  reproduced  his  famous 
“Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea”  at  Conover’s  opera  house.  The  characters 
Avere  made  up  from  local  talent  and  the  ])lay  Avas  <]uite  a success.  This 
play  Avas  ])receded  by  a great  “Sham  Battle”  on  Main  street  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  folloAA'iug  is  a description  of  that  great  event. 

Co.  B.  of  the  Sherman’s  March  party  arrived  at  1 1 :30  A.  M. ; Co. 
A.  came  at  12  :30  P.  M. ; Co.  A.  Avas  escorted  by  Co.  B.,  and  the  “Silver 
Baud”  to  headquarters.  The  artillery  was  i)arked  iii  front  of  the  city 
hall. 

The  Aveather  up  to  the  21st  had  been  very  cold  and  much  snoAV,  but 
on  Sunday  it  Avas  much  Avarmer,  and  Monday  the  22nd  was  a warm 
bright  day,  so  that  by  noon  the  snoAV  had  disappeared  and  was  succeeded 
by  ail  elegant  jilaster  of  mud  on  the  streets.  This  Avas  of  small  matter, 
hoAvever,  to  the  “Yanks  and  Johnnies,”  for  each  side  Avas  determined 
to  make  this  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  Soon  after  noon  there  began 
to  be  signs  of  a battle. 

Officers  in  Blue  and  Gray,  Avith  the  Avrinkles  of  Avar  on  their  faces, 
dashed  through  the  streets.  Scouts  went  plunging  along  at  break-neck 
sjieed,  as  though  a terrible  conflict  Avas  at  hand.  Occasionally  a bummer 
Avoiild  come  along  Avith  a cart  laden  Avith  forage  and  poultry  hanging 
from  the  axle-tree,  or  would  be  on  foot  with  a side  or  two  of  meat  dang- 
ling from  his  bayonet.  In  a short  time  the  contending  forces  were  get- 
ting into  closer  quarters,  Avhile  the  opposing  pickets  were  driven  in  on 
both  sides. 


The  I^nion  forces  having  taken  posession  of  the  RossAdlle  bridge, 
were  massed  there  in  force  under  Prof.  J.  G.  Wagner,  who  represented 
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Gen.  Sherman,  while  the  Confederates  advanced  slowly  from  south  Main 
street,  a motley  crowd  in  all  kinds  of  dress,  and  with  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons, under  the  command  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Wiswall,  as  Gen.  Joe  Johnson. 

The  rebel  cannons  were  advanced  to  the  Public  Square,  while  Sher- 
man’s were  placed  near  the  North  street  corner,  and  after  a continued 
connonade  that  was  quite  destructive  to  windows,  the  forces  advanced 
on  each  other’s  lines,  and  the  conflict  became  general.  After  a sharp 
flght  with  small  arms,  the  Johnnies  retreated  pell-mell  followed  closely 
by  the  Yanks. 

The  Rebel  commander  rallying  Ms  flying  troops,  turned  on  the  pur- 
suers, and  the  tide  of  battle  turned  in  their  favor  for  a time. 

By  this  time  the  entire  army  on  either  side  was  engaged,  and  the 
musket  fire  was  almost  continual.  After  a while  there  came  a lull  iu  the 
firing,  and  tlie  commanding  officers  met  between  the  opposing  lines  under 
a flag  of  truce,  and  arranged  for  an  excliange  of  prisoners.  After  the 
Yanks  and  Johnnies  had  bid  each  other  good-bye,  and  rejoined  their 
I'espective  commands,  the  final  contest  was  fought,  which  soon  termi- 
nated in  the  surrender  of  Johnson’s  army,  on  condition  that  the  Rebels 
retain  their  arms  and  equipments.  After  the  surrender,  general  review, 
and  dress  parade,  the  fight  was  over.  Honorary  mention  is  made  of  the 
Harris  Guards  of  Dayton  under  Capt.  Miller,  who  were  elegantly  uni- 
formed, and  undoubtedly  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  battle;  and 
Capt.  Ad.  Knecht’s  battery  of  Dayton  which  did  S]dendid  service;  also 
the  Covington  Guards  under  Capt.  Ullery ; the  Tippecanoe  Light  Guards 
under  Capt.  Horton,  and  our  new  Piqua  company  under  Capt.  Fuhr, 
now  organized  only  a few  weeks, — all  did  good  service. 

Not  less  equal  to  their  work  were  the  Rebs,  under  Capt.  McNeely. 
You  would  have  taken  them  for  Johnuies  as  far  as  you  could  see  them. 

Their  rebel  yells  awoke  the  echoes,  and  though  some  of  the  men 
were  captured,  they  stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
captain  took  10  union  prisoners  single-handed. 

I The  crowd  witnessing  this  interesting  spectacle  were  estimated  at 
l over  10,000,  and  though  some  persons  Avere  knocked  down  in  the  cavalry 
: charges,  no  one  was  seriously  injured. 

I We  will  noAV  turn  back  for  a glance  of  the  ]>art  taken  by  Piqua  iu 
ijthe  Mexican  war.  Early  in  May,  1846,  war  Avas  declared  betAveen  the 
HI.  8.  and  Mexico.  There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  war  locally,  and 
Htmtside  the  fact  that  quite  a number  of  volunteers  went  from  Piqua  to 
I Cincinnati  by  canal-boat,  and  Avith  the  exception  of  a feAV  avIio  were 
Hiccepted  by  the  goA^ernment,  returned  in  the  same  manner,  the  pa])er 
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read  by  Caj)t.  F.  A.  Hardy  at  the  reunion  of  the  Mexican  War  Veterans 
in  Colnmbns,  Sept.  8,  1906,  will  cover  all,  except  tlie  pei  sonal  exi)eriences, 
of  onr  few  participators  in  that  war.  It  reads : A call  was  issued  for 

volunteers  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states,  north  and  south,  2400 
being  assigned  as  the  quota  for  Ohio.  Within  a few  days  several  thou- 
sand more  than  were  called  for,  reported  at  Camp  Washington,  Cincin- 
nati, for  duty. 

From  this  number  three  regiments  of  800  men  each,  that  being  the 
number  then  required  for  a regiment,  were  formed  and  commanded  by 
Col.  Alex.  Mitchell,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  and  Col.  Sam.  R.  Curtis, 
respectively. 

The  three  regiments  named,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  i)roperly  equip- 
I>ed  for  service,  were  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war  then  being  waged 
along  the  Rio  Grande  river.  After  two  years  of  bloody  strife,  a treaty 
of  ])eace  was  signed  between  the  contending  countries,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Mexican  Government  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  a territory  contain- 
ing 600,000  square  miles,  and  the  U.  S.  gave  Mexico  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. 

This  settlement  was  severely  criticised  by  many  people  of  the  U.  S., 
who  thought  this  then  desert  land  should  have  been  ours  simply  by  right 
of  conquest. 

In  this  year  (1907)  Cajit.  Hardy  is  still  living  and  in  good  health, 
and  is  the  only  Piqua  survivor  of  that  long  forgotten  war. 

PIQUA  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

In  treating  this  voluminous  subject  we  Avill  confine  our  record  to 
local  happenings,  and  not  follow  the  different  Piqua  companies  to  tlie 
field  of  battle.  Neither  will  we  give  the  names  of  the  thousand  or  more 
men  who  enlisted  from  here.  This  active  and  statistical  history  can  be 
found  in  every  public  library  and  ])ost-rooni.  We  will  start  with  a list 
of  the  companies  enrolled  at  Piqua,  coiii])i]ed  in  May,  1906,  by  W.  W. 
Levering. 

Co.  K.  1st.  O.  V.  I. — 104  men. 

Co.  B.  11th.  O.  V.  I.— 104  men. 

Co.  F.  11th.  O.  V.  I.— 104  men. 

Co.  C.  94th.  O.  V.  1.--104  men. 

Co.  A.  noth.  O.  V.  1.— 104  men. 

Co.  B.  147th.  O.  V.  I.— 104  men. 

Co.  I.  8th.  O.  V.  C.— 104  men. 

Part  of  Co.  8th  Ohio  Battery — 50  men.  V 


Part  of  Co.  12th.  O.  V.  C. 
Some  in  50th.  O.  V.  1. 
Some  in  20th.  O.  V.  I. 
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After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Aj)ril  12,  1861,  President  Lincoln  at 
I once  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months.  Orders  to 
recruit  a company  in  Piqna  were  received  on  April  16th,  and  the  task 
>Avas  accomplished  in  one  day.  On  the  17th  they  were  ordered  to  report 
in  Columbus,  Avhich  they  did  on  the  18th.  This  first  company  was  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Stephen  dolinston,  and  was  mustered  in  at  Colum- 
hus  on  A])ril  26,  1861,  as  Co.  F.,  11th  Regt.  O.  V.  I. 


On  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure,  they  Avere  given  a fare- 
well reception  at  Greene  street  church.  Patriotic  speeches  and  songs 
AA^ere  rendered,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  Avas  tremendous.  Near 
the  close  of  the  services,  a silk  hag,  inscribed  Avith  the  words  “Picpia 
Invincibles,”  was  presented  to  the  company  by  the  ladies  of  Piqua. 


This  hag  Avas  not  only  carried  through  the  three  months  service,  but 
after  the  company  Avas  mustered  out  on  Aug.  18,  1861,  it  was  taken  by 
members  of  Co.  F.  avIio  reenlisted  in  the  same  regiment  for  three  years 
service,  and  was  carried  by  them  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Very  recently 
it  Avas  still  in  the  posession  of  the  late  Carlton  Belt. 

Capt.  Stephen  Johnston  resigned  soon  after  tlie  company  Avas  mus- 
!it|tered  in,  and  Lieut.  Sol.  Teverbaugh  Avas  elected  captain.  He  not  only 
served  the  three  months,  but  reenlisted  and  served  an  additional  three 
y^ears,  as  did  most  of  the  company. 

The  next  Piqua  com])auA^  of  volunteers  Avas  being  enrolled  at  the 
same  date,  and  though  they  did  not  leave  Piciiia  quite  so  earl^q  Avere 
nustered  into  service  at  Columbus  as  Co.  B.  11th  O.  V.  I.,  on  the  same 
late  as  Co.  F. 


This  company  was  raised  by  T.  P.  L.  Defrees,  Avho  was  elected  caj)- 
:ain,  Avith  Sam.  Ahvard  as  1st  Lieut.  They  Avere  mustered  out  Aug.  18, 
861,  and  like  Co.  F.  many  reenlisted  Avith  the  reorganized  11th  Regt. 

Wlien  tlie  call  for  volunteers  for  three  yeais  service  Avas  made  in 
he  summer  of  18()1,  a company  Avas  raised  by  T.  J.  LaAvton,  and  though 
jiot  at  once  called  to  the  front,  spent  the  intervening  time  in  i)erfecting 
hemselves  in  military  tactics.  The}"  Avere  mustered  in  as  Co.  K.  1st  O. 
i\^.  I.,  Sej)t.  5,  1861,  and  served  the  full  three  years,  being  mustered  out 
n Se])t.  8,  1861. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  a cavalry  company  Avas  formed  in  Phpia. 
it  was  organized  under  Ca])t.  Stephen  C.  Writer.  Was  mustered  into 
lervice  at  Camp  Chase  on  Sept.  2o,  1861,  and  became  Co.  I.  of  the  8th 
i*  V.  C.  John  P.  Rea  and  Win.  J.  LaAvder  Avere  also  captains  in  this 
;i)in])any.  It  served  four  years  and  Avas  mustered  out  Sept.  13,  1865. 
During  the  summer  of  1862,  two  regimeuts,  the  91th  and  the  110th 
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O.  V.  I.,  were  recruited  and  encamped  on  the  Col.  John  Johnston  farm 
at  Upper  Piqua.  They  used  the  field  near  the  present  memorial  monu- 
ment for  a drilling  ground,  and  during  their  stay  at  this  place  were 
visited,  especially  on  Sundays,  by  a great  number  of  visitors. 

Though  these  two  regiments  were  recruited  at  ‘Uanip  Piqua”  at 
the  same  period,  the  94th  was  first  mustered  into  the  regular  service. 
This  Avas  on  Aug.  2Jrd,  and  on  Aug.  28th  Avas  ordered  to  the  front.  On 
that  day  they  left  Pi(]ua  OA^er  the  I).  & M.  K.  R.  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
Avere  immediately  plunged  into  active  service  in  the  field.  Co.  C.  of  this 
regiment  was  nearly  all  of  Piqua  men,  and  although  as  with  the  110th, 
Piqua  men  Avere  scattered  through  the  entire  regiment. 

The  noth  remained  at  ‘Uaini)  Piqua”  until  they  AA^ere  mustered  into 
service  on  Oct.  3,  1862,  and  left  over  the  ‘‘Panhandle”  for  Columbus  in 
freight  cars  on  Oct.  19th.  Of  this  regiment  Co.  A.  was  composed  ofl 
nearly  all  Piqua  men. 


Co.  C.  of  the  so-called  “Hundred  Days  Men”  was  recruited  early  in 
the  year  18()4  at  ‘‘Camp  McKinney,”  north  of  Piqua.  The}"  were  in  thiS’ 
camj)  only  a feAV  days,  Avhen  on  May  2nd  they  marched  through  six  inches 
of  snoAv  to  the  cam])  near  Troy,  Avhere  the  regiment  Avas  to  assemble. 
They  Avere  mustered  in  at  Cam])  Dennison,  May  16,  1864,  as  Co.  C.  of 
the  147th  O.  V.  I.,  and  sent  to  Wasliington  for  the  defense  of  that  city.^ 

Tliey  Avere  under  the  command  of  Ca])t.  John  M.  Hied  and  Diet.  Jas. 

W.  Statler,  and  Avere  mustered  out  on  Aug.  30,  1864. 

Wlien  the  great  excitement  caused  by  Morgan’s  raid  in  southern 
Ohio  in  1863  Avas  at  its  height,  it  Avas  feared  that  the  capture  of  Ciucin-  i 
nati  Avas  its  object.  Many  Ifiqua  men,  and  others  over  the  state,  left  at 
once  for  its  defense.  These  men  Avere  equipped  with  all  manner  of  Aveap-  i 
ons,  and  at  first  there  Avas  no  organzation  whateAW.  After  reaching 
Cincinnati  they  Avere  mobilized  into  some  kind  of  order,  but  their  serv-!  ■ 
ices  not  being  required,  they  soon  disbanded  and  returned  home.  They  I 
Avere  known  as  the  “Squirrel  Hunters,”  and  as  such  Avere  given  honorable  ^ 
discharges  by  the  government.  j 

This  coni])letes  the  list  of  Piqua  companies  in  the  Civil  War,  but  ^ 
before  closing  this  subject  we  Avish  to  call  attention  to  the  patriotism ' ij  ' 
displayed,  not  only  by  the  men  that  went  to  the  front,  in  some  instancesij 

' . I ii) 

leaving  their  families  to  depend  upon  the  kindness  of  the  community.  1 , 
but  to  the  e(]ual  devotion  of  the  Avomen  of  the  toAvn,  Avho,  Avhile  helping  I 
these  unfortunate  families,  also  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  " 
of  the  soldiers  themselves. 


The  following, 


Avritten  by  Mrs.  Louise  W.  McKinney,  describes  bet-  i 
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ter  than  Ave  could  the  Avork  and  patriotic  interest  of  these  a\  omen : 

EA^er  since  the  days  of  Hecuba,  it  has  been  the  aa  omen  AAdio 
sat  on  the  Avnills  and  saAA^  the  men  go  out  to  battle,  AAdiile  they 
had  only  to  Avmit,  and  AAait.  But  the  AAmnien  of  Piqua,  Avlien, 
amid  tears  and  sighs  they  saAV  tlie  defenders  of  the  Union  march 
aAA^ay,  many  never  to  return,  determined  to  send  comfort  to  the 
brave  men  avIio  had  gone.  The  day  after  they  had  started,  Avdiile 
the  echoes  of  the  drum  and  fife  still  lingered  in  the  air,  the  first 
Soldiers’  Aid  Society  Avas  organized.  Tlie  ])resident  Avas  Mrs. 
Henry  Kitchen ; Auce-president,  Mrs.  Preston  Defrees,  Avhose  hus- 
band had  gone  out  in  command  of  one  of  the  companies;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  J.  F.  McKinney;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jas.  Starrett. 


Soldiers’  Monument  at 
Camp  piqua 

The  organization  Avas  effected  in  the  Greene  street  M.  E. 
Church,  but  Mrs.  Eachel  Davis  invited  the  society  to  her  house 
to  Avork,  and  generously  gave  up  her  tAVO  front  rooms,  one  to  be 
used  as  a AVork  room,  the  other  as  a packing  room,  Avhere  the 
boxes  Avere  filled. 

Once  a Aveek  the  ladies  met,  and  never  ceased  their  efforts 
through  the  long  dark  days  of  the  Avar.  They  rolled  bandages, 
scra])ed  lint,  knit  stockings  and  mittens  (some  of  the  latter  Avith 
a se])arate  forefinger,  so  tlie  soldiers  could  Avear  them  Avhile  load- 
ing and  firing  their  guns),  made  garments  of  all  kinds,  and  made 
and  filled  the  house-Avives,  as  the  little  cases  of  seAving  ini]de- 
ments  Avere  called.  Many  ini])rom])tu  dinners  Avere  given  by 
the  Avonien  of  Phiua,  not  only  for  the  lfi(pm  soldiers,  but  often 
foi'  others  merely  jmssing  thi-ough  the  toAvn.  But  “the  tree  of 
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life  lias  been  shaken/’  and  the  men  Avho  lived  and  worked  and 
fought  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war  have,  many  of  them,  dropped 
like  ripened  fruit  from  the  branches.  The  fight  with  the  world 
and  Father  Time  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  those  who  marched 
back  from  Chattanooga,  Gettysburg,  and  Chickamauga,  and  soon 
there  will  be  only  a memory  of  them  left. 


Other  means  of  helping  the  families  of  the  yolunteers  were  resorted  j 
to.  The  city  and  township  each  yoted  money  for  tliis  purpose,  and  the! 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  made  many  donations  of  produce  and| 
money. 

A letter  from  Piqua  to  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  1803,  gives  an  account  of  one  such  occasion.  It  reads: 

Piqua,  Nov.  28,  1863. 

The  day  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  has  come  the  means 
and  substantials  of  life  in  the  way  of  wood,  meat,  potatoes, 
apples,  flour,  and  last  but  not  least,  solid  comfort  in  the  way  of 


greenbacks,  which  will  make  glad  the  hearts  of  many  a soldier’s 


family.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  day  Avood  commenced  coming 
in  loads  ranging  from  a half-cord  to  three  and  a half  cords, 
and  so  continued  until  some  150  loads  Avere  contributed.  Nor 
Avas  their  generosity  limited  to  Avood.  Large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions Aveie  brought  in.  One  school  district  contributed  72 
bushels  of  Avheat  in  addition  to  a large  amount  of  AVOod.  School 
district  No.  1,  Washington  ToAvnship,  contributed  Avood  and  pro- 
visions amounting  to  nearly  $200.  This  district  Avas  awarded 
the  splendid  flag  for  the  largest  donation.  Large  contributions 
Avere  made  by  the  citizens  of  Piqua,  and  the  ladies,  desirous  of 
doing  their  share  in  the  noble  Avork,  prepared  a splendid  dinner 
for  the  farmers,  and  also  ])re])ared  an  oyster  supper  for  tonight, 
the  ])roceeds  to  be  given  to  the  soldier’s  families. 

The  contributions  reached  the  value  of  |800. 


The  flag  spoken  of  in  the  above  letter  was  kept  for  many  years  bjj 
the  late  Jas.  W.  Hunter,  of  ^‘Beech  Grove  District,”  and  is  noAV  in  th(| 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jos.  M.  Fink. 


Another  such  donation  Avas  made  on  Dec.  31st  of  the  same  year 


and  the  flag  this  time  Ayas  given  to  the  man  bringing  in  the  largest  loa(| 


of  4-foot  Avood.  This  Avas  Avon  by  D.  C.  Statler,  avIio  came  in  with  eigh 


cords  on  a six-Avheel  Avagon. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  AVAR.  hi 

War  Avas  declared  on  April  21,  1898,  and  President  McKinley  calle(W 
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for  120,000  volunteers  on  April  2ord.  Co.  K.,  3rd  Infantry,  O.  N.  G., 
was  at  once  organized  with  McPherson  Brown  as  captain,  and  on  June 
23rd  left  for  Columbus. 

On  July  6th  this  company  left  for  the  south,  where  they  were  held 
as  reserves  in  case  of  need.  The  war  was  so  short  and  decisive  that 
they  were  not  needed  in  Cuba,  so  they  returned  to  Columbus,  where 
they  were  mustered  out  Oct.  17,  1898. 

: Another  volunteer  company  was  enrolled  in  Piqna  at  the  same  time, 

ibut  owing  to  political  machinations,  was  not  mustered  in. 

j PIQUA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

j Fires  were  not  frequent  in  the  early  existence  of  the  town,  and  very 
jorimitive  methods  were  employed  in  fighting  them.  When  an  alarm  of 


Old  Washington  Fire-Engine.  Still  in  Use 


j AT  Ansonia,  Ohio 

ji 

' ye  was  given,  each  and  every  citizen  resjionded,  siiu])ly  snatcliing  up 
IV- 1;  bucket  or  any  utensil  that  would  liold  water,  and  rushing  to  tlie  scene 
B 'I  disaster,  would  carry  to,  and  throw  water  on  the  flames  until  it  was 
!)!lher  extinguished  or  had  burned  itself  out. 

F ij  The  first  record  we  have  of  any  organized  effort  to  figlit  the  fire 
t‘ji|'inon  was  an  ordinance  ]>assed  by  the  Town  Trustees  iu  May,  1836, 
Yjfaking  it  compulsory  for  every  owner  of  buildings  in  Piqna  to  provide 
jSjiladder  of  sufficient  length  to  protect  and  make  accessible  any  part  of 
j||s  building  in  case  of  tire.  Also  to  provide  each  and  every  building 
1 I th  at  least  two  leather  buckets  of  three  gallons  capacity,  which  shall 
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have  the  owner’s  initials  on,  and  be  numbered  from  one  up.  Must  b» 
kept  in  convenient  place  to  get  in  case  of  fire.  ■ 

( Signed ),  ; 

L.  R.  Beownell,  President. 

W.  K.  Barrington,  Recorder. 


These  old  leather  buckets  were  made  by  Jacob  Landes,  and  ther 
are  still  a feAV  of  them  remaining  in  the  older  families  of  the  town.  ■ 
This  organization  of  fire-fighters  was  called  the  “Bucket  Brigade,; 
and  upon  an  alarm  of  fire,  would  form  in  lines  to  the  nearest  well  d 
stream,  and  pass  the  filled  buckets  along  one  line  to  the  burning  buiW 
ing,  where  the  contents  were  dashed  upon  the  flames,  and  then  sendin 
them  back  along  the  other  line  to  the  point  of  supply.  The  line  passin 
the  empty  buckets  was  frequently  composed  of  women  and  children,  an 
the  excitement  of  a fire  in  those  days  was  only  equaled  by  the  advent  ( 
a circus. 


The  next  effort  for  fire  protection  was  made  by  our  citizens  in  183 
when  a subscription  paper  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a hand  fire-engii 
was  circulated.  By  November,  1838,  |700  had  been  subscribed  and 
doubt  the  balance  was  raised  by  the  time  the  engine  was  delivered. 

The  old  paper  from  whicli  the  following  was  taken  says : It  won 

be  advisable  to  have  a regular  fire  company  organized,  hold  regul 
meetings,  and  prepare  themselves  for  its  operation  when  the  engi 
arrives. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  tl^5 
first  fire-engine: 


LETTER  TO  THE  MAYOR  OP  PIQUA. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1839. 

Stephen  Johnston,  Esq. 

I have  concluded  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Briggs,  (successor 
to  Lewis  Seyle),  for  a first  rate  fire-engine  to  be  delivered  at 
Columbus  in  May  next,  in  complete  order  for  }}^1,075,  New  York 
funds,  to  be  paid  in  June  next,  or  at  the  time  I shall  be  in 
Piqua. 

It  will  be  ornamented  with  a painting  on  the  back  appro- 
priate for  the  name,  together  with  the  name  of  your  town.  It 
will  be  supplied  with  250  feet  of  hose,  suction  hose,  coupling 
boxes,  wrenches,  etc. 

Tlie  machine  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  navigation  on 
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the  Erie  canal,  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  May,  and  will 
arrive  at  Columbus  not  far  from  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 
From  all  I can  learn  the  machine  will  be  superior  to  any  one 
now  in  our  city,  and  am  confident  will  give  satisfaction. 

I will  endeavor  to  be  in  your  town  as  soon  as  the  engine, 
and  will  assist  in  putting  together  such  parts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  down  for  the  convenience  of  ship])ing. 

Yours, 

H.  Taylor. 

This  engine  arrived  in  Columbus  the  first  week  of  March,  1839,  and 
a team  was  sent  there  to  haul  it  to  Piqua.  The  fire-company  had  been 
organized  with  Stephen  Johnston  as  leader,  and  took  the  name  of  ‘‘The 
Reliance  Fire  Company  Xo.  1.’’  This  company  took  charge  of  the  new 
engine  and  named  it  “Reliance  No.  1,”  though  it  was  usually  called  the 
“Teakettle”  on  account  of  its  fantastic  shape.  This  engine  Avas  kept 
for  a time  in  the  old  frame  market-house,  just  south  of  the  present  town 
hall,  but  on  Dec.  5,  1842,  tlie  fire-company  was  authorized  to  rent  a room 
from  Col.  John  Johnston  jnst  south  of  the  National  hotel,  at  a yearly 
dnjrent  of  |42. 

Early  in  August,  1845,  another  ordinance  in  regard  to  leather  fire- 
buckets  was  passed,  and  at  the  same  meeting  hooks  and  ladders  Aver-e 
^H3i‘dered  from  Caleb  Jones  & Son,  at  a cost  of  |50,  for  the  use  of  the 
iigiltieAvly  organized  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  1.  They  were  placed  in  the 
narket-house  i)ortion  of  tlie  iieAvly  completed  toAvn  hall. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  three  fire-Avells  were  dug.  They  Avere  situated 
near  the  curb-line  of  the  street,  and  were  six  feet  in  diameter  with  the 
Ivater  at  least  four  feet  deep.  There  Avas  one  at  the  southwest  corner 
jf  Nortli  and  DoAvning  streets,  one  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Ash  and 
lowning,  and  one  at  the  soutlnvest  corner  of  High  and  DoAvning.  Tliese 
4'ells  cost  the  toAvn  |13G.79,  and  Avere  supplied  with  large  wooden  j)unips, 
)ut  in  by  Jonatlian  Legg. 

at  They  Avere  intended  to  supply  water  to  the  bucket  brigade  or  the 
)rk  lire-engine,  and  Avere  also  public  drinking  places.  Other  public  Avells  of 
in  arly  date  Avere  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  public  square,  about 

0 feet  from  Main  street. 

)ro-  In  this  same  year  (1845)  fire-Avardens  were  appointed  in  each  ward. 
It  diose  duties  consisted  in  directing  the  work  of  the  bucket-men  at  fires, 
liiig  nd  to  see  that  each  householder  had  complied  with  the  leather-bucket 

1 rdinance. 

These  Avardens  Avere 


lOD 


1st  Ward,  Isaac  S.  Clark;  2nd  Ward,  Simeon 
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French;  3rd  Ward,  Valentine  Butsch;  4th  Ward,  David  Jordan;  5th 
Ward,  John  Keyt. 

In  June,  1846,  the  small  fire-bell  that  had  been  used  by  the  Reliance] 
Company  at  their  engine-house  near  the  National  hotel,  was  removed  and] 
hung  in  the  cupola  of  the  town  hall.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  a committeej 
of  the  town  council  bought  a Farnam  & SAvift  hand  fire-engine  in  Oin 
cinnati  at  a cost  of  |900.  This  engine  was  peculiar  from  the  fact  tha 
the  men  working  the  brakes  Avere  seated  in  tAvo  roAvs  on  top  of  the  ma 
chine,  and  pulled  back  and  forth  very  much  like  roAving  a boat.  Iti 
seating  capacity  w^as  24  men. 

The  engine  Avas  originally  named  the  ‘‘OJiio  No.  2,”  but  was  afterj 
ward  better  known  as  the  “Old  Row-boat.”  It  was  taken  in  charge  bi 
“Independent  Co.  No.  1,”  and  soon  after  the  new  market-house  wa| 
built,  (1850),  the  engine  Avas  placed  in  the  loAA^er  east  room  of  the  tow 
hall,  formerly  occupied  by  the  market. 

In  December,  1853,  a large  fire-bell  was  purchased  by  the  city,  amj 
was  hung  in  the  cupola  of  the  tOAvn  hall  in  January,  1854.  This  is  thi 
same  bell  now  in  use  at  the  central  fire  station.  It  cost  |350. 

It  seems  that  after  tlie  advent  of  the  Old  Row-boat  engine,  interesj 
in  the  Reliance  company  became  apathetic,  for  on  Jan.  2,  1855,  a nCA’j 
Reliance  company  Avas  organized,  and  the  era  of  competition  and  rivalr; 
between  the  fire  companies  Avas  inaugurated.  At  this  date  new  fir( 
wardens  were  appointed  as  folloAvs : 1st  Ward,  S.  S.  McKinney;  2m| 

Ward,  W.  N.  Foster;  3rd  Ward,  T.  J.  Lawton;  4th  Ward,  Henry  Rouzei 

On  April  4,  1856,  a neAV  hand  fire-engine  similar  to  but  larger  thaJ 
the  Reliance  No.  1,  was  bought  of  a Mr.  Jeffries  at  a cost  of  |l,598.5f 
It  was  named  the  “Washington  No.  1,”  and  was  kept  temporarily  in  th^ 
engine  room  of  the  toAvn  hall,  Avhile  the  Reliance  Avas  moved  to  a builci 
ing  on  River  street  betAveen  Main  and  Wayne,  Avhich  Avas  rented  fror| 
Mr.  Humpreville  at  |50  per  year. 

In  1857,  “Messengers”  Avere  appointed  for  the  different  fire  co] 
panies.  Their  duties  were  to  call  out  the  firemen  Avhen  needed,  and  tj 
take  care  of  the  engines  and  hose.  The  folloAving  year  F.  D.  Jorda 
was  messenger  for  the  Washington  company  at  a salary  of  |50  per  yea]| 
and  B.  F.  Baily  for  the  Reliance  company  at  |40  per  year.  In  1857,  tw 
torches  were  purchased  for  each  of  the  companies,  and  several  hundrej 
feet  of  spiral  copper-riveted  leather  hose  was  ordered  from  Seymore,  ( 
Cincinnati. 

In  July,  1857,  the  first  fire-cistern  was  constructed  at  the  interse< 
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^ tioii  of  Water  and  Downing  streets.  Its  capacity  was  300  barrels,  and 
, its  cost  |150.  Later  in  the  year  another  was  built  at  the  intersection 
of  North  and  Downing  by  Stephen  Winans  for  |193.  These  cisterns  were 
pumped  full  of  water  and  used  as  a supply  for  the  fire-engines. 

On  Jan.  1,  1858,  a fire  company  was  organized  in  the  2nd  ward  and 
called  the  “German  Fire  Engine  Co.”  They  were  given  the  “Ohio”  en- 
gine, (Old  Row-boat),  which  they  rechristened  “The  Jefferson.” 

At  the  burning  of  the  old  Manning  Mill  on  Water  street,  March  20, 
tl858,  members  of  the  Washington  company  were  reported  intoxicated, 
and  the  city  council  gave  warning  that  if  these  actions  were  repeated, 
the  company  would  be  disbanded. 

Late  in  the  year  1858,  a new  engine  was  bought  from  Huuneman  & 
Co.  for  |950.  This  engine  had  a six  and  one-half  cylinder.  It  was  given 
to  the  Jefferson  company  in  place  of  the  Old  Row-boat  which  was  nearly 
useless.  200  feet  of  “Gumelastic”  hose  was  also  ordered  for  this  new 
.iiigine,  being  the  first  rubber  hose  used  by  the  fire  departmnt. 

* In  July,  1859,  an  advertisement  costing  |1  was  inserted  in  the  Fire- 
nen’s  Journal,  of  Dayton,  for  the  sale  of  the  old  Reliance  No.  I,  and 
he  Old  Row-boat  engines. 

A new  hand  fire-engine  was  bought  from  Win.  M.  Jeffries  & Co.  for 
>1,400.  It  was  delivered  July  1,  1859,  and  turned  over  to  the  Reliance 
ompany. 

Their  old  engine.  Reliance  No.  1,  was  sold  to  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
an.  16,  1860,  for  |225.  These  old  fire-engines  were  provided  with  small 
ells  mounted  on  a curved  steel  sjiring,  so  that  when  pulling  them  over 
he  nneven  surface  of  the  streets  the  bell  would  keep  up  a continual 
inging.  The  bell  of  this  old  Reliance  No.  1 was  taken  off  and  preserved 
y the  late  Frank  Steiner,  and  is  now  in  our  collection  of  pioneer  relics. 

: On  Aug.  15,  1859,  the  Washington  company  received  permission  to 

ike  their  engine  to  the  State  Fair  at  Zanesville,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
eting  in  the  state  tournament  of  fire-companies.  They  also  attended 
le  Firemen’s  State  Parade  in  Toledo  in  June,  1861.  These  tourna- 
lents,  though  not  always  state  functions,  were  held  at  intervals  all  over 
le  country.  Piqua  was  frequently  represented  by  one  or  more  of  her 
ie-com])anies,  who  often  returned  with  a prize  for  their  efficiency. 

In  1859,  three  more  fire  cisterns  were  constructed  for  the  city  by 
)rf  ^ II.  Hetherington.  One  at  the  intersection  of  Young  and  Downing 
reefs;  one  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and  North;  and  one  at  Main  and 
lifer.  On  Oct.  7,  1861,  another  fire  cistern  at  the  intersection  of  Boone 
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and  Broadway  was  conijileted  and  tested.  It  cost  |6(S,  including  cap. 

In  Nov.,  1801,  council  ordered  the  fire-companies  to  ring  the  fire-bell 
not  more  than  five  minutes  Avhen  giving  notice  of  fire-company  meetings. 


longer  than  that  only  in  case  of  fire. 


During  the  civil  war  very  little  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken 


in  fire-company  matters,  and  although  there  was  some  talk  of  a steam 
fire-engine  and  an  engine-house  in  the  north  end  of  town  in  1864,  it  is 
not  until  May  16,  1866,  that  we  find  any  record  of  their  doings. 

On  that  date  the  old  Biqna  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Water 
streets  was  partially  burned,  and  the  men  of  the  different  companies 
indulged  in  a fist  fight  instead  of  fighting  the  fire.  Council  soon  after, 
passed  a resolution  ordering  the  different  fire-companies  of  the  city  to 
meet  and  select  by  vote  some  competent  person  to  act  as  ^^Chief  Engi 
neer’’  of  the  fire  dejiartment,  who  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  control  of 
all  (piestions  of  precedence  or  ])Ositions  of  fire  companies  at  fires,  and 
who  may  direct  any  fire  conii)any  what  duty  to  perform,  and  whose  deci 


sion  in  all  matters  shall  be  final.  This  was  soon  afterward  done,  am 


Dick  Manchester  was  selected  for  the  position. 

On  April  15,  1867,  petitions  were  presented  to  council  asking  fot 
the  erection  of  an  engine  house  in  the  2nd  and  4th  wards.  They  were 
referred  to  a committee,  but  uo  further  action  was  taken  for  severa 
years. 

On  Nov.  4,  1867,  tlie  old  Kow-boat  engine  was  sold  to  B.  S.  Manj 
Chester  for  the  performance  of  three  years  service  as  messenger  to  tin 
AVashington  company;  said  Mancliester  to  furnish  wood,  oil,  whisky,  and 
other  necessary  items  for  the  use  of  said  company,  and  also  to  kee]|. 
in  good  rei)air  all  hose,  and  have  their  engine  in  good  working  ordel 
for  three  years,  in  payment  for  said  Row-boat  engine.  In  default  of  th| 
above  lie  must  jiay  the  city  |75. 

Manchester  was  a coiiper-smith,  and  had  a shop  on  the  south  sid| 
of  Market  street,  just  west  of  the  alley.  He  tore  down  the  old  engiii 
and  used  parts  of  it  in  other  work,  and  sold  the  trucks  to  John  Butle 
for  a road  wagon. 


A¥hisky  instead  of  water  was  used  in  the  cylinders  of  these  ol 
engines  in  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  keejiing  the  packing  pliable,  t 
prevent  freezing,  and  to  make  them  more  easily  started  when  called  t 
a fire.  Sometimes,  however,  a “leakage”  occured  that  could  not  be  trace' 
to  any  defect  in  the  cylinder.  I 

On  July  4,  1868,  the  AVashington  and  Reliance  companies  attende] 
a tournament  at  AA^apakoneta,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Franj 
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Steiner  received  the  fine  silver  trumpet  for  the  efficiency  of  his  company. 

An  apjn'opriation  of  |50  was  made  by  council  to  the  firemen  of  the 
city  to  assist  them  in  defraying’  the  expense  of  a tournament  held  in 
Piqna,  Sept.  10,  1808.  On  June  7,  1809,  a communication  was  received 
from  the  Jefiersou  company  in  which  they  refuse  to  take  charge  of  said 
engine  any  longer,  and  offer  to  sell  their  hose-reel  to  the  city  for  |100, 
claiming  it  to  be  the  private  ])roperty  of  the  company.  Council  decided 
to  allow  them  to  keep  the  reel,  and  also  resolved  to  sell  the  engine  if  a 
pnrcliaser  could  be  found. 

In  Sept.,  1870,  Henry  Rouzer,  acting  as  a committee  from  council, 
bought  a lot  from  Mr.  Butterfield  on  the  east  side  of  north  Wayne  street, 
20  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep,  for  |150.  On  this  lot  a brick  building, 
known  as  the  4th  Ward  Engine  House,  was  built  by  A.  A.  McCandliss 
for  |1,500.  It  was  completed  Nov.  9,  1871,  and  the  Reliance  company, 
who  had  been  in  the  Butterfield  shop,  took  immediate  possession.  A bell 
for  this  house  was  bought  in  1875,  at  a cost  of  |290. 

A similar  engine  house  was  completed  in  Oct.,  1873,  for  the  reorgan- 
iized  Jefferson  company.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  south  AVayne  street, 
and  was  built  by  E.  Brilmier  & Bro.  at  a cost  of  |1,700.  The  Jefferson 
fcompauy  paid  |1()0,  and  the  city  paid  the  balance.  A bell  for  this  house 
was  bought  in  Jan.,  1874,  for  |250. 

Report  of  the  condition  of  the  different  fire-companies  on  June  5, 
[1872. 

The  Jefferson  Company  has — 

4 Sections  new  Rubber  Hose 200  Feet 

4 Leather  Hose  200  “ 

Hose  on  leels  200  “ 

a 

Total,  000  ‘‘ 

The  Reliance  Company  has — 

2 Sections  new  Rid)ber  Hose 100  Feet 

3 Leather  Hose 150 

0 Old  Rul)])er  Hose  300 

u 

Total,  550 

Tlie  Wasliington  Company  lias — 

5 Sections  Good  Leather  Hose 250  Feet 

0 ‘‘  Good  Rubber  Hose 300  ‘‘ 

2 Bart  Good  Rubber  Hose 100 

a 

Total,  050 

After  the  coin])letion  of  the  Phpia  hydraulic,  and  wlien  a part  of 
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the  water  mains  of  the  cit}"  had  been  laid,  the  Reliance  company  made  i 
a test  on  one  of  the  hydrants.  The  natural  fall  of  the  Avater  gave  them  I 
more  of  a supply  than  they  could  i)ump  through  the  engine.  This  test 
was  made  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1875.  i 

The  formal  opening  of  the  City  Water  Works  took  place  on  June  ' 
16,  1876,  and  all  the  fire-companies  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

A full  account  of  this  function  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  water 
works. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Reliance  company  on  July  14,  1876,  it  was 
determined  to  reorganize  as  a hose  company,  as  the  engines  were  no 
longer  taken  to  fires.  This  was  done,  and  Stephen  Genslinger  was  elected  . 
captain,  with  F.  A.  Hardy  as  secretary. 

On  Aug.  21,  1876,  council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
organization  of  a city  fire  department.  This  was  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  40  men,  to  be  divided  into  4 divisions  of  10  men  each,  and  each 
division  to  receive  |100  per  year  for  their  services.  Each  division,  in 
addition  to  the  city  organization,  Avas  to  form  a separate  company,  and 
to  annually  elect  a captain,  lieutenant,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Thus  n 
the  Reliance  company  became  the  4th  Avard  hose  company,  and  each  of 
the  other  three  Avards  organized  in  the  same  manner. 

Tlie  first  electrical  fire-alarm  system  in  Piqua  was  ordered  by  conn-  | 
cil  on  Se])t.  17,  1877.  It  was  a single  line  from  the  City  hotel  to  the  j 
})umj)-house.  It  Avas  constructed  by  Lane  & Machir  at  a cost  of  |600.  J 

’ I Ulitl 

The  fire  department  as  organized  in  1876  continued  their  seiwices  | 
until  1882,  when  it  Avas  reorganized  to  suit  the  more  modern  utilities  J 
eni])loyed  for  fighting  fires.  Before  leaving  the  history  of  the  hand-engine  | 
period,  hoAA^ever,  Ave  Avish  to  relate  an  incident  told  us  by  one  of  the  old  j 
members  of  the  Washington  coin])any.  . ™ 

Such  Avas  the  spirit  of  rivalry  betAA^een  the  three  companies,  and  the  ' 
regard  of  the  honor  of  having  their  respective  engines  at  the  scene  of  a 4 I 
conflagration  first,  that  in  one  case  at  least,  a certain  company  would  i - 
meet,  and  haAung  everything  ready,  one  of  their  number  would  set  fire  ^ ^ 
to  some  old  ram  shackle  building,  then  sound  the  alarm,  and  his  com-  *i  ,, 
pany  would  be  on  the  ground  far  in  advance  of  the  other  tAVO.  Accord- 1 
ing  to  our  authoritj^  a certain  building  on  Spring  street  Avas  thus  fired  ij| 
four  different  times  before  it  finally  caught  fire  accidentally  and  burned  I 
down.  ^ i ■’ 


Another  amusing  incident  was  at  the  burning  of  the  Piqua  House 
in  1866.  An  eye-Avitness  tells  us  that  the  firemen  and  others,  Avishing 
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to  save  as  much  of  the  furniture  as  possible,  threw  the  bedsteads,  wash- 
stands,  and  mirrors  from  the  upper  Avindows,  but  carried  the  pillows 
and  feather-beds  down  the  stairway  and  gently  deposited  them  on  the 
opposite  sidewalk. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  next  epoch  of  our  fire-fighting  history. 
On  Sept.  19,  1881,  two  one-horse  hose  reels  were  ordered  from  the  Central 
Carriage  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  to  cost  |335  each.  These  carts  arrived  in 
December  and  were  placed  in  the  east  room  of  the  city  hall.  Two  horses 
were  soon  afterward  purchased,  Mont  Hardy  and  Mike  Firman  being 
placed  on  duty  as  drivers,  and  Dave  Reynolds  night  man  for  the  central 
company. 

On  May  4,  1882,  a new  organization  of  the  department  was  formed 
with  Ste])hen  Genslinger  as  chief,  at  |180  per  year,  and  Richard  Lee 
assistant  chief,  at  |100  i>er  year. 

Company  No.  2 consisted  of  Henry  Hasebrook,  Win.  Sclinbert,  Amos 
Abley,  Win.  White,  and  John  Barr  as  call  men. 

Company  No.  3 consisted  of  Willis  Dial,  Win.  Danford,  Geo.  Dun- 
can, Thomas  Aspinall,  and  Perry  Thompson. 

Coni}>any  No.  4 were  Prank  Steiner,  John  Fessler,  Jos.  Glaser,  Chas. 
[White,  and  Frank  Hunter. 

These  call-men  received  825  each  per  year  for  their  services. 

The  new  hook  and  ladder  truck  Avas  delivered  July  1,  1882,  and 
[placed  in  the  old  “WigAvam,”  Avest  of  the  market  house,  until  a ])erma- 
|nent  location  for  a central  station  could  be  secured. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1882,  council  determined  to  build  a ueAV  city  hall 
lit  the  nortliAvest  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  (Plaza  corner),  which  Avas 
to  contain  the  fire  department  along  Avith  nearly  every  other  business  of 
Itlie  town. 

This  })roject  failed  to  materialize  and  it  was  not  until  Oct.,  1883, 
hat  a suitable  place  for  a central  station  AAms  obtained. 

At  that  date  the  old  Spiker  carriage  shop  on  the  east  side  of  Wayne 
jitreet,  betAA^een  High  and  Asli,  Avas  fitted  up  and  the  equipment  moved 
1 11  on  Dec.  24th.  The  fire-bell  Avas  removed  from  the  city  hall  and  hung 
1 11  tlie  iieAV  quarters  on  Oct.  20,  1883. 

On  April  20,  1883,  the  old  Reliance  No.  2 fire-engine  Avas  sold  to 
I'pencerville,  Ohio,  for  fOOO,  and  on  Jan.  4,  1884,  the  old  Washington 
as  sold  to  Ansonia,  in  Darke  Co.,  Ohio,  for  the  same  ])rice.  Tlie  Jeffer- 
;Oii  engine  Avas  also  sold  at  about  this  date  to  one  of  the  small  towns 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Berlin  reservoir,  in  Shelby  county.  This  makes  a 
total  of  six  hand  fire-eugines  that  Piqua  has  owned,  and  these  later  sales 
mark  the  end  of  an  interesting  period  in  her  progressive  history. 

An  incident  which  occnred  on  Oct.  2,  1883,  a day  which  has  since 
been  known  as  “Fire  Friday,’’  sliould  not  be  omitted. 

Just  as  the  funeral  cortege  of  the  late  Stephen  (lenslinger  was  about 
to  leave  the  residence  for  the  cemetery,  and  Avliile  the  bells  were  tolling, 
a fire  broke  out  in  the  brewery  of  Chas.  Kiser,  only  a few  doors  away. 
The  fire  department  instantly  left  the  procession,  and  responding  to  the 
call,  soon  had  tlie  fire  out.  Then  returning  to  their  places,  the  delayed 
cortege  of  their  late  chief  resumed  its  march  to  Forest  Hill.  Perhaps 
such  a coincident  never  occured  before. 

The  history  of  “Fire  Friday”  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
following  verses  written  by  W.  D.  J.,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
copying. 

THE  LAST  ALARM. 


Tlie  tears  of  a sorrowing  city  crowned  him. 
As  he  lay  in  state,  with  his  men  around  him 
And  the  reverent  ])eoi>le  ])ressing  near. 

And  the  fire-bells  tolled,  as  in  bitter  grief, 
A solemn  dirge  for  the  fallen  chief. 

Tolled  and  tolled;  but  he  could  not  hear. 


Near  his  coffin  the  firemen  ride. 

On  the  great  machines  that  were  his  pride. 

On  the  slender  trucks,  and  the  ponderous  reels. 
The  big  strong  horses  all  seemed  to  know. 
Something,  at  least,  of  their  master’s  woe. 

And  quiet  stand  by  the  silent  wheels. 


Listen : The  bells  that  slowly  rang. 

Suddenly  change  to  a hurried  clang; 
Telling  of  wreck,  and  of  ruin  dire. 
Sounding  along  the  silent  street. 

Conies  the  hurried  rush  of  a hundred  feet, 
And  a frightened  outcry  of  Fire!  Fire! 


Away,  away,  have  the  firemen  sped. 

Where  is  he  who  their  ranks  have  lead 
Through  many  an  hour  of  toil  and  danger? 
Led  them  oft  in  a struggle  glorious. 

Over  fire  and  flame  victorious. 

Calm  and  serene,  and  to  fear  a stranger. 
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' Almost  it  seems  that  the  rude  alarm, 

Back  to  life  might  the  dead  chief  charm, 
i Never  before  did  it  call  in  vain, 

Never  its  summons  by  him  denied, 

Never  failed  he  to  be  beside 
The  men  he  shall  never  lead  again. 

Yes,  he  is  with  them,  that  spirit  brave, 

; Backward  turned,  from  the  open  grave. 

! That  steady  courage  that  never  swerved. 

! And  it  seems  to  his  men,  with  an  inward  thrill, 

i 

I That  the  soul  of  their  leader  is  with  them  still, 

; And  their  hearts  and  hands  by  the  thought  are  nerved. 

I Rest,  gallant  heart,  thy  course  is  run, 

i Thy  work  well  ended,  thy  duty  done. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hearts  that  loved  thee  well, 

And  with  the  ending  of  life’s  great  task, 

What  fitter  requiem  thy  soul  could  ask, 

V Than  the  solemn  boom  of  the  fire  bell. 

■ On  Oct.  5,  1885,  Frank  Hunter  Avas  appointed  chief  of  the  fire  de- 
! , partment. 

Jan.  5,  1886,  the  4th  Avard  engine-house  bell  Avas  sold  to  Fletcher 
•for  |15. 

June  18,  1886,  the  2nd  ward  engine  house  was  sold  at  auction  to 
; J.  M.  Henn  for  |980. 

: During  the  period  of  Chief  Hunter’s  administration,  more  regular 

•;  firemen  were  added  to  the  force,  and  the  ^‘call”  men  Avere  gradually 
I dropped. 

On  July  1,  1889,  orders  Avere  given  the  Enterprise  Carriage  Co.,  of 
Piqua,  for  two  hose-wagons.  These  four-Avheel  Avagons  cost  |272.50  each, 
and  Avere  designed  to  take  the  jdace  of  the  cumbersome  two-wheel  carts 
then  in  use. 

Feb.  5,  1890,  the  old  4th  ward  engine  house  was  sold  to  Chas.  Olin 
ifor  |500. 

I The  GameAvell  Fire-Alarm  System  was  installed  with  12  boxes  in 
litterent  parts  of  the  city,  all  connecting  with  the  central  station.  The 
i'ines  Avere  completed  and  tested  on  Oct.  1,  1890.  Total  cost,  P,0T5. 

On  June  20,  1892,  a Champion  chemical  engine  Avas  bought  of  the 
Hre  Extinguisher  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  .'}j'2,000. 

j 

i\ 
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8ept.  0,  1892,  an  Ahrens  Xo.  2 Steam  Fire  Engine  was  ordered  from 
the  American  Fire  Engine  Co.,  at  a price  of  |4,300.  It  was  named  the 
D.  S.  Bates,  in  honor  of  a conncilman  of  that  name  Avho  was  then  serving 
on  the  fire-de])artment  committee.  This  engine  was  delivered  on  Dec. 
22nd. 

A lot  was  ])nrchased  on  the  north  side  of  Garnse}^  street,  between 
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Old  Fire  Department  on  Wayne  Street 


Main  and  Wayne,  for  a snb-station,  and  at  a cost  of  |240.  The  contract. -j 
for  a suitable  frame  building  was  given  to  H.  Sthromeyer  for  |1690,  and;  .-^ 
he  also  finished  five  rooms  in  the  second  story  for  |200  additional.  The  * \ 
new  steamer  was  placed  in  this  building,  with  team  and  men  always  on  } ' 
duty. 
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I On  July  17,  1893,  Frank  Hunter  resigned  as  chief  of  the  department, 
i and  on  Oct.  16th,  Frank  R.  Dye  was  appointed  to  that  position  at  a 
1 salary  of  e^OSO. 

On  Nov.  20,  1893,  ‘^Old  Colonel,’’  one  of  tlie  first  horses  bought  by 
i the  department  after  its  removal  to  the  Spiker  building  in  1883,  had 
his  leg  broken  and  was  ordered  to  be  killed,  but  members  of  the  depart- 
! ment  asked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  him  at  their  own  exjiense,  which  was 
‘granted.  His  leg  was  set,  and  in  due  time  he  recovered  from  the  acci- 
jdent  and  lived  for  some  time  as  a pet  of  the  firemen  at  the  central  sta- 
jtion. 

I On  Jan.  2,  1894,  Adam  Conover,  John  Fessler,  Peter  Hilenian,  Louis 
iLobenstine,  Geo.  Conover,  John  Gigandet,  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  Frank 
, Hardy,  the  last  of  the  “Call  Men”  of  the  fire  department,  were  paid  off 
jand  discharged  from  further  duty.  Hardy  had  been  in  continuous  serv- 
!ice  in  some  fire  company  for  nearly  57  years. 

^ The  bell  in  the  engine  house  on  south  Wayne  street  had  been  bought 
by  Mr.  Meiuders,  and  was  sold  back  to  the  city  by  him  in  1895.  It  was 
llhen  hung  in  the  sub-station  on  Garnsey  street. 

i i Jacob  Shaub  was  api)ointed  chief  of  the  dejiartment  Feb.  3,  1896. 
On  June  19,  1896,  the  Babcock  Ariel  Truck,  ordered  by  council,  was 
|lelivered  and  accepted.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Fire  Extinguisher 
k).,  of  Chicago,  for  |2,950.  This  machine  was  at  once  named  “The  Cherry 
I ficker”  by  Captain  Downs,  and  aside  from  its  handsome  appearance 
I 11  parades,  has  been  of  very  little  use  to  the  department. 

' Very  little  of  interest  occured  in  the  department  during  the  next 
jew  years.  In  July,  1900,  a petition  for  a sub-station  in  the  5th  Avard 
I jk^as  presented  to  council,  but  Avas  not  granted. 

k | Agitation  for  a iieAV  central  station  became  so  strong  that  on  June 
t|4,  1901,  the  city  council  traded  the  lot  then  in  use  for  a station  for  the 
■|Ianiilton  property  on  the  Avest  side  of  Wayne  street,  betAveen  High  and 
Vater,  paying  a difference  of  |3,000.  An  election  for  the  purpose  of  a 
loud  issue  Avas  called  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  proposition,  so 
jiie  bids  on  the  iieAV  fire  station  Avere  returned  to  tlie  bidders.  Even 
' I le  transfer  of  proiierties  Avas  declared  illegal,  and  the  re-transfer  Avas 
lade  in  Feb.,  1902. 

I On  June  16,  1902,  the  fire  committee  re])orted  that  it  Avould  be  use* 
^ j‘ss  to  try  to  repair  the  old  building,  the  back  part  of  Avhich  had  been 
I idly  damaged  by  the  fire  of  Marcli  29tli,  and  recommended  building 
' IieAV  station  on  the  same  grounds.  Plans  AA’ere  submitted,  and  a bond 
sue  of  |1 0,000  Avas  voted  on  at  a s])ecial  election  Sept.  25,  1902,  carry- 
ig  by  a majorit}^  of  1()()  votes. 

i 

I 
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It  was  decided,  however,  to  expend  |100  in  fixing  up  the  old  build 
ing  to  last  through  the  following  winter. 

The  new  municipal  code,  passed  in  the  Avinter  of  1902-03,  placed  the 
fire  dejiartment  under  the  control  of  a board  of  public  safety.  At  the 
next  election,  T)r.  W.  J.  Prince  and  Clias.  Suessman  were  elected  for’ 
four  years  and  two  years  res])ectively. 

Previous  to  this  time,  however,  council  had  decided  to  emxfioy,  a^ 
a chief  for  the  department,  an  ex])erienced  fire-man  from  some  larger 
city. 

On  March  1,  1903,  P.  J.  Caulfield,  of  Dayton,  Avas  given  the  position 
and  has  served  satisfactorily  ever  since. 

On  March  17,  1904,  the  Board  of  Safety  ordered  a steam  fire-engin<j 
from  the  American  Fire  Engine  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  at  a cost  of  |4,75 
It  has  a capacity  of  SOO  gallons  of  Avater  per  minute.  This  fine  nevi 
steamer  Avas  named  the  L.  C.  Cron,  avIio  Avas  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Piqua 

Nov.  21,  1904,  tAvo  combination  liose  Avagons  Avere  purchased  fo 
the  department  at  a cost  of  |1,475  eacli.  Five  neAV  fire-alarm  boxes  wer| 
also  installed  at  this  date,  at  a cost  of  |75  each. 

During  the  Avinter  of  1903-04  several  bond  issues  for  building  an<] 
location  of  the  fire  department  Avere  proposed  and  rejected,  and  it  waj 
not  until  iVjuil  18,  1904,  that  council  j)assed  an  ordinance  permittin 
the  Board  of  Safety  to  purchase  the  Frye  projieidy  on  Water  stree 
between  Wayne  and  DoAvning,  for  |(>,000.  On  Aug.  10th,  |14,000  wa 
voted  to  the  safety  board  for  the  imrpose  of  erecting  a neAV  central  fii 
station  on  this  lot.  The  contractor  Avas  Oscar  Ilichardson,  and  wit 
C.  A.  Thompson  as  architect,  this  handsome  neAV  building  was  complete 
and  turned  over  to  Chief  Caulfield  and  his  men  on  Feb.  14,  1905. 

The  historic  old  fire-bell  (bought  in  1853)  Avas  again  moved  an 
placed  in  the  tOAver  of  the  neAV  station,  Avhere  its  deep-toned  voice  fi 
quently  rings  out  in  the  same  business-like  manner  as  of  yore. 

We  will  close  this  cha])ter  Avith  a partial  list  of  the  principal  fin] 
occuring  in  Piqua  j)rior  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1907. 

Name  of  Property.  Damage.  Date. 

Carding  Mill  of  Boss  Bros.’  in  Bossville Burned.  . . .April  20, 18^ 

BoAvdle’s  Sho]),  on  north  DoAvning  St ....March  7, 18^: 

Waterman’s  Stable,  on  Spring  St.,  with  9 

horses ....  Sept.  — , 18 

Manning’s  Mill,  on  east  Water  St ...  .Mch.  20, 18^ 
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Name  of  Property.  Damage. 

Pi(jiia  House,  comer  of  Main  and  Water  Sts.  .Partially.. 

O’Ferrall  Slioii,  north  Downing  St Burned... 

Harbangli  Store,  corner  Main  and  Greene  Sts. Partially. . 

Shaffer  Flax-mill,  west  of  town Burned.  . . 

O’Ferrall  Car-shop,  west  AVater  St Partially.. 

Lock  Mill,  Main  St.,  owned  by  Aniendt Burned.  . . 

Orr,  Leonard  & Daniels,  Oil-Mill,  Main  St.  . . . 

Zeigenfelder  Store  and  Odd-Fellows  Hall Partially.. 

Bowdle  Bros.’  Foundry,  north  Downing  St.  . . .Burned.  . . 

)Il| 

Twine  Fjictory  of  Leonard  & Blackie.,  AA^asli. 

Ave 

ISternherger  Mattress  Factory,  west  Water  St. 

^ Old  McCandliss  Shop,  north  AVayne  St “ 

'Cron  k Kills  Furniture  Factory,  LInntersville. 

'Conover  Opera  House  and  Farrington  Corn- 

i Cribs 

(j  TTwo  f f the  three  neAV  buildings  of  Cron  & 

Kills 

)ld  lionzer,  Evans  & Clark  Sho]),  on  north 

Alain  St . “ 

kAhiglit  & Knntz  Lumber  Yard,  on  South  St.  . . 

^ [)il  Alill,  o])posite  the  union  station ‘‘ 

did  1).  & M.  Depot,  at  the  crossing 

ce  House  at  Swift  Run 

Oagle  Alill,  on  east  AVater  St 

loat  House  at  east  end  of  Echo  Lake 

riqna  Wagon  Co.,  Plant  in  lower  end  of  toAvn. 
dock  Alill,  and  Orr’s  Oil  Alill,  on  Main  St.  . . . 

[irtilicial  Ice  Plant,  on  south  Main  St 

did  Hnmpreville  Shop,  on  RiA^er  St 

lenr  of  Fire  De])artment,  (Old  S])iker  Shop)  . .Partially.. 
|hiter])rise  Carriage  Shop,  (Old  Cheever 

j Store) Burned... 

Iranson  <S:  AAbirley,  G.  W.  Nash  and  NeAV  Yoi-k 

Store 

food  Shovel  & Tool  Co.,  South  Ave “ 

fchool  Desk  Factory,  on  AAhish.  Ave Partially.. 

lid  Sj)iker  Livery  Barn,  Hubbard  Gro.  and 

I Alnsic  Hall Bni  ned.  . . 

OAver  Paj)er  AHll,  on  south  Alain  St “ 


Date. 

Alay  It),  1S6G 

, 1872 

11, 1870 
4, 1876 
29, 1877 

20. 1879 

20. 1880 
30,1881 

7,  1882 


Jan. 

Alch. 

June 

Apr. 

.Oct. 

Dec. 

Apr. 


July  25, 1883 
Nov.  10,1880 
June  28,1890 


A])ril 


1892 


Aug.  1(),  1892 
Noal  21,1892 


.Feb. 

. Aj)ril 
.Feb. 
.Oct. 
.July 
. Alay 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Alch. 
July 
.Alch. 
Alch. 


7,  1894 
14,  1890 
20,  1897 
31, 1897 
27,  1899 

18. 1899 

29. 1900 
— , 1900 
19,  1900 

31. 1900 
0,  1902 

29, 1902 


Oct.  1,1902 


Jan.  14,  1903 
July  13,1903 
Aug.  0,  1903 


Se])t. 

Jan. 


8,  1903 
1,  1904 
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Between  this  date  and  tiie  middle  of  the  year  1907  there  were  a 
nnmher  of  tires,  bnt  onr  well  equipped  tire  department  was  on  the  grounds  j 
so  promptly  that  there  were  very  few  total  losses. 

PIQUA  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Although  we  have  a record  of  all  the  city  marshals  from  Robert! 
8hannon  in  1835,  to  the  end  of  Ed.  Mason’s  term  in  1903,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  atteni])te<l  murder  of  Dr.  AV.  P.  Hall  and  wife  that  a 


Group  of  Piqua  Police,  1901 

regular  police  force  was  appointed.  This  crime  was  committed  on  tl| 
night  of  May  18,  18()8,  and  twelve  days  later  council  i)assed  an  ordinaii' 
providing  for  six  night  police,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a poli] 
board  consisting  of  the  Mayor  ( Sam'l  B.  Garvey),  Mr.  Rouzer  and  Mj 
Shii)ley. 
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I Tlie  men  appointed  for  duty  were  J.  S.  Blood,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  J. 
i W.  Manson,  Elza  Julian,  Adam  Conover,  and  F.  A.  Hardy. 

■ Tliis  force  was  reduced  on  Aug.  3rd  of  the  same  year  and  Manson, 
i Julian,  and  Hardy  were  dropjied  from  the  rolls.  A further  reduction 
j was  made  in  1870,  and  onl}^  Blood  and  Fitzgerald  were  retained.  Of 
I these  six  first  Piqua  police  only  one  is  now  living — Adam  Conover,  of 
I south  Main  street. 

i On  Nov.  18,  1871,  the  force  was  reorganized  and  J.  S.  Blood,  John 
I Franz,  John  W.  Morrin,  and  l*atrick  Fitzgerald  were  appointed  at  |2.50 
iper  night. 

i i!  In  1873,  Fitzgerald  was  dro])ped  out  and  the  new  force  consisted  of 
I Franz,  Blood,  John  Dankworth  and  Nelson  French. 


f|  Tlie  number  was  again  reduced  in  1871,  and  only  Franz  and  Dank- 
|j worth  retained. 

I Although  at  this  date  Jerry  Blood  ceased  to  be  on  the  regular  force, 
Ejiie  continued  as  a iirivate  night-watchman  until  old  age  unfitted  him  for 
^ Service. 

On  Dec.  7,  1874,  John  Franz,  .1.  W.  King,  Chas.  Simons,  and  Mack 
« Maywood  were  a])])ointed  at  |2.00  ]>er  night. 


i 


This  number  was  increased  teni])orarily  during  the  Western  Ohio 
^'air  in  1875,  but  after  this  date  Avas  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the  sum- 
iier  time,  and  served  onl}^  ii'regTilarly  on  other  and  special  occasions. 


These  irregular  ])olice  Avere  usually  Geo.  Simons,  C.  H.  Mlasebrook. 
1 J.  BroAvn,  and  C.  H.  ^^ogt,  and  Ave  have  no  record  of  others  until  1887, 
' ^'hell  John  Adams  and  Chas.  Eickme^^er  Avere  placed  on  the  regular  force. 

} It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that  during  the  entire  time  of 
; oliii  Franz’s  second  term  as  city  marshal  (1877  to  1885)  a regular  police 
f)rce  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary. 

\\  Adams  and  Eickmeyer  served  in  this  capacity  until  Dec.,  1890,  Avhen 
I'reorge  Duncan  was  added  to  the  list. 


The  new  stone  jail  Avas  also  completed  at  this  date  and  Perry  Thonip- 
)ii  Avas  a])])ointed  caretaker  and  turn-key. 


oil 

limi 

il«s 

Hid’ 


1 In  1891,  the  Mayor  appointed  John  Adams,  Louis  Babylon,  and 
I'leiirv  Harter  for  one  year. 

j On  March  7,  1892,  Babylon  resigned  and  H.  M.  Paulding  was  ap- 
' Dinted  in  his  place. 

Then  in  Aug.,  1893,  Harter  resigned  and  Ed.  Crampton  Avas  substi- 


ited. 


1 
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These  three — Adams,  Paulding  and  Crampton,  continued  without 
a break  in  their  ranks  until  1898,  when  Adams  was  dropped  and  Chas. 
Simons  appointed. 

The  next  year,  however,  two  new  members,  John  McElravy  and  Jas 
Speelman,  were  added  to  the  force,  and  in  1900  David  Hoban  Avas  ap- 
pointed, thus  bringing  the  number  u]>  to  six,  the  same  as  the  original 
number  in  1868. 

They  Avere  noAV  designated  as  deputy  mai-shals,  and  though  Speell 
man  drojiped  out  some  time  during  the  year  he  Avas  reinstated  at  arj 
election  held  July  1,  1901,  Avheu  Simons  failed  of  re-election. 

These  five  men  continued  as  de])uty  maishals  until  the  NeAV  Municj 
ipal  Code  Avent  into  ojieration  in  the  siu'ing  of  190J,  and  from  that  dabj 
to  the  present  this  department  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Boanj 
of  Public  Safety  first,  and  later  the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Before  resuming  the  statistical  record  from  this  date  Ave  Avill  givl 
a sliort  sketch  of  the  different  city  prisons  and  their  locations. 

In  the  early  days  aa  hen  an  arrest  Avas  made  the  prisoner  Avas  give| 
an  immediate  hearing  if  ])ossible,  and  if  the  offense  Avas  too  serious  for 
nominal  fine,  he  Avas  at  once  taken  to  the  county  jail  at  Troy,  thougj 
in  one  case  at  least  Ave  read  of  a prisoner  having  been  confined  in  Marti] 
Simj)son’s  cellar,  Avliich  Avas  under  his  dAAelling  at  the  jiresent  postofficj 
corner. 

After  the  advent  of  the  first  hand  fire-engine  in  1838,  the  fire-cori! 
])any’s  headquarters  Avere  sometimes  used  for  a teni])orary  jail,  but  aft(| 
the  iieAV  toAvn  hall  Avas  conqdeted  in  January,  1845,  a Avooden  ‘‘Caliboosc 
Avas  built  under  the  steps  that  used  to  lead  from  the  lower  front  hall  ij 
the  second  story. 

Escapes  from  this  i)rison  Avere  frequent,  for  all  that  Avas  necessaii 
to  obtain  freedom  Avas  to  pry  off  one  of  the  steps  of  the  stairAvaA^  aij 
Avalk  out  the  front  door. 

A neAV  iron  “Caliboose”  Avas  built  in  the  back  room  of  the  tOAvn  hi| 
by  Jos.  Clouse  in  1863.  About  1880  these  iron  cells  AA^ere  moA^ed  to  t: 
old  market  house,  and  Avhen  this  structure  Avas  torn  doAvn  in  1882  tliej 
cages  were  left  standing  in  a part  of  the  space  noAV  occupied  by  DoAVij 
park,  possibly  as  a Avarning  to  prospective  evildoers. 

They  Avere  finally  moved  into  the  rear  room  of  the  old  Spiker  carriaj 
shop  Avhen  that  building  became  the  central  fire  station  in  1883. 

In  1890,  Jacob  Hirt  was  given  the  contract  to  erect  a stone  j| 
building  at  the  rear  of  this  same  fire  station,  and  five  neAV  cells  Avej 
bought  from  the  Champion  Iron  Works  of  Kenton,  Ohio. 
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Tliis  ground  has  recently  been  sold  by  the  city,  but  the  jail  still 
stands  in  all  its  pristince  glory,  and  is  now  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  the  “Hotel  de  Gehle.” 


When  the  new  Municipal  Code  went  into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1903, 
it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a chief  of  police  and  regular  patrol- 
men by  the  board  of  public  safety. 

This  board,  consisting  of  W.  J.  Prince  and  Chas.  L.  Snessman,  ap- 
pointed Frank  Gehle  to  that  position  on  July  14,  1903,  and  the  same 
regular  force  of  patrolmen  were  retained. 


They  were  H.  M.  Paulding,  Ed.  Crampton,  John  McElravy,  Jas.  Speel- 
man,  and  David  Hoban,  and  there  was  no  break  in  their  ranks  until  1909. 

Ed.  N.  Mason,  former  city  marshal,  was  appointed  night-man  at 
I headquarters  July  15,  1903,  but  soon  resigned  and  David  Legg  took  the 
losition  Feb.  1,  1905. 


I On  June  7 and  8,  1909,  Speelman,  Crampton,  McElravy,  and  Hoban 
i,vei‘e  released  from  duty,  leaving  only  Chief  Gehle  and  Mell  Pauling  to 
, )atrol  the  entire  city,  a duty  that  was  well  performed  with  the  occasioual 
jiel])  of  special  police  until  Nov.  14,  1909,  when  Leon  Brennan,  Geo.  Green, 
I,,  ind  Chas.  Kueclder  were  appointed  on  the  regular  force. 


Since  this  date  removals,  resignations,  and  appointments  have  been 
udden  and  frequent,  and  though  many  of  the  following  men  have  served 
s s])ecial,  we  will  only  give  dates  pertaining  to  their  duties  as  regular 
K)lice. 


Geo.  Green,  resigned  Dec.  31,  1909. 

Chas.  Kueclder,  i-esigned  March  8,  1910. 

John  D.  Waggoner,  ap] minted  Alay  1,  1910. 
Chas.  F.  AIcDowell,  ap])ointed  Alay  1,  1910. 
Oscar  AA".  Gerard,  ap])ointed  Alay  1,  1910. 

Leon  Brennan,  released  Jan.  9,  1910. 
AVaggoner,  resigned  July  20,  1912. 

Gerard,  resigned  Aug.  12,  1912. 

Clyde  Lair,  a])])ointed  Aug.  24,  1912. 

AL  H.  Price,  appointed  Aug.  20,  1912. 

.lohn  A.  Henning,  a])])ointed  Sejit.  10,  1912. 
Henry  H.  Saunders,  a])])ointed  Sejit.  21,  1912. 
11.  AI.  Paulding,  resigned  Oct.  (i,  1912. 

Cloyd  A.  AIcClung,  a])i)ointed  Oct.  15,  1912. 
Saunders,  resigned  Jan.  0,  1912). 

Alont.  S])illman,  apjiointed  Feb.  1,  1913. 
AIcClung,  resigned  Alarch  10,  1914. 
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Clyde  Lair,  resigned  Marcli  23,  1914. 

Harry  Holmes,  appointed  April  21,  1914. 

Spillman,  resigned  Aug.  27,  1914. 

Earl  Pnrsell,  appointed  Sept.  16,  1914. 

Geo.  Andrews,  appointed  Sept.  28,  1914. 

M.  H.  Price,  resigned  March  5,  1915. 

Harry  Holmes,  resigned  May  24,  1915. 

Harry  L.  Speelman,  appointed  July  7,  1915. 

Jas.  H.  Shoe,  appointed  July  8,  1915. 

As  this  brings  our  record  down  to  the  present  time  we  will  just  call 
attention  to  a few  facts  that  otherwise  might  be  overlooked. 

One  is  the  long  continuous  service — 20  years  and  7 months — of  H 
Mell  Paulding,  and  another  is  a tendency  to  criticise  on  the  part  of  citi 
zens  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  functions  of  a police  department. 

This  attitude  is  not  only  a present  condition,  but  has  followed  eacl 
and  every  change  in  this  department  since  the  early  days  when  the  ciL 
marshal  constituted  the  entire  police  force,  while  the  real  facts  is  tha 
Piqua,  past  and  present,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  the  personnel  of  thi 
department  than  most  cities  of  equal,  or  even  larger,  size.  i 
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j CHAPTEU  IX. 

MIAMI  AND  ERIE  CANAL,  PIQUA  HYDRAULIC 
AND  BRIDGES 

CANAL. 

The  Miami  and  Erie  canal  was  o|)eiied  for  traffic  between  Dayton 
and  ld(ina  on  July  0,  1837,  and  that  event  was  inarked  by  a 
mai>nificent  three  days’  celebration  in  onr  town  Avliicb  be^an  on 
tlie  morning'  of  the  4tli,  and  ended  on  tlie  evening  of  tlie  (Jth.  In  giving 
an  account  of  this  great  event,  we  will  adhere  as  closely  as  ])ossible  to  the 
newspapei-  re]>ort  ])nblished  by  W.  K.  Barrington,  in  his  “Bi(ina  (’ourier 
, and  E(iuii  er”  of  July  8,  1837 : 


July  Ith  Avas  celebrated  in  Piqua  on  a largei-  scale  than  ever  before. 
In  the  early  moi-ning  a Buckeye  tree  with  the  Stars  and  Strij'es  waving 


I Scene  on  Canal  Below  Piqua 

I fj'oni  its  to}),  and  bedecked  with  every  flower  of  the  season,  was  jflanled  in 
|tli(^  middle  of  Main  street  in  front  of  the  National  hotel.  Here  a pro- 
jcession  Avas  formed  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Defiees,  ^Marsbal,  assist(‘d 
jby  ('ok  Bennett  and  jMajor  Johnston.  On  tbe  march,  (^ol.  BroAvneU's 
Jlnion  Troo])  (Cavalry)  occu])ied  the  fi'ont,  folloAved  by  Ibe  soldiers  of 
the  bevolntion  and  of  the  Avar  of  1813,  i)resi(lent  of  tbe  day,  orator, 
I'cader,  chaplain,  invited  guests,  Sunday  School  children,  and  citizens. 

The  pi'ocession  re])aired  to  the  Bjiptist  church,  Avhere  th(‘  (hm (Mnoni(‘s 
vvei'c  commenced  Avith  prayei-  by  Rev.  Trnitt;  then  came  the  i(‘ading  of  the 


I 
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Declaration  of  IinlejieiKleiice  by  ^Ir.  Vaile,  and  tlie  oration  of  the  day  ► 
by  Dr.  Dorsey.  After  tlie  oration,  Col.  John  Jolinston  of  C])per  Piqiia  | 
addressed  tlie  meeting  on  the  subject  of  onr  ra])id  advancement  in  inter-  , 
nal  ini])rovements,  after  Avhich  tlie  comjiany  repaired  to  the  National  |l 
liotel  where  they  sat  down  to  a snnqitnons  feast  ])ie])ared  by  landlord  id 
Hunter. 

In  the  evening  the  celebration  was  concluded  by  a splendid  ball  at  l 
Mr.  Tamjdiirs  hotel,  which  passed  oft'  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the;J 
conpmny.  J 

At  the  dinner  that  day,  many  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to,  i 
among  whicli  were:  July  4th:  The  I^uion  of  the  States;  The  Constitu-‘l 
tion ; The  Ih'esident;  Geo.  AAbishington ; The  Miami  Canal;  etc.  Toasts  ,4 
were  also  drank  to  the  following  individuals:  Dr.  Dorsey;  Col.  John-j! 
ston ; Jas.  Johnston;  Hon.  Stacy  Taylor;  our  host  and  hostess;  our  guestf 
and  fellow  citizen,  Gen.  Kobert  Young;  Gen.  Robert  Lucas;  Ca])t.  Brown-  i 
elks  Cnion  Troo]);  Mr.  Vaile,  and  Gen.  Harrison. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  ])roud  days  for  Piqua.j  { 
Though  disa])pointed  iu  regard  to  the  canal  on  the  41h,  the  next  day  id  - 
was  ascertained  that  the  first  jiacket  boat  from  Dayton  had  I'eached  Troy.i  j 
with  Gen.  Harrison  on  boaid.  Our  citizens  met  and  ajipointed  a comii 
mittee  of  thirty  to  meet  and  escort  the  “Old  Farmer”  to  our  town. 

About  11  o'clock  the  cavalade  arrived,  accompanied  by  a fine  bandj  ;i 
of  mnsic  from  Dayton,  and  escorted  by  about  fifty  citizens  of  Troy,  passecl  ^ 
up  Wayne  street  and  down  Alain  to  Air.  Tam])lin's  hotel,  where  the  citiC 
zens  of  all  ])olitical  ])arties  and  o])inions,  called  and  greeted  the  Genera ; n 
with  a warm  hearted  rece])fion,  and  interchanged  civilities  with  the  citil- 
zens  of  Troy  and  Dayton.  An  excellent  dinner  was  })re])ared  and  abou 
liOO  ])ersons  ])artook. 


After  dinner  a number  of  toasts  were  drank,  among  which  were 
Our  Beloved  Country;  Our  Honorable  Guest,  AAJn.  Henry  Harrison;  t(! 
which  the  General  re])lied  ^y\th  a toast  to  Public  Confidence;  Our  Buckj 
eye  Tree;  The  Army  and  Navy;  and  one  by  Carter  B.  Harrison — Thu 
Town  of  Pi(pm — may  its  ])rosj)erity  be  as  lasting  as  the  hos})itality  of  it; 
citizens  is  warm  and  generous. 


Our  citizens  then  re])aired  to  the  Ba])tist  church  where  Gen.  Hari4 
son  made  a very  interesfing  speech.  Shortly  after  returning  from  th 
chnrch  the  General  was  taken  in  charge  by  Col.  Johnston  and  left  fo 
F])])er  Pi(pm  to  spend  the  night.  On  Thursday  moiming  Gen.  Harriso 
retnined  to  town  with  an  escort  of  citizens,  and  at  Hunter’s  hotel  cor 
tinned  to  leceive  congi  atulations  from  the  peoi)le,  among  whom  wer 
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; veterans  of  the  revolution,  Wayne’s  army,  and  soldiers  of  his  own  in  the 
I war  of  1S12.  After  dinner  at  tlie  National,  onr  citizens  were  pleasantly 
!i  greeted  by  the  arrival  of  a regular  jiacket  boat  from  Dayton.  The 
, ^‘Clarion,”  commanded  by  Capt.  Owens,  entered  our  lock  with  about  150 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Troy  and  Dayton,  amid  the  loud  clieering  of 
excited  thousands,  and  tlie  deafening  rattle  of  the  military. 

Tlie  ])assengers  were  heartily  greeted,  and  remained  several  iiouis  in 
Piqua. 


About  0 P.  M.  tlie  “Clarion’’  entered  the  lock  on  lier  return,  when 
Gen.  Kobert  Young  made  a very  a])i)ro])riate  address,  alluding  to  the 
coincidence  of  Gen.  Harrison  being  in  town  wlien  the  first  boat  came  in, 
and  referring  to  it  as  being  one  of  the  lia])])iest  incidents  of  the  day.  He 
siioke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  General  and  his  services  to  the  country, 
to  Avhich  the  General  r'e])lied,  giving  in  his  short  address  reminiscences 
yj  'of  when  he  was  liere  with  his  army  many  years  ago.  After  many  hand 
sliakes  and  well-wishes,  the  General  and  guests  boarded  the  (’larion,  and 
amid  cheers  and  salutes,  started  ou  their  vovage  south.  The  Picnia  boat 

UJ  . o I 

, “Emigrant”  filled  with  ])assengers,  accom})anied  them  as  far  the  Adam’s 

Lock.  These  three  days  will  long  be  remembered  in  ITciua. 
roj  ' ' 

111  Letters  of  regret  weie  receiyed  by  the  committee  from  Uobert  Lucas, 

Win.  McLean,  Saiii’l  Forrer,  Elijah  Vance,  I.  Burnett,  Jas.  Furgiis,  Mor- 

ris  Seely,  Benj.  Tajipan,  Alfred  Kelly,  and  Win.  Sawyer. 


lei'J 


I The  boat  “Emigrant”  sjioken  of  above  was  built  on  the  east  bank  of 
die  canal,  north  of  Ash  street,  and  was  launched  dune  21,  1837,  or  one 
day  after  the  water  had  been  turned  into  the  channel  at  the  state  dam. 


Although  it  may  be  a slight  digression  from  ]mrely  Piijua  history, 
li  |tve  will  give  in  part  Col.  John  Johnston’s  sjieech  on  this  occasion,  for  it 
overs  all  the  essential  details  leading  ii])  to  the  coni])letion  of  the  canal 
0 Pi(pia  : 


COL.  JOHNSTOVS  SPEECH. 

My  Resiiected  Auditory: — I ]U'0])0se  to  give  you  a brief  outline  of 
coniniencement,  progress,  and  coni])letion,  thus  far,  of  the  Ohio  canals. 
jirii(*se  will  hereafter  constitute  a subject  of  dee])  and  anxious  eiKjniry. 
hich  undertakings  will  be  conteni])lated  by  future  generations  among 
llie  monuments  of  jiiiblic  ])olicy  that  mark  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which 
Ire  live;  and  distingnish  the  spirit,  enterjirise,  and  cajiacity  of  a great 
ml  free  ])eople. 

The  s])irit  of  the  jiresent  age  is,  in  an  esjiecial  manner,  directed  to 
!u‘  subject  of  internal  ini]>rov(mients.  On  the  IHli  of  December,  1818, 
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the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  by  canals,  was  first  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  State  Legislature  by  Governor  Brown  in  his  inangnral 
address. 


In  his  message  of  Jan.  5th  and  Dec.  7th,  1819,  the  same  subject  was 
resumed.  On  Jan.  14,  1820,  the  House  of  Representatives  responded  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  by  resolution,  calling  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  practicability  of  connecting  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake 
Erie  by  canal. 


Tlie  commissioners  made  their  first  re])ort  on  Jan.  3,  1823,  wliichj 
was  altogether  favorable  to  the  proposed  improvement. 

Oil  Jan.  27,  1823,  M.  T.  AYilliams,  of  Hamilton  county,  was  apjiointedi 
a commissioner  in  place  of  Jeremiah  Morrow,  who  declined  serving  oiij 
account  of  his  having  been  chosen  governor  of  the  state. 


Ill  Jan.,  1824,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Kelly  were  appointed  actin^'J 
commissioners  to  take  immediate  direction  of  the  examinations  and  sur 
vevs. 


On  Feb.  25,  1824,  Nathaniel  Beasly  was  appointed  a canal  coniniis| 
sioner  by  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly.  After  much  legisla 
tion,  and  a thorough  examination  of  all  the  proposed  routes  for  canalsj 
and  a minute  corresiiondence  had  Avith  the  capitalists  of  the  City  o': 
New  York  as  to  the  feasibility  of  procuring  funds  on  the  credit  of  tin 
State  of  Ohio,  by  navigable  canals,  this  act,  which  Avill  be  memorabhl 
in  the  annals  of  Ohio,  jiassed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  Avitl] 
great  unanimitv. 


One  of  the  actors  on  that  interesting  occasion,  at  the  time  a nienihe| 
of  the  Senate  from  this  county,  and  iioav  jiresent  Avith  ns,  (Robert  Young 
has  been  ])erniitted,  by  a kind  inovidence,  to  see  the  full  and  entire  coij 
snmation  of  his  jirondest  liojies  and  exjiectations  in  jmrsnance  of  tin 
vote  given  by  him  on  that  day.  The  then  member  of  the  House  of  Ren 
resentatives  from  this  county,  alas,  is  not  here  to  jiartake  Avith  us  of  tli 
general  satisfaction;  death  having  long  since  de]>rived  this  toAvn  an 
county  of  an  estimable  citizen  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  McCorkhj 
Es(i. 

LaAvs  having  noAV  been  passed  authorizing  loans  and  the  commeiicJ 
ment  of  Avork  on  the  canals,  the  legislature  proceeded,  on  Feb.  4,  182?j 


On  Jan.  31,  1822,  an  act  Avas  passed  authorizing  an  examination 
into  this  subject,  and  Benj.  Tappan,  Alfred  Kelly,  Tho.  Worthington, | 
Ethan  A.  BroAvn,  Jeremiah  MorroAV,  Isaac  Minor,  and  Ebenezer  Bnc 
ingham  were  appointed  commissioners  to  execute  the  revision  of  the  said] 
act. 
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to  permanently  organize  and  appoint  a Board  of  Canal  Commissioners 
when,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  assembly,  the  following  persons  were 
chosen:  Alfred  Kelly,  M.  T.  Williams,  Tho.  Worthington,  Benj.  Tai)pan, 
John  Johnston,  Isaac  Minor,  and  Kathaniel  Beasly.  And  b}^  an  act 
}>assed  the  same  day,  Ethan  A.  Brown,  Eben.  Buckingham,  Jr.,  and  Allen 
Trimble,  were  appointed  Canal  Fund  Commissioners. 


The  new  board  having  organized,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  invite 
Gov.  Clinton,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  be  present  with  them  on  the 
occasion  of  commencing  operations.  He  accordingly  attended,  Avas  re- 
ceived by  GoAernor  MorroAV,  the  Canal  Fund  Commissioners,  Avith  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  at  KeAvark,  in  Licking  county, 
Avheie,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  toAvn,  on  the  Licking  Summit,  on 
July  I,  1826,  the  ground  on  tlie  line  of  the  Ohio  canal  Avas  first  broken; 
Gov.  Clinton  and  MorroAV  having  each  taken  the  spade  in  hand  at  the 
same  moment.  Subsequently  these  distinguished  ]>ersouages,  having  re- 
paired to  MiddletoAvn,  in  Butler  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Miami  canal, 
the  same  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  Avas  gone  through. 


Work  on  both  canals  having  been  thus  begun,  the  enterprise  Avas 
I prosecuted  Avith  the  utmost  energy  and  vigoi',  and,  felloAV-citizens,  you 
are  this  day  Avitnesses  of  the  completion  of  the  Miami  canal  from  tlie 
City  of  Cincinnati  to  the  mouth  of  Loramie’s  creek,  a distance  of  about 
100  miles. 

1 entertain  not  a doubt  that  there  are  many  persons  here  present 
'avIio  Avill  live  to  see  the  Avliole  line  completed  to  Lake  Erie. 


We  hazard  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  event  of  a similar  character 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld,  that  can  comi)are  Avith  the  origin, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  Ohio  canals. 

A community  but  of  ^^esterday;  scattered  over  an  immense  surface 
of  Avild  and  uncultivated  country,  but  lately  redeemed  from  the  dominion 
)f  the  savages;  Avitliout  caj)ital,  either  in  money  or  lands,  Avithout  re- 
sources of  any  kind  other  than  those  common  to  ueAV  settlers  everyAvhere, 
1 say  a community  thus  circumstanced  undertaking  AA^orks  of  so  much 
•ost  and  magnitude,  reflects  immortal  honor  upon  its  citizens,  and  es- 
)eci;dly  u])on  the  successive  legislators  of  Ohio,  and  the  agents  entrusted 
vith  the  administration  of  her  affairs. 

In  this  numerous  and  respected  .nnlitory,  it  is  gratifying  to  behold 
itill  ;i  feAV  survivors  of  the  Amei-icaii  Bevolution,  heroes  and  i)ati'iots, 
olloAvers  of  the  immortal  Washington.  They  have  been  spared  by  a 
ions  Providence  to  see  the  Avilderness  here  blossom  and  bloom  as  the 
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rose,  to  witness  wliat  has  lieen  considered  in  other  times  and  in  other 
countries,  the  consummation  and  finisli  of  the  efforts  of  genius,  in  the 
matnrity  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

In  tlie  infancy  of  her  years,  upwards  of  400  miles  of  navigable  canals 
aie  now  owned  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  undertaken  at  a time  when  her 
])0])ulation  did  not  exceed  half  a million  souls. 

The  means  you  all  know  have  been  borrowed  on  the  faith  of  the 
state;  and  so  highly  has  our  character  been  estimated  abroad  that,  so 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Ave  were  about  to  embark  in  the 
canal  ])olicy,  an  offer  was  made  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  in 
London  to  sup])ly  us  Avith  all  the  money  that  Ave  might  need.  This  Avas 
indeed  a high  compliment  ]>aid  to  our  state,  and  should  teach  us  in  all 
fntuie  time  to  maintain  inviolate  our  faith  Avitfi  foreign  creditors,  as 
Avell  as  Avith  onr  oavii  citizens. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  as  a people,  to  enjoy  a more  general 
state  of  ])ros])eiity  than  many  of  our  sister  states;  this  has  been  chiefly 
OAvning  to  the  steady  course  of  onr  ])nblic  men  in  sustaining  the  cause 
of  internal  iin])roA'ements,  and  upholding  inviolate  the  credit  of  the  com 
moiiAvealth. 

MY  RESPECTED  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS: 


It  is  noAV  44  years  since  he  Avho  addresses  you  first  set  liis  foot  on 
tlie  soil  of  Ohio,  at  (Mncinnati.  What  mighty  changes  have  been  since 
Avronglit  in  the  state  and  condition  of  tlie  country,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
sliort  lifetime  of  a single  individnal.  AVithin  the  gTound-])lat  of  this 
noAv  ])0])nlons,  Avealtliy,  and  tionrisliing  toAvn,  as  Avell  as  at  lT])per  Piipia 
tlie  ])lace  of  his  residence,  has  he  often  in  coni])any  Avith  the  Indians  and 
their  intei  ])reters,  made  his  lodging  for  the  night  u])on  the  cold  ground 
theie  being  neither  house  nor  settler  to  shelter  us.  And  this  was  the 
state  of  things  from  Cincinnati  to  I^ake  Erie, — go  in  Avhat  direction  you 
Avonld,  only  the  smoke  of  the  Indian  cam])  met  the  eye.  Noav  the  red 
man  has  gone  far  aAvay  beyond  the  Father  of  Rivers — his  face  is  no 
longer  seen  in  a land  so  lately  entirely  his  OAvn.  AAdiat  melancholy  re 
tiections  does  the  history  of  the  jirimitive  inhabitants  of  America  pro 
(luce,  and  Avhat  a rejiroach  it  Avill  be  in  after  times  to  the  political  and 
religions  character  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States.  The  Christian’s 
Cod  can  never  become  the  God  of  the  Indian,  because  he  has  been  taught 
by  Avoeful  ex])erience  that  there  is  neither  faith  nor  confidence  to  be  put 
in  onr  race. 

We  Avill  offer  no  apology  for  rpioting  more  of  Col.  Johnston’s  speech 
than  is  ])ertinent  to  the  subject  of  canals,  for  it  brings  out  the  person 
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ality  of  the  man,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  why  he  was  so  generally 
I respected  by  both  the  settlers  and  tlie  Indians. 

I The  canal  was  finished  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  the  first 

I I boats  arrived  in  the  latter  town  on  Jan.  25,  1829.  They  came  in  the  fol- 

ij  lowing  order : The  Governor  Brown,  The  Farrer,  The  General  Marion, 

I and  that  night  The  General  Pike.  They  were  received  with  all  tlie  cheer- 
' ing  and  enthusiasm  that  marked  a similar  event  in  Piqna  in  1837. 
fi  In  the  followiDg  letter  from  onr  re])resentative  will  be  seen  the  next 
||  step  in  the  continnance  of  the  canal  to  the  north.  The  bill  referred  to 
passed  the  House  Jan.  28,  1830: 

'I  Colnmbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1830. 


Col.  Jolin  Johnston, 

Dear  Sir:  With  great  ]deasnre  I hasten  to  commnnicate  to 

you  and  my  constituents  that  the  bill  to  authorize  a survey  of 
the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize  river 
has  this  day  passed  the  Senate,  and  has  become  a laAV.  This  law 
provides  that  engineers  proceed  as  early  in  tlie  jiresent  year  as 
])ractical  to  make  said  survey.  No  jiarticular  route  is  called  for 
in  said  law,  but  on  the  most  jiractical  route  from  Dayton  to  De 
fiance.  Amount  to  be  expended  on  survey  limited  to  f!l,500. 

(Signed),  W:\r.  Barbee, 

This  survey  was  made,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  elforts  of  Col. 

Johnston  as  commissioner  that  the  Piipia  route  was  selected. 

i 

In  July,  1831,  a large  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  tlie  .sem- 
inary at  Piqua  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  canal  project,  and  sev- 
,3ral  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  adopted. 

i The  next  step  toward  the  real  work  of  construction  was  the  juiblic 
l^ale  of  Canal  Lands  in  the  Piqua  District,  which  took  ])lace  at  the  Pi(iua 
'Land  Office  during  the  Aveek  lieginning  with  Oct.  22,  1832. 

This  sale  was  conducted  by  Tho.  B.  VanHorne,  Register;  Jos.  G. 
JMung,  Receiver. 

1 Tlie  real  work  of  digging  began  in  1833,  and  by  the  first  of  June, 
jl831,  many  of  the  shorter  sections  Avere  let  to  local  contractors.  Among 
^ hese  Avere  BroAvnell  «S:  Sumner,  J.  G.  cK:  A.  C.  FurroAV,  Win.  Jolinston 
lliiid  others.  Samuel  Davis  built  the  locks  at  Lockington,  and  A.  G. 
ponover  Avas  one  of  the  jironiinent  civil  engineers  on  the  line  of  con- 


itruction.  Win.  J.  Jackson  Avas  one  of  the  chief  engineers,  and  after- 
vard  Avrote  a comjilete  history  of  the  Ohio  canals. 


If 


The  Avork  on  this  division  Avas  finally  conqileted  and  the  Avater  turned 
n at  the  State  Dam  on  June  20,  LS.'IT.  The  freight-boat  ‘J^hnigranP' 
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was  lauiiclied  the  next  day  and  about  seventy  ])eople  had  the  ])leasnre 
of  ])assing  through  tlie  Piqiia  lock  for  the  first  time.  I 

On  the  22nd  a small  boat  from  Northumberland,  Penn.,  arrived  at  | 
the  basin,  and  proceeded  with  a ])arty  of  pleasure  seekers  to  the  moutli  I 
of  the  Loramie.  This  was  the  first  arrival,  but  the  boat  had  to  be  hauled  j 
several  miles  on  account  of  the  water  not  having  been  let  in  between  Troy  j 
and  Culbertson’s  lock.  Then  came  the  great  celebration  already  de-  i 
scribed,  when  the  canal  was  formally  opened  for  traffic. 

The  property  OAvners  on  tlie  Avest  side  of  the  canal  between  Ash  and  , 
Greene  streets  excavated  a basin  out  of  their  private  property,  leaving  a 
landing  thirty  feet  Avide  betAveen  their  buildings  and  the  Avharf.  This  , 
Avas  named  Canal  street.  i 

Demas  Adams,  Jr.,  avIio  built  and  had  a store  in  the  brick  building! 
at  the  head  of  Main  street,  (Peedy’s  8hop),  also  constructed  a basin  in  i 
Avhich  the  boats  could  be  turned.  i 

As  early  as  July  20,  1SJ7,  the  folloAving  firms  were  receiving  and! 
foi  Avarding  goods  by  canal : N.  Gi'eenham,  L.  Brownell,  Alexander  & 

Graham,  Van  Ness  ck  Porter,  and  by  Aug.  12th  a regularly  established 
line  of  ])assenger  boats  AA^ere  running  betAveeii  Piqua  and  Cincinnati.! 
Tlie  iiacket  boats  Banger  and  Visitor — Capt.  Owens — arriving  and  de- 
parting tri-Aveekly. 

After  the  canal  Avas  in  active  operation,  Piqua  became  the  distrib-! 
uting  point  for  North-Avestern  Oliio,  and  many  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  ^AVagoning”  shipments  from  Piqua  to  their  various  jioiutsi 
of  destination.  I 

Shiimients  of  produce  Avere  also  brought  in,  and  our  toAvn  soon  be-  J 
gan  to  assume  metrojiolitan  airs.  I 

By  Dec.  1,  1837,  there  had  already  been  upAvards  of  |5,000  paid  out  j 
for  hoop-poles  alone  Avithin  a feAV  miles  of  Piipia  Avhere,  previous  to  the  i j 
opening  of  the  canal,  there  had  been  no  inducement  for  cutting  them.j 
In  after  years  the  liooji-pole  became  knoAvn  as  ^‘Dark  County  Currency.”' 
In  the  report  of  the  Collector  at  Piqua  the  following  sIioavs  his  record  1 1 
from  Sept.  14  to  Dec.  1.  1837 : J 

Arrived.  Cleared.  !•; 


Salt  ...375,023  Pounds 

Merchandise  179,910 

Iron  and  Nails.  . . . 87,850 

Castings 40,526 

Sash  2,084 


Plank 

Hoop-poles  . . 
House  Goods 

Cheese  

Butter  

Flour  

Lard 

Leather  


24,236  Feet  i 
80,085  Poles 
17,122  Pounds  I 
3,302  I 

12,683  1 

156  Barrels 
7,200  Pounds  1 
1,412  j 
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, j The  Last  Canal-Boat  Through  Piqua  and  Adam  Conover, 

, Pioneer  Boatman 

li  t A great  many  of  the  boats  named  in  the  following  list  came  from 
w |tie  Ohio  canal,  coming  down  the  Ohio  river,  and  then  locking  into  the 

iLiami  canal  at  Cincinnati.  Ih-evions  to  1S44,  when  the  northern  exten- 
ioii  of  the  canal  was  comjheted,  the  boats  came  only  to  Pi(|na.  After 
^ hat  date  many  of  tlieni  ran  throngh  to  Lake  Erie. 

i!  I 

Approximate 

® Date  of  First 

fime  of  Boat.  Owner.  Captain.  Style.  Appearance. 

„ jlarion  Owens Owens Packet....  1837 

anger Owens Brockway Packet....  1837 

isitor Owens Mahon Packet....  1837 

migrant VanNess Whisler Freight...  1837 


At  this  late  day  it  is  im]»ossible  to  give  a full  list  of  boats,  owners, 
and  captains.  For  those  we  have  secured  we  are  indebted  to  old  records 
jof  Ashton  & Ewing,  old  newspapers,  and  es])ecially  to  Adam  Conover, 
who  as  a yonng  boy,  commenced  driving  when  the  canal  was  first  com- 
pleted and  worked  his  way  ii])  in  the  boating  business  until  he  became 
the  most  exjiert  ‘‘Bowsman’’  on  the  canal.  He  was  also  ca])tain  of  one 
of  the  packets  for  a time. 

After  the  era  of  water  transportation  became  dormant,  Conover  was 
alected  trustee  and  bankman  for  the  City  Watei*  Works,  and  in  this  latter 
position  labored  until  his  age  com])elled  liiin  to  resign.  Although  1)4 
years  old,  (1913),  he  still  has  a very  retentive  memory. 

! 
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Name  of  Boat  Owner 

('ol.  Young . 

Exchange VanNess  . 

Eeliance . 

In(le])endence . 


S])lendid  . . . 

Globe  

Black  8nake, 
8 wan 


Eagle 


Ben  Eranklin  . 
Gov.  \huice  . . , 
Great  AVestern 
Alonticello  . . . , 

Maislial 

Na])oleon  .... 

Jenner  

Eashion 

O’ Linda 

Ih-esident  . . . . 

Olander 

I ‘bin a 


Captain 

Style 

Approximate 
Date  of  First  j 
Appearanee.  j. 

..  1837  j 

....Clark 

, . . 1838  i 

. . Freight , 

. ..  1838  ji 

. . . . Skinner 

, .Freight. 

..1839  i ' 

. . . . CadA" 

. . 1839  ' 

•k. . .Johnston .... 

. .Freight, 

...  1839  1 

. . . .AAm goner.  . . . , 

. .Freight. 

..  1839  1 

. . . . Alontgomery . 

. . Freight , 

. ..  1839  1 

. . Freiglit . 

. . . .Joialan 

, .Freight. 
Frei«lit 

..  1840  il 
...  1840  1 

, ..  1840  h 

. . . .Tillton 

. . Freight , 

. . . Prescott 


. .Onlhertson  . . . .Freight. 

. . Itrescott Freight 

. .Bennett Freight 

..Barton Freight 

. .Pilliod Freight, 

. . Freight 


Taylor Packet. 

Freight 

Pilliod Freight, 

Pilliod Freight, 


Conners  Freight 

Lexington LaAvton  N Barnett . AAdiitenellis  ...Freight 

A'orktown Lawton  & Barnett.  Bill  Barton.  . 

AAhn.  l^eiin Lawton  & Barnett.  Ed.  Barton.  . 

Wave  of  Dayton.  . . Nels.  French 


. Freight . 
.Freight. 
. Freight . 
. Packet . . 
. Packet . . 


Freight . 
Freight . 


Erie Doyle  Dickey.  ...Bill  Doaviis.  . 

Arrow Doyle  .S:  Dickey ...  .Ad.  Conover. 

Laurel Doyle  Dickey.  ...8navely Packet. 

Columbia . 

Cm  aider . , 

Lady  Jane AA^ood.  .. 

Aliami Bodgers  & Bnple. . .John  King  . . . .Freight. 

8enator Bodgers  6c  Bnple. . .Buckner Freight. 

AVhite  Hall Bodgers  & BufJe. . .J.  McAAJlliams. Freight. 

Bodgers Bodgers  6c  Bu])le. . .B.  AlcAVilliams. Freight. 

T.  J.  Lawton LaAvton  6c  Barnett . 8am.  Barr Freight. 

Kirk Lawton  6c  Barnett. Freight. 

West  AAJnd Freight. 


. . 1841 
..  184J 
..  1843 
. . 1844 
..  1844 
. . 1844 
. . 1844 
..  1844 
..  1840 
..  1840 
. . 1847 
..  1848 
. . 4848 
..  1848 
..  1848 
. . 1850 
. . 1855 
. . 1855 
..  1856 
..  1858 
. . 1859 
. . 1860 
..  1860 
. . 1860 
. . 1861 
..  1845 
..  1845 
. . 1845 
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! Approximate 

I Date  of  First 


,1  Name  of  Boat. 

Owner. 

Captain. 

Style.  Appearance. 

Ho])e 

.dohn  Bn  tier 

. . Bntler 

Freight.  . . 

1851 

, Sally  Gale 

.Freight.  . . 

1851 

«;  Ou'OllSJ 

Phili])s 

Wood 

1 855 

Virginia  

.d.  Haneman  .... 

. . Haneman  .... 

.AVood 

1 855 

1 Miami  Valley  . . . . 

.dohn  Bn  tier  .... 

. . Bntler 

.Freight.  . . 

18()0 

I derry  Furrow  . . . . 

.ID  Clark 

. . Lnce  Mercer . . 

. Stone 

1885 

1 Han  y Clark 

.H.  Clark 

. .Frank  Afercer. 

.Stone 

1885 

||  A(lolj)h  AVood  . . . . 

. .Bill  Lynn.  . . . 

.Freight.  . . 

1 887 

|i  Belle  of  St.  Marys. 

. . Worrall 

.AAT)od 

1887 

lil  l).  (\  Statler 

.Statler 

. . Evans 

. Stone 

1888 

Ill  Vinooi'o 

Freight 

1889 

Ijij Amazon  of  Troy.  . 

. Freight . . . 

1870 

i-Hojikins 

.darvis 

. .Hager 

.Tee 

1 875 

.1  Rajiid  Transit.  . . . 

. Mon  is  Idarr  .... 

..Barr 

.Freight.  . , 

1892) 

1 ' Gohlpo  Ft'O 

li'rei^’ht 

11  Hi  Drill) rose 

Frei<^'h  t 

tt'lT  Tilton 

Freif’ht 

II  If.ffnrt 

.I^reig’ht. 

1 

11  ! Ben  Lefevre.  . .To  ])ly  between  Troy  and  Biipia 

.racket.  ... 

1880 

ill  d.  0.  Evans 

. State 

. .derrv  Crowd ev 

. Be])air  B't. 

1881 

T’ocahoiitns 

L^rei<>‘ht 

1 881 

i|iii  1).  Handle 

.Handle  Factory  . 

. Freight.  . . 

1882 

<i;i  Bolander 

.Bolander 

.Steam  F't. 

1 882) 

Lancaster 

.AATii.  Lynn 

. . Lynn  

. L^'reight.  . . 

1884 

1*.  A.  AVilliamson  . 

. .Alercer  

.PA-eight.  . . 

1884 

yCi<kdio 

. .Manning 

.P^reight.  . . 

1 887 

y ilohn  O’Conner  . . . 

. State 

. .Mct’onnel  .... 

. Repair  Pd't. 

1 887 

S.  Brice 

.W.  P.  On- 

.Grain  Id't. 

1891 

jl'ity  of  Dayton.  . . . Steam  B't.  ISOl) 

In  (|  A small  ]>acket  called  Tlie  Gipsy  (^neeii  of  Dayton,  and  owned  by 
lsjMjnend)ei  s of  tliat  tribe,  was  sunk  near  the  montli  of  Swift  Run  creek 
]f|;|d)OBt  1ST(). 


On  Oct.  25,  1887,  two  all-iron  canal  boats  tied  nj)  in  Di(ina.  They 
vere  tlie  Monitor  and  Ajax,  (ki])t.  Win.  White,  of  Lockland.  Tliey  w(‘ie 
intended  for  carrying  oil  from  the  fields  at  St.  Marys  and  Dima  to  sonth- 
n-n  ))oints. 

The  IMipia  Belle,  a small  steam  launch,  was  built  by  Shndy  and 
^herly  for  dohn  Dial  in  18b0. 

The  tirst  cajitain  of  the  state  (rej)air)  boat  was  dohn  Gonoter,  who 
jlied  about  1840.  The  next  was  Bob  (dninn;  then  Bd.  .Mc(5)nnel ; then 
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r 

I 

i 


Jerry  Crowley;  ami  tlieii  Ed.  ^[cCoiiiiel,  who  ]ias  held  that  position  ever 
since. 

Jerry  Furrow  was  the  old  line  Master  from  the  feeder  lock  at  the 
state  dam  to  the  feeder  lock  below  Troy,  and  afterward  to  Dayton.  He 
alwaj's  rode  the  tow-j)ath  in  a buggy  on  his  ins])ection  trips. 


In  the  high  waters  of  1847,  the  canal-boat  ^‘Wave”  went  over  the  il 
waste-way  at  Swift  Ivnn.  Capt.  Lawton,  Ad.  Conover,  and  two  others 
took  it  down  the  river  to  where  tliere  was  a break  in  the  bank  at  Wiley’s 
tan-yaid,  where  it  was  hauled  back  into  the  canal.  i 

The  DeCani])  Statler,  owned  by  the  Statler  Quarries,  was  probably  \k 
the  last  large  boat,  except  the  state  boat,  to  run  through  Piqua.  ' j 

In  181)2-.*>  there  was  great  talk  of  converting  the  old  channel  into  a | 
ship  canal,  but  uj)  to  the  present  it  remains  a little  older,  a little  shal- ! jfi 
lower,  and  much  more  dila])idated  than  at  any  time  in  its  historical  jiast.  ||j 

Cod-bye  old  boats,  and  the  old  captains,  too;  ■ 

Not  a ])ond  or  grave-ruud,  but  hides  you  two.  | 

Your  days  wei-e  long,  and  your  work  was  hard, 

Hut  the  railroads  wrecked  you,  and  your  old  pard; — j| 

The  Canal.  [I 

li 

PIQUA  HYDPxATHHC  AND  CITY  WATEPv  WORKS.  j 

Tlie  first  action  toward  having  a Avater  Avorks  system  in  Pi<iua  Avas 
on  July  3,  18.V),  Avhen  council  ordered  the  city  engineer  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  a spring  in  the  neAV  railroad  cut  Avest  of  toAVu.  The  propo-i 
sitiou  Avas  to  have  an  ^h)ver-head”  system  of  pipes,  and  thus  obtain  thej  f 
necessary  ])i  essnre,  but  from  some  cause  unknoAvn  tlie  matter  never  passed  -il 
this  point.  j 

On  Aug.  15,  1856,  a ])etitiou  Avas  presented  by  the  Miami  Hydraulic  : 
Manufacturing  Co.  asking  council  to  authoiuze  a vote  to  be  taken,  for 
or  against,  tlie  issue  of  the  said  company,  of  |25,000  of  city  bonds  to  aicj 
them  in  the  construction  of  their  hydraulic  Avorks.  This  ])ropositioii  Ava^i 
also  turned  doAvn,  and  it  Avas  not  until  Nov.  16,  1865,  that  the  mattet 
of  a Avater  su])i)ly  Avas  taken  up  seriously.  | 


On  that  date  a citizen’s  meeting  Avas  held  in  the  city  hall,  AAuth  W ' 
D.  Alexander  as  chairman,  and  A.  O.  ConoA^er,  secretary,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  taking  ste]is  to  procure  subscriptions  and  organize  a compami 
to  build  a hydraulic  canal  from  Lockington  to  this  city.  j 

On  a motion  by  Col.  Moody,  it  Avas  resolved  that  such  au  undertakiiqi  i 
Avas  a ])ublic  necessity,  and  a committee  Avas  a]>pointed  consisting  of  Win  j 
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J.  Jackson,  A.  G.  Conover,  Win.  Megrue,  Dr.  G.  V.  Dorsey,  and  John 
O’Ferrall,  to  confer  Avitli  the  state  board  of  public  works,  with  a view 
*of  procuring  a grant  for  water  from  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal.  On 
Feb.  16,  1866,  the  state  board  agreed  to  furnish  the  Hydraulic  Co.  all 
the  water  wanted,  jirovided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of 
the  canal  or  existing  leases,  or  the  ten-stone  power  promised  to  parties 
it  Bremen.  For  each  mill-stone  power,  (300  cu.  ft.  per  minute  on  an 
)ver-shot  wheel  ten  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter),  the  Hydraulic  Com- 
laiiy  shall  pay  |65  per  year,  four  stone-powers  to  be  paid  in  two  years, 
ux  additional  stone-powers  in  three  years,  ten  more  in  four  years,  and 


Scene  on  Piqua  Hydralic 


! 

|veiity  more  or  less,  in  six  years,  the  state  board  not  responsible  for 
! iliii-e  to  supply  in  case  of  accident  to  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal.  The 
ate  idso  gave  one  acre  of  ground  at  Lockington  for  a basin. 

On  Dec.  12,  1865,  a state  cliarter  was  granted  to  a joint  stock  com- 
;iny  consisting  of  Joiin  O’Ferrall,  A.  G.  Conover,  Win.  J.  Jackson,  AVm. 
(‘grii(‘,  G.  V.  Dorsey,  Win.  M.  Garvey,  S.  S.  McKinney,  J.  D.  Holtzer- 
an,  C.  S.  Parker,  and  ^[.  H.  Jones,  to  be  known  as  tlie  Piqua  Hydraulic 
)inj)any,  the  capital  stock  to  lie  |1 00,000  in  sliares  of  |50  each. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  Feb.  26,  1866,  Dr.  Dorsey « 
was  elected  president  and  A.  G.  Conover  secretary,  and  stock-books  were 
opened  at  the  two  banks  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock.  , 

On  May  21,  1866,  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  having  been  subscribed,; 
a meeting  was  held  to  elect  seven  directors,  resulting  in  the  following] 
organization:  President,  G.  V.  Dorsey;  Secretary,  A.  G.  Conover;  Treas-I; 

urer,  J.  D.  Holtzerman;  directors — G.  V.  Dorsey,  Stephen  Johnston,  A., 
G.  Conover,  J.  F.  McKinney,  Jolin  O’Ferrall,  W.  J.  Jackson,  and  J.  D.i 
Holtzerman.  Conover  was  also  elected  engineer  of  the  company.  ! 

As  the  city  council  had  taken  uj)  the  matter  of  a city  water  supply,, 
the  Hjulraulic  Compaii}^  made  them  the  following  proposition : That  theii 
company  would  furnish  water  to  tlie  city  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.] 
watering  the  streets,  and  su])plying  the  inhabitants  with  Avater  for  pri;| 
vate  use,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  44  feet  above  the  canal  level  belovi  j 
the  lock  near  Water  street,  for  the  sum  of  |50,000  in  bonds  of  said  city;  j 
and  for  a further  consideration  of  -fl5,000  the  company  agrees  to  buih  I 
that  part  of  their  canal  in  the  Avest  and  soutlnvest  part  of  toAvu  so  as  b'S 
furnish  ample  drainage  for  all  contiguous  territory.  I 

Tlie  city  acce])ted  this  proposition  and  the  company  proceeded  t(  S 

survey  and  procure  the  right-of-Avay  for  tlie  pro])Osed  Avork.  Many  ol'g 

stacles  Avere  encountered  in  this  preliminary  Avork,  and  it  was  not  until  g 

Dec.,  1868,  that  the  board  of  directors  advertised  for  bids  on  the  coil 8 

struction.  p 

d 

Dr.  Dorsey  had  resigned  in  April,  1868,  and  Stephen  Johnston  Ava 
elected  jiresident  in  his  place. 

The  bids  receiA^ed  for  the  entire  Avork  AA^ere  satisfactory,  and  in  tlij  i i 
spring  of  1869  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  canal  from  Pock'  J 
Branch  to  SAvift  Run  Avas  given  to  Boyle  & Poach,  who  Avere  to  complet ' ^ 
this  Avork  by  March  1,  1870,  but  did  not  until  late  in  the  fall  of  that  yea! 

Early  in  1871  Major  Johnston  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  tl  - 
company  and  J.  F.  McKinney  Avas  elected  in  his  jilace.  On  June  l! 
1871,  the  city  council  made  the  Hydraulic  Company  a proposition  i| 
buy  said  company’s  canal  Avith  all  its  assets  and  liabilities,  to  be  use 
as  a city  Avater  Avorks.  ] 

This  mater  Avas  taken  u])  by  both  parties,  but  nothing  satisfactoi: 
Avas  agreed  upon  until  in  the  spring  of  1872,  Avlien  the  company  fiiidii 
itself  unable  to  pay  its  contractors,  finally  agreed  to  the  proposition.  ! 

On  May  22,  1872,  an  ordinance  Avas  passed  defining  the  terms  up( 
which  the  city  Avas  Avilling  to  take  over  and  complete  this  Avater  systeij 
and  Avas  accepted  by  the  company,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  take  ci 
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bonds  in  payment  for  work  not  settled  for,  and  also  for  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  finish  the  said  canal. 

The  work  up  to  this  time  had  been  completed  from  Eocky  Branch 
to  the  north  side  of  Swift  Euu,  the  Hydraulic  Company  having  expended 
.fl05,^lt)7.T5,  and  Conover’s  estimate  on  the  part  finished  and  that  to  be 
done  from  Swift  Eun  to  Lockington  was  1205,601.55.  There  was  about 
1 125,000  yet  unpaid,  so  tliis  delict  was  taken  over  by  the  city  in  their 

I contract  with  the  company. 

The  ])rincipal  conti-actois  on  this  work  were:  Boyle  & Eoacli,  dig- 

ging channel  from  Eocky  Branch  to  Swift  Eun  : Bivans  & Gallaher,  from 
Swift  Eun  to  Lockington;  LaAvder  & Jolinston,  bridges  and  culverts;  and 
!Hamilton,  Statler,  and  Kitchen,  stone-work. 

! On  June  15,  1872,  council  elected  Win.  Scott,  Win.  Johnston,  and 
!8tei)hen  Johnston  trustees  of  the  city  water  Avorks.  This  lioard  i)i*o- 
t -ceded  at  once  to  get  the  Avork  ou  the  canal  going  again,  and  as  the  bank 
lit  SAvift  Eun  had  been  aa  ashed  out  early  tliat  spring,  Bivans  .S:  Gallaher 
l-ommenced  refilling  the  break,  and  also  started  a force  of  men  on  the 
i !‘hannel  north. 

At  the  spring  election  of  1S7.‘),  Hai-A  cy  Clark  Avas  chosen  as  member 
!>f  the  Avater  Avorks  board  for  three  years,  to  take  the  place  of  Win.  Scott, 
^“||\l)ose  time  had  exi)ired.  Nothing  of  inii)ortance  occurred  during  the 
|j()lloAving  year  and  the  Avork  AA  cnt  on  rather  sloAAdy. 

I I At  the  A])i-il  election  of  1874,  Avhen  W.  N.  Kendall  took  his  seat  on 
llhe  board,  Ste])hen  Johnston  Avas  made  jiresident  and  Kendall  secretary. 

? | March  17,  1874,  the  bank  at  SAvift  Eun  Avas  again  Avashed  out,  this 
[iine  taking  out  tbe  tumbles,  and  also  HatluiAvay’s  barn  and  the  bridge 
!n  the  St.  Mary’s  jiike.  The  contract  for  repairing  this  break  Avas  given 
^ 1).  C.  Statler  vV:  Co.,  July  25,  1874.  This  Avork,  begun  by  Statler,  Avas 
^ ' I )in])leted  by  Win.  Johnston  and  Jas.  Noland,  as  Avas  the  rejiair  Avork 
0*  111  other  tumbles  and  bridges  along  the  line,  namiltoii,  and  Statler  & 
w ().,  bad  tbe  building  of  the  abiittments  for  the  aqueduct  at  Loramie 
til  reek.  -las.  Noland  did  the  Avork  on  the  catch-basin  at  Lockington. 
|lie  aipiediict  Avas  built  by  LaAvder  & Johnston,  Bolander  furnishing  the 
iinber. 

I The  ncAV  member  of  the  board  elected  in  Aju-il,  1875,  Avas  I).  A.  ^tit- 
jj,  |iell,  and  Harvey  (dark  Avas  made  president.  Bids  for  furnishing  and 
p ying  iron  pi[>es  for  the  city  Avere  received.  The  loAvest  bidder  Avas  E. 
. Carothers  of  NeAvjiort,  Ky.,  at  |51.75  jmr  ton,  and  he  Avas  given  the 
'iitract  at  these  figures  ou  May  6,  1875.  The  contract  for  the  hydrants 
■ id  valves  Avas  given  to  E.  D.  Woods  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  at  |41  per 
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hydrant.  On  June  1,  1875,  F.  A.  Hardy  was  appointed  secretary  of  the' 
water  works  board.  H.  Hartlian  was  appointed  to  reiiresent  the  trus- 
tees as  superintendent  in  laying  the  pipes  and  placing  hydrants.  ; 

Capt.  W.  J.  Downs  had  tlie  contract  for  excavating  tail-race  at 
Rocky  Branch.  The  bid  of  the  Bergeunes  Machine  Co.,  July  15,  1875' 
for  a Flanders  double-acting  two-cylinder  pump  for  |6,000  was  accepted 
Excavation  for  the  pnmp-honse  was  done  by  Mike  Keelan  for  .'|j?251.G8  j 
Bids  for  pnmp-honse  were  awarded  Ang.  20,  1875.  Stone-work,  materia 
and  labor  to  Harris  C.  Hardy  for  |1,3G6.40.  Brick-work,  painting,  glaz'i 
ing,  material  and  labor  to  A.  xl.  McCandliss  for  |2,275.  McCandliss  als(J 
built  the  intake  pipe,  of  tAvo  and  one-half  inch  pine,  Hventy  inches  ir  • 
diameter,  at  |1  per  foot.  John  Bains  was  given  order  for  two  tnrbiii  •, 
water-wheels,  one  24-inch  and  one  48-inch.  He  also  built  the  pen-stoclv  i 
fore-bay,  and  gates.  His  entire  bill,  including  the  wheels,  was  |2,243.3t 
Samuel  Robinson  Avas  ap])ointed  care-taker  of  the  pump-house,  Feb.  It 
1870.  The  iieAv  board  of  1870  were  August  Tlioma,  D.  A.  Mitchell,  an® 
Simeon  Shephard,  with  F.  A.  Hardy  as  clerk. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Piqua  water  Avorks  Avas  held  on  June  lip 
1870.  The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

Formation  and  march  of  fire  companies  to  Public  Squar 

Formal  reception  of  guests. 

x\ddress  by  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney. 

Disiilay  of  Avater  by  fire  companies. 

March  to  the  pump  house.  ! 

Visit  to  Fountain  park. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  military  and  fire  companies  Avere  astij 
and  the  citizens  Avere  busy  putting  up  flags  and  decorations.  Clues' 
from  Dayton,  Richmond,  Ft.  Wayne,  Sidney,  Logansport,  Covington  ai 
other  points  arrived  on  every  train.  Soon  after  dinner  the  firemen  ail 
militia,  headed  by  brass  bands,  marched  from  their  respective  lie<n 
quarters  to  the  Public  Square,  Avhere  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  gaA^e  a bri 
address,  including  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  hydraulic  and  Avat| 
system.  Just  as  he  had  fiinished  the  fire-bell  tapped,  and  in  an  insta 
eight  streams  of  water  were  being  thrown  over  the  highest  buildings 
Main  street,  and  incidentally  sprinkling  a portion  of  the  crowd.  i 

After  the  successful  demonstration  by  the  fire  companies,  the  sigil  j 
was  given,  and  march  taken  to  the  pump-house,  Avhere  Mr.  Robinsi  ) 
showed  the  visitors  the  handsome  pumping  machinery.  From  here  ma^ 
Avent  to  Fountain  park  to  see  the  races,  and  as  the  day  closed,  anotl’  i 
mile-stone  in  the  industrial  history  of  Piqua  had  been  passed.  ; 
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(I  L.  C.  Cron,  mayor  of  Huntersville,  made  a ])ro])osition  that  the 
p|  water  works  board  furnish  that  village  free  water  for  five  yea  is  on 

i condition  that  the  village  put  in  tlieir  own  water  pi]>es  and  make  the 
connection  to  tlie  city  lines.  This  was  accepted  on  June  2,  l.STb,  and 
the  work  was  soon  afterward  completed. 

On  Sept.  27,  1884,  the  bank  at  Swift  Ivun  was  again  washed  out, 
this  time  several  hundred  feet  south  of  tlie  tumbles.  This  break  was 
repaired  by  Capt.  W.  J.  Downs,  under  the  supervision  of  Leopold  Kiefer. 

In  1888,  a double  line  of  30-incli  iron  ])ipes,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
||  verted  siphon,  was  put  across  the  Lor-amie  creek  by  Supt.  Kiefer,  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  wooden  aqueduct  which  had  become  badly  decayed. 

1 1 Very  little  outside  of  the  routine  work  of  the  dejiartment  occurred 
I j from  this  time  until  1895-96,  when  the  board  commenced  drilling  test 
wells  with  a view  to  changing  the  water  sup|dy  from  “chocolate’’  to  clear 
! I well-water. 

I In  1902,  they  decided  to  build  a pumping  station  in  connection  with 
• I tlie  Rossville  wells,  which  were  declared  inexhaustible,  but  tlie  citizens 
» voted  down  the  attempt,  and  the  board  comjuomised  by  building  an 
ji|  auxiliary  steam  plant  at  the  punqi-liouse. 

Those  who  have  served  on  tlie  water  works  board  between  1877  and 
jl907  were:  A.  Tlioma,  I).  A.  Mitchell,  E.  B.  Bowdle,  Harvey  Clark,  V. 
i|K.  Shipley,  Jas.  Noland,  Leopold  Kiefer,  Ad.  Conover,  Howard  Scudder, 
|w.  F.  Robbins,  Frank  Steiner,  Chas.  Ashton,  W.  J.  Downs,  B.  F.  Lever- 
jing,  F.  E.  Hunter,  J.  G.  Hagin,  and  J.  H.  Clark. 

i I Engineers  at  the  pump  house  have  been : Samuel  Robinson,  J.  W. 

lii  living,  J.  F.  McKee,  Jas.  Stephenson,  and  Edw.  Lines. 

Bank  men  have  been  Adam  Conover,  Jas.  Buckner,  and  Chas.  F. 
I Thomas. 


' PIQUA  BRIDGES. 

I I 

II  I The  first  large  bridge  in  Piipia,  or  in  Miami  county,  was  that  one 
lii  k'onnecting  this  town  with  the  village  of  Huntersville.  This  first  bridge 

iwas  built  by  pojuilar  subscription  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Hil- 

, iliard  in  1820. 

r 1 


1- 

>lf! 


' It  was  of  hinisy  construction,  with  wooden  jiiers  and  abuftmenfs, 
-he  west  end  being  supjiorted  on  the  stumjis  of  several  large  sycamore 
rees  which  had  been  cut  off  at  the  right  elevation.  It  extended  from  the 
last  end  of  Svcaniore  street  in  an  an<ilim>-  direction  to  the  west  end  of 
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the  i)ieseiit  east  Main  street,  and  took  the  place  of  the  old  ford  just  i 
east  of  Manning's  mill. 

We  read  of  it  in  the  “Piqna  Gazette”  of  April  26,  1821,  as  follows:  I 

NOTICE. 

The  Trustees  of  the  ITqna  Bridge  request  all  good  meaning  | 

citizens  not  to  drive  over  said  bridge  faster  than  a walk,  as  great  i 

damage  is  done  the  bridge  by  tiotting  or  gallo])ing  their  horses  ij 
and  wagons  over.  1 

John  McCorkle, 

Chas.  Hilliard, 

Jos.  Caldwell,  i 

Thomas  Bellas,  : 

Trustees.  ( 


Old  Middle  Bridge,  Built  in  1838. 

(The  Boys  Are  Henry  and  Bill  Espy) 

Tills  bridge  served  the  j>eoj)le  for  12  years,  and  then  being  declare(| 
unsafe,  was  replaced  by  a heavier  structure  of  the  same  type,  but  witl 
stone  abuttments,  in  1832.  | 

And  this  same  year  the  first  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  head  o 
Main  stieet  was  erected.  It  was  built  by  the  town  and  county  unde 
the  supervision  of  Joseiih  Johns,  of  Troy,  and  was  of  woooden  arch  typ 
though  not  covered. 

Previous  to  this  date  John  Keyt,  Sr.,  had  a foot-bridge  across  fror 
the  head  of  Wayne  street  to  his  saw-mill  in  Bossville,  but  teams  an 


I 
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I'' 


/ 
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liorseiiieu  had  used  the  ford  on  the  old  Boggs  road  which  led  into  town 
at  the  north  end  of  Harrison  street. 

Early  in  1838  a small  bridge  was  built  across  “Oshasqna”  ( Musk- 
rat) creek  near  the  Cold  Springs  hotel,  on  the  Piqna  and  Ht.  Marys  state 
road,  and  also  one  across  liocky  Branch  south  of  town. 

This  same  year  a large  wooden  truss  bridge  was  built  across  the 
river  east  of  town  on  the  Urbana  and  Greenville  state  road.  It  took  the 
jdace  of  the  old  ford  and  ferry  at  that  point.  It  is  the  o])en  one  ])ic- 
tnred  in  Howe’s  History,  and  also  tlie  one  which  Jolin  Bohinson’s  ele- 
phant broke  throngh  in  1846.  This  bridge  and  its  successors  have  always 
borne  the  name  “Middle  Bridge.” 

The  next  year  (1839)  a new  bridge  was  built  at  the  north  end  of 
Main  street,  to  replace  the  one  built  in  1832,  which  had  become  unsafe 
for  travel. 

It  was  a “snbscri])tion”  bridge,  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  donating 
the  timber,  and  the  citizens  jiaying  for  its  erection.  It  was  of  truss  con- 
struction, the  heavy  timbers  being  cut  from  large  poplar  trees  in  the 
“Slashes”  west  of  town,  and  hewed  to  26  inches  square  in  the  woods, 
tlien  hauled  to  the  site  of  the  bridge  and  si)lit  throngh  the  middle,  thus 

making  two  stringers  of  each  log,  some  of  them  being  68  feet  long. 

? 

This  bridge  was  all  wood,  even  the  piers  and  abnttments,  the  only 
iron  used  being  the  spikes  in  the  floor,  and  they  were  so  few  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  some  one  to  dro])  throngh  into  the  river 
by  stepping  on  the  end  of  a plank  which  had  become  jostled  out  of  ])lace. 
It  Avas  refloored  in  1844  Avith  16,770  feet  of  hickory-elm  j)lank  at  78c  ])er 
100  feet. 

This  bridge,  and  also  the  “Biqna  Bridge”  at  the  end  of  Sycamore 
street,  AA^ent  doAvn  in  the  high  Avaters  of  1847. 

Late  in  the  year  1848  a iieAv  “Bossville”  bridge,  as  it  noAV  came  to  be 
called,  Avas  completed.  The  neAv  center  ])ier  and  abnttments  Avere  of 
stone,  and  Avere  raised  several  feet  higher  in  order  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  elevation  of  the  high  bridge  over  the  canal,  though  it  did  not  come 
n|)  to  that  leA-el. 

It  Avas  soon  afteiAvard  j)rovided  Avith  a roof  and  siding,  making  of 
I it  a type  so  common  a feAV  years  ago. 

In  1853  a covered  bridge  of  similar  form  Avas  built  across  the  river 
to  Huntersville.  The  Columbus,  Biqna  c'c  Indiana  railroad  had  been  given 
(I)erinission  to  use  Sycamore  street  foi*  their  tracks,  so  this  neAV  bridge 
jWas  located  parallel  to  the  railroad  instead  of  diagonally  across  the  river. 
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We  will  not  give  an  acconnt  of  its  formal  dedication  here,  for  that  is  so  I 


well  described  in  Win.  Manning’s  reminiscences. 


In  1807  a new  covered  bridge,  with  stone  piers  and  abuttments,  was  ' 
erected  in  place  of  the  lirst  old  ‘‘Middle  Bridge”  at  the  east  end  of  Ash  I ' 


street.  It  Avas  built  by  Deacon  Gray,  Avith  A.  G.  Conover  as  architect,  i 


The  next,  by  the  same  compaiw,  Avas  the  “Huntersville”  bridge,  coin-i‘iu 
pleted  in  1880.  Then  in  1889  the  present  steel  “Bossville”  bridge  wasi; 
finished.  i 

And  in  189.'>  the  “Middle”  bridge  was  replaced  by  a steel  structure! 
iinnle  by  the  Massilon  Bridge  Co.,  and  is  the  one  in  use  today.  | 

The  siiring  of  1898  Avitnessed  the  highest  water  in  the  Miami  river? 
on  record  u])  to  that  date.  Man}"  bridges  Avere  Avashed  away,  anionj!' 
them  being  the  tAvo  Avest  spans  of  the  “Huntersville”  bridge  in  Piqua,. 
This  occurred  on  March  23rd,  and  Avas  caused  by  the  canal  bank  bein^|| 
Avashed  out,  thus  undermining  the  ipier  Avhich  had  its  foundation  on  tlnJ 
bank.  A long  span  Avas  then  erected  in  ])lace  of  the  tAvo  shorter  ones, 
and  the  opening  Avas  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  30,  1898,  by  thcj 
ladies  of  Grace  church  giving  an  ice-ci‘eam  supper  on  the  bridge. 

In  1910  the  light  iron  bridge  at  Bridge  street  Avas  replaced  by  a mud, 
heavier  steel  structure,  and  several  feet  taken  off  the  toj)  of  the  pieri! 
and  abuttments. 

During  the  unprecedented  flood  of  March,  1913,  this  bridge,  and  alsv 
the  east  span  of  the  “Huntersville”  bridge,  Avere  Avrecked  and  scattere( 
promiscuously  doAvn  the  bed  of  the  river.  Piles  Avere  driven  and  a teni 
porary  structure  elected  at  the  latter  jioint,  but  the  loAver  bridge  Ava|', 
soon  replaced  by  one  someAvhat  higlier  and  longer.  ! 

Soon  after  this  great  flood  petitions  Avere  circulated  and  generall.r 
signed  by  the  residents  of  East  Piqua  to  have  a new  bridge  built  on  thi. 
site  of  the  old  one  on  East  Main  street.  The  change  of  sentiment  ri; 
garding  this  location  was  brought  about  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  a cl; 
izen’s  committee  headed  by  G.  W.  Lorimer,  and  it  was  decided  to  erec- 
the  bridge  at  Union  street. 

Mr.  Lorimer  spent  much  time  and  Avas  at  some  exjiense  in  the  cam 
paign  for  this  substantial  concrete  structure,  and  was  no  doubt  please, 
that  the  completed  bridge  is  so  nearly  a duplicate  of  his  original  blu<! 
print.  : 
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It  was  his  unselfish  interest  in  this  matter  that  brought  about  the 
unsolicited  honor  of  having  this  bridge  named  for  him  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  county  commissioners,  who  thus  decided  that  its  name  should 
go  down  in  history  as  the  ‘‘Lorimer  Bridge.” 

This  brings  the  record  of  our  river  bridges  up  to  date,  excejit  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Co.,  an  account  of  which  is  found  in  our 
chapter  on  ‘^Railroad  History.” 

Of  the  canal  and  hydraulic  bridges  we  have  the  data,  but  believe  that 
more  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  civil  history  of  the  town,  would  not  be 
interesting  or  important. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RAILROADS,  ELECTRIC  LINES,  PIQUA  STREETS 
AND  NEWSPAPERS 

RAILROADS  I 

THE  J’lQlJA  AND  FORT  WAYNE  R.  R. 

The  first  railroad  project  to  interest  Piqua  people  was  on  Jan.  20,  i 
1836,  when  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Piqua  Seminary  to 
hear  the  rejiort  of  the  several  committees  on  the  proposition  of 
bnilding  a state  road,  or  a wooden  railroad,  from  Piqua,  through  St.  ' 
Marys,  to  Ft.  Wayne  and  Michigan  City. 

A report  from  the  Ft.  Wayne  committee  was  read,  and  the  meeting 
resolved  to  have  committees  from  each  section  to  meet  at  some  central  ;; 
point  and  decide  wliat  kind  of  a road  Avould  be  the  most  beneficial,  and  j 
ad()])f  measures  fo  petition  the  legislature  for  same. 

These  committees  met  at  tlie  house  of  Jos.  Greer,  Esq.,  in  Mercer 
Co.,  on  Feb.  2,  183(>.  ITqna  was  i-epresented  by  Sam.  Caldwell  and  John  | 
W.  Gordon. 

The  meeting  elected  Samuel  Hanna,  president,  and  Jas.  Watson  | 
Riley,  secretary. 

In  the  resolntions  committee  report  we  find  that  they  recommend  | 
an  “Iron  Railroad”  from  Piqna  to  Ft.  Wayne,  to  be  called  the  Piqua  &.\ 
Ft.  Wayne  R.  R. 

Committees  were  a])i)ointed  to  pi'ocrrre  a charter,  with  a capital  stock  i 
of  one  million  dollars,  with  shares  at  -f50  each,  the  charter  to  continue! 
hfty  years,  and  also  to  petition  congress  for  a grant  of  lands. 

At  another  meeting  in  Piqua  Feb.  5,  1836,  Jas.  Alexander,  Robt.j 
Young,  J.  W.  Gordon,  Win.  Scott,  and  M.  G.  Mitchell  were  authorized  to  B || 
draft  a bill  to  accompany  the  petition  for  charter  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  Jj 
Sam.  Caldwell  and  J.  W.  Gordon  to  be  the  delegates  to  present  same,  ji 

On  Feb.  20,  1836,  Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  i 
the  first  Aveek  in  March.  | 

This  is  all  the  record  we  liaA-e  of  this  pioneer  railroad,  and  it  is  need-j  » 
less  to  say  that  it  was  nev^er  constructed. 

THE  COLUMBUS,  PIQUA  AND  INDIANA  R.  R. 

The  next  effort  toward  railway  building  was  when  the  town  council 
ai)i)ropriated  |150  for  the  surv^ey  of  lines  from  Piqua  to  Urbana  and  Sidi 
ney. 
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Tliis  was  ou  May  2'S,  1849,  and  the  Urbana  line  was  at  once  siii  vej  ed 
at  a cost  of  |102.33,  In  the  nieantiine  a stock  company  was  organized 
to  build  a line  from  Colnmbns  to  Covington,  and  this  money  was  re- 
funded to  the  town. 

The  first  officials  of  this  road  weie  M.  G.  Mitchell,  president;  J.  P. 
Williamson,  secretary:  Jos.  Vance,  Win.  Dennison,  I.  A.  Bean,  Isaac 
Diikenimeer,  J.  R.  Hilliard,  and  Rankin  Walknp,  directors,  and  Saninal 
Forrer  and  A.  G.  Conover,  engineers. 

On  Oct.  9,  1849,  a vote  was  taken  in  AVashington  township  to  decide 
on  the  proposition  of  taking  .f50,000  stock  in  this  Colnmbns,  I^iqna  & In- 
|diana  R.  R.  The  vote  resulted  in  (152  for  and  3 against,  tlierenpon  the 
township  subscribed  this  amount  to  the  company  and  issued  bonds  for 


Pa.  k.  k.  Station,  Piqua,  Ohio, 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  1907 

liat  purpose,  thus  entitling  them  to  4,000  votes  in  the  organization. 

Newberry  township  subscribed  |1 0,000,  S]>ringcreek  |1 0,000.  and 
Irown  |8,000  for  this  same  purpose. 

On  Ma}^  IT,  1851,  it  was  resolved  by  council  that  the  C.,  P.  I.  R.  R. 
>e  autlioi'ized  to  use  Sycamoi'e  street  for  their  railroad,  on  condition  that 
liey  gi*ade  their  track  level  witli  the  street  grade  from  Main  street  to 
vliere  theii'  grade  starts  to  go  up  the  liill  to  the  west;  the  track  to  be 
aid  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  tiie  conpiany  to  make  all  culverts 
H nd  sti'eet  crossings. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Reed  Hilliard  that  this 
onte  thiough  town  was  selected,  the  bank  east  of  the  river  thus  cutting 
11  the  high-watei'  overflow  in  Huntersville. 
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Under  tlie  supervision  of  Engineer  A.  G.  Conover,  David  Hunter  and 
John  Sowers  did  most  of  the  grading  through  Piqua,  with  Capt.  W.  eT. 
Downs  to  superintend  tlie  long  fill  east  of  tlie  river.  In  the  heavy  cut 
west  of  town  ox-teams  were  utilized  except  in  the  long  hauls.  John 
Achutf  built  the  bridges,  with  Eli  Hoover,  Bill  Thomas,  Jim  Kennedy, 
and  Frank  Redman  as  stone-masons. 

The  money  subscribed  was  not  sufiicient  to  complete  the  entire  line, 
so  on  Aug.  26,  1856,  the  township  trustees  offered  a bonus  of  stock  held 
by  them,  up  to  |25,000,  to  any  one  willing  to  help  finish  the  road,  giving 
a dollar  of  stock  for  every  dollar  so  expended. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  offer  being  taken  however,  for  soon  after- 
ward mone}^  was  borrowed  in  the  east,  on  short  time  mortgage,  and  the 
road  was  coiii])leted  as  far  as  Idqua  late  in  that  year.  The  mortgage 
was  soon  foreclosed,  and  the  road  sold  for  little  more  than  its  amount, 
the  local  stockholders  being  thereafter  unable  to  sell  their  holdings, 
though  some  did  eventually  i-eceive  1%  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  first  bridge  over  College  street  was  built  in  J859,  and  the  new  I 
coni})any  had  finished  the  road  as  far  as  Union  City.  It  was  soon  after- 1 
ward  finished  through  to  Chicago.  For  some  time  Piqua  was  the  west 
end  of  the  division,  but  when  the  Richmond  branch  was  completed  toj 
Bradford  in  1861,  that  place  was  made  the  division  tenninal,  though  the  I 
old  round-house  Avest  of  Chestnut  street  in  Piqua  was  left  standing  forj 
many  years. 

The  name  of  the  line  Avas  changed  to  the  Pittsburg,  Columbus  vk  St.] 
Louis,  and  later  to  P.,  C.,  C.  k St.  L. ; then  to  C.,  St.  L.  & P.,  and  finallv' 
became  a part  of  the  ‘Jtennsylvania  System.” 

The  first  railrojul  bridge  over  the  ri\^er  at  the  east  end  of  Sycamortj 
street  Avas  of  the  old  covered  variety,  Avith  a wide  opening  along  the  sidej-i 
near  the  eaves  for  alloAving  the  smoke  from  the  engines  to  escape.  Ther^l 
Avas  also  a roAV  of  Avater-barrels  on  small  platforms  along  each  side  oij 
the  roof,  Avith  stationary  laddei'S  and  trap  doors  for  the  accommodatioil 
of  fire-fighters  should  their  services  be  required.  This  bridge  Avas  buil 
in  1852-54,  and  considering  the  fact  that  all  the  engines  on  this  road 
that  date  Avere  Avood-burners,  it  is  surprising  that  it  survived  so  long  {jj 
time. 

It  finally  Avent  doAvn  in  the  high  Avater  of  1866,  and  Avas  replaced  h, 
one  of  nearly  the  same  design,  but  instead  of  having  the  Avater-bai-reh 
a man  or  boy  Avas  employed  to  cany  two  buckets  of  Avater  and  make  a |' 
inspection  trij)  after  the  passage  of  each  train,  thus  preventing  the  chanc 
for  a conliagration.  For  several  years  in  the  early  seventies  this  jo 
Avas  held  by  Herman  Grunert.  The  coAering  Avas  taken  off  this  secoii 
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bridge  about  1870,  and  in  tlie  winter  of  1877-78  it  was  replaced  by  a 
leavier  structure  of  wood  combined  with  iron  truss  rods,  and  without 
, covering.  It  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  and  was  placed  by 
diding  it  into  position  as  the  other  slid  out,  and  with  scarcely  any  delay 

0 the  regular  train  schedules. 

The  next  bridge  was  of  all  iron  construction,  and  Avas  erected  in 
aicli  a manner  as  to  enclose  the  old  one,  which  AAms  then  removed,  and 
dl  Avithout  interfering  Avith  traffic.  It  Avas  erected  in  the  Avinter  of 

1 888. 

I In  1895  the  neAV  passenger  and  freiglit  depots  Avere  l)uilt,  tlie  yards 
jxtended,  and  at  this  date  (1907)  there  is  some  talk  of  elevating  the 
(‘racks  aboA^e  the  streets  through  the  entire  city. 

I THE  L.  E.  & S.,  AND  E.  & IT.  RAILROADS 

M Early  in  1851  a railroad  Avas  surveyed  up  through  West  Milton  and 

1‘i(]ua.  It  Avas  called  the  Louisville,  Eaton  & Sandusky.  Another  i-oad, 
ailed  the  Eaton  & Hamilton,  Avas  projected  about  the  same  time,  and 
lie  Dayton  & Michigan  Avas  also  in  the  field.  An  election  Avas  held  on 
aig.  2:>,  1851,  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  city  bonds  to  the 
,.||inount  of  .f 25, 000  for  stock  in  one  of  these  roads,  council  to  decide  Avhich 

tlii  The  Amte  stood  316  for  and  15  against,  and  council  decided  in  favor 
tlie  Eaton  k Hamilton.  Sam.  lYood,  Chas.  Hindi,  Martin  Simpson, 
tlolin  Hilliard,  Geo.  B.  Frye,  Stephen  Johnston,  AVin.  Huinjihreville,  J. 
^|j.  Gray,  Henry  Kitchen,  and  Win.  M.  Garvey  Avere  made  a committee  to 
^^j||vl)eiid  this  fund. 

.j  Council  a])i)ointed  Stejihen  Johnston  a director  in  the  Eaton  <S:  Ham- 
ilton, and  on  June  15,  1853,  gave  them  the  right  of  way  through  town, 
|)iiig  nortli  on  BroadAvaA^  to  the  canal  bank  near  the  city  limits. 

On  Kov.  7,  1853,  tlie  mayor  of  Piipia  signed  a ]>aper  authorizing  the 
^.||aiisfer  of  all  money,  rights  of  way,  and  other  interests  of  the  Eaton  & 
janiilton  to  the  Louisville,  Eaton  »S:  Sandusky,  thus  uniting  the  tAVo  coni- 
^^^^jiditive  companies  and  making  it  possible  to  commence  the  actual  build- 

,j]! 

I j In  1851  the  grading  in  the  south  iiart  of  toAA  n Avas  finished,  the  funds 
j the  coinjiany  all  gone,  and  being  unable  to  raise  more  money,  the  pro- 
iiL't  Avas  abandoned.  Cajit.  AV.  d.  Doavds  Avas  the  jirincijial  contractor 
j this  Avork,  and  to  him  Ave  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of  its  local  name, 
hie  .lerusalem  & Ja]ian  Bailroad.” 
iil;f  i 

I THE  DAA^TON  & MICHIGAN  R.  R. 

Cllllt 

I This  road  made  a survey  through  IMipia  in  1851,  but  Avhen  council 
jfto 'jcided  to  give  the  |25,000  bond  issue  to  the  IC  tk'  11.,  they  resurveyed 

i 

i 
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ami  built  their  line  about  a mile  east  of  town  thus,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Tro}",  cutting  Piqua  oti‘  their  ma}).  This  road  was  running  trains 
between  ITqna  and  Dayton  in  Deceml)er,  1854. 

Sept.  50,  1881,  tlie  Pi(ina  & Troy  Branch  line  was  incorporated  in 
Dayton,  with  a capital  stock  of  |200,0()0,  by  John  Carlisle,  vice-president 
of  the  1).  & M. ; B.  D.  Marshal,  Chas.  E.  Drury,  D.  H.  Barney,  Henry 
Flesh,  Lewis  Hayner,  and  D.  C.  Statler. 

It  Avas  under  the  control  of  the  1).  M.,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 

conteiii])lated  a switch  from  Pi(jua  to  Troy  in  1885,  the  D.  & M.  peoi)le 
procured  snflicient  men  and  teams  to  lay  about  a mile  of  track  thiongh 
South  Piqua,  doing  it  all  on  the  night  of  July  10,  1885,  thus  holding  tlieii- 
right  of  way  through  that  part  of  toAvn.  The  last  spike  on  this  branch 
Avas  driven  by  D.  C.  Statler  and  Ed.  Farrington,  Sept.  50,  1887,  andl 
trains  Avere  running  between  the  tAVO  towns  b}"  Oct.  2,  1887.  The  nextJ 
year  arrangements  Avere  made  Avith  the  Pennsylvania  to  run  over  theiiii 
tracks  from  the  connection  east  of  toAvn  to  Chestnut  street,  and  the  tiisi 
through  train  Avent  throngh  Piqua  on  Dec.  9,  1888. 

The  Dayton  & Michigan  became  a part  of  the  C.,  H.  & D.  System 
and  later  Avas  consolidated  Avith  the  Baltimore  & Ohio. 

Several  surveys  of  a line  to  connect  Avith  the  Lake  Erie  & Westeni 
at  Minster  have  been  made  at  various  times,  but  up  to  the  present  thes-' 
roads  liaA^e  only  been  on  paj)er. 

Another  north  and  south  line  Avas  projected  in  1872.  On  the  8t|i 
of  November  of  that  year  the  toAvnship  trustees  entered  into  a coiitracqi 
Avith  A.  Jackson  to  grade,  lay  track,  and  complete  a railroad  from  aboii;., 
Avliere  the  P.,  C.  St.  L.  crosses  Chestnut  street,  north  through  the  towr> 
shij)  about  four  miles,  to  be  called  the  Dayton,  Piqua  & Toledo  11.  11  b 
for  the  sum  of  |1 00,000  in  toAvnshii>  bonds.  We  haA^e  no  further  recoi| 
of  this  road.  i 


EIJCCTRIC  LINES 


On  Aug.  5,  1889,  a charter  Avas  granted  to  F.  C.  DaAles  and  othel 
to  construct  an  electric  street  railAATiy  in  Piqua.  This  line  extemh 
from  the  to])  of  Favorite  Hill  to  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  and  the  last  s])i]j 
Avas  driven  on  Dec.  10,  1889.  The  first  cars  Avere  run  on  Jan.  5,  18f)| 
and  the  road  opened  for  business  on  Jan.  11th.  In  1896  this  line  av:, 
extended  doAvn  lliA^er  street  and  BroadAvay  to  Ash.  It  is  noAV  controlK 
by  the  Dayton  & Troy  Traction  Company. 

On  Nov.  7,  1892,  the  county  commissioners  granted  the  Miami  Mdl 
Traction  Company  the  right  of  Avay  over  the  tni'n])ike  betAveen  Phpia  i\r  ^ 
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Troy  t'oT  an  iiiteriirban  line.  This  was  built  by  the  same  company  tliat 
bnilt  the  local  line.  They  afterward  (1901)  were  granted  tlie  same 
i })rivilege  for  their  contemjdated  line  to  Houston,  but  after  grading  sev- 
•ieral  miles  the  i)roject  was  abandoned.  In  a short  time  the  Miami  Valley 
jsold  their  interests  to  the  C.,  H.  cS:  1).  11.  11.,  and  by  them  the  line  was 
^transferred  to  the  D.  & T.  by  a 99-year  lease. 

I In  July,  1901,  the  Dayton,  Covington  & Piqua  Ti-action  line  was 
i|comnienced.  It  entered  town  over  Covington  avenue  and  Wood  street, 
ilriiey  began  running  cars  into  Piqua  in  October,  1902. 

f I 

I I’reliniinary  survey's  of  the  Western  Oliio  Traction  line  between 
|,Pi(ina  and  Lima  were  made  in  1901,  and  on  Dec.  2nd  of  that  year  they 
f vere  granted  the  right  of  way  over  River  and  Main  streets  to  the  corner 
jf.|)f  Ash.  Later  they  Avei'e  given  permission  to  extend  their  line  through 
1 Huntersville,  but  this  was  never  done.  Tlieir  first  regular  tri])s  out  of 
cPiqua  were  on  April  5,  1903. 

Several  other  traction  lines  received  franchises  over  the  city  streets 
at  al)out  this  time,  but  none  of  them  were  built. 

IHQUA  STREETS 

It  is  ini])ossible  at  this  date  to  tell  how  every  street  in  the  city  re- 
< ‘eived  its  name,  but  those  of  which  we  have  learned  are  of  much  liistoric 
' interest  and  Avill  be  inserted. 


alkuAMS — Laid  out  since  1850.  Probably  named  for  one  of  the  U.  S.  Pres- 
to | idents,  though  we  have  been  told  it  was  for  a local  citizen  of  tliat 
name. 

tP'  Knn — Laid  out  by  Rev.  Heniy  Payne  in  1869,  and  named  for  his  wife. 

‘ |lSii — One  of  the  original  streets  of  the  town  of  Washington,  1807,  and 
named  for  a sj)ecies  of  tree  found  here. 

'►ATEs — One  of  tlie  newer  streets,  and  named  for  1).  S.  Rates,  wlio  was 
jit  tlie  time  a city  councilman. 


l/'LAiNE  Ave. — Named  for  James  (I.  Blaine. 
t(  (’()AL  Ave. — 1888.  Named  for  IV.  K.  Bojil.  Was  formerly  Olenn  street. 
' jtUK'E  Ave. — 1888.  Named  for  Calvin  S.  Brice. 

jtooNE — Laid  out  in  1831.  lOxtended  to  Washington  avenue  in  1888. 
I Was  named  for  Daniel  Boone,  though  the  name  is  freipienlly  mis- 
i spelled. 


[Hi 


ROADWAY — Laid  out  in  18.38. 
York. 

i 


Probably  named  after  Broadway,  New 
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Caldwell — Laid  out  in  18d8.  oiigiiially  called  Miami  street,  but' 

was  changed  to  Caldwell  ])rior  to  1850.  Named  for  MatlieAV  Cald- i 
well.  :| 

Camp — Laid  out  in  18;58.  Derived  its  name  from  tlie  old  sugar  camp 
west  of  Broadway.  Was  named,  with  Texas  street,  by  a committee^ 
from  council  consisting  of  dolin  Bayiier,  Sr.,  and  Henry  Ronzer.  ! 

Cathcart — 1880.  Named  for  Jolm  Cathcart. 

CiTESTNLT — Old  ])art  laid  out  in  1850.  Named  for  sj)ecies  of  tree. 

Clark  Ace. — 1801.  Named  for  Haryey  Clark. 

CLEyELAXD — In  Hnntei syille.  Named  for  President  Cleyeland. 

College — Laid  out  about  1855.  Derived  name  from  projected  High 
School. 

Com:mercial — On  the  line  of  the  l^ennsylvania  sAcitch  to  the  south  eiKli 
factories.  Hence  the  name.  I 


Cottage  Aae. — 1888.  The  name  is  snggestiA’e. 

CoyiNGTON  AyE. — That  ])ai't  of  the  iieAy  Coyington  ])ike  Ayithin  the  city. 
Do\yxiN(J — Laid  out  soon  after  the  original  ])lat.  Named  for  DoAynin 
street,  London,  or  for  Lord  DoAyning. 

DoAyxs — Oiyen  tliis  name  in  1004  in  memory  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Doaauis.  Wa, 
formerly  called  Ohio  street.  i 

Hast — Most  easterly  street  west  of  the  canal. 

Elleraiax — One  of  the  neAyer  streets,  and  named  for  a citizen.  | 

First,  2nd,  5rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th — In  rotation  south  from  East  Maiil 


\ 


! 

r 


Fisk — 1801.  Probably  named  for  Jim  P^isk. 


P^'oRAKER — Named  for  J.  B.  P^oi-aker,  at  that  time  (loAernor  of  Ohio. 
P5)rest  Aae. — Deriyes  name  from  the  forest  at  Fountain  Park. 

P^oi’xtaix  Aae. — Deriyes  its  name  from  fountain  in  the  yard  of  the  o ^ 
Major  Johnston  House  on  West  High  street.  i 

P^RAXKLix — Laid  out  in  1855.  Named  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Garfield — In  Cathcart  Add.  Named  for  President  Garfield. 

Garxsea' — Laid  out  in  1855.  Named  for  Chester  Garnsey,  OAyner  of  t’| 
addition.  ^ 

Gill — In  Scott's  Add.  1855.  Named  for  son-indaAA  of  PIngh  Scott,  w 
lived  in  the  house  near  the  big  elm  tree  on  North  BroadAvaAL 
Gordon — Laid  out  in  1854.  The  south  end  Avas  formerly  called  JefferscI 
but  Avas  changed  in  181)4.  Named  for  a local  citizen. 

Grant — Laid  out  in  1841.  No  record  of  name. 

Gray — West  of  Washington  ]dke.  Named  for  a citizen. 

Greene — The  noith  bonndaiy  of  the  original  ])lat  of  1807.  Named  f 
Geneial  Natlmniel  Greene,  but  commonly  misspelled. 


I 
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II  Hancock — 1889.  Named  for  an  American  statesman, 
li  Harrison — On  the  east  boundary  of  the  original  plat.  Named  for  Gen. 
j|  Harrison,  who  with  his  army  crossed  the  river  near  its  south  ter- 
j|  minal  1811,  and  again  in  1812. 

,!  High — One  of  the  original  streets.  Probably  took  its  name  from  a street 
I in  some  larger  city.  In  1838  it  was  called  Market  street. 

! .Johnston — Laid  out  in  1838.  Named  for  Stephen  .Johnston,  who  was 

! mavor  of  Idqua  at  that  time. 

I 

I Kitts — 1889.  Named  for  a citizen. 

i|  Leonard — One  of  the  new  streets.  Named  for  a citizen. 

1;  Lincoln — Old  part  laid  out  in  1899.  Named  for  President  Lincoln. 
Lucas — A new  street.  Pi'obablv  named  for  Governor  Lucas. 

I 

i! Madison  Ave. — 1888.  Named  after  President  Madison. 

I Main — Was  the  main  street  of  the  original  plat.  So  named  on  account 

of  its  being  the  original  trail  north  and  south,  Avhicli  was  followed 
by  Clark’s  army  in  1782.  The  town  was  probably  laid  out  to  suit 
jj  this  thoroughfare. 

Vr Manning — A comparatively  new  street.  Named  for  .Tohn  Manning,  who 
Avas  one  of  tlie  OAvners  of  the  original  toAvn. 

Market — Laid  out  about  18.50.  Was  so  named  for  the  neAV  market  ])lace 
along  its  north  side. 

1.  iVIgvaii — Laid  out  from  Main  to  Wayne  in  183-1,  and  called  Welcou  street. 
AfterAvard  extended  Avest  and  named  Miami,  ])robably  foi*  Miami 
liver. 

\liLL — First  street  east  of  river  in  Huntersville.  Led  to  tlie  saAV-mill. 
lit'  IVloRRow — Laid  out  in  1889.  Named  for  OAvner  of  the  addition. 

douNi) — Was  in  the  first  addition  to  the  original  plat  in  1810.  It  Avas 
then  called  North  Alley,  and  afteiAvard  Pork  Alley.  Was  named 
Monnd  street  on  account  of  a jirehistoric  mound  at  its  Avest  terminal. 
Seav — Laid  out  in  18(50.  Was  then  probably  the  neAvest  street  in  town. 

I*  I'JiCKLiN  Aa^e. — Originally  called  Sherman  aA’eiuie.  Changed  in  1894  and 

I I extended  to  the  corjioration  line.  Named  for  a citizen. 
tif!|]Sh)RTH — Was  the  most  northern  street  in  the  first  addition  of  1810. 

il^lriEGON — A short  street  from  Nortli  to  Boone,  just  Avest  of  BroadAvay, 
and  laid  out  in  1853.  Named  for  a state. 


iiifii 


|)iiio — In  Huntersville.  Named  for  a state. 

4rr  Ave. — One  of  the  newer  streets.  Named  for  AV.  P.  Orr. 
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Park  Ave. — Laid  out  from  Downing  to  one-half  block  Avest  of  Bi-oadAvay  ! 
in  1834,  and  called  Harrad  street.  Was  soon  after  named  Texas  ; 
street,  and  an  alley  called  Cemetery  alley  extended  west  to  the  Piqua  , 
cemetery.  Prior  to  1850  this  alley  Avas  extended  on  AA^est  to  the  cor-  i 
poration  line.  In  1874  the  entire  street  was  named  Park  avenue,  i 
being  the  most  direct  route  to  the  neAV  Fountain  Park.  A ]>art  of 
this  street  and  also  West  High  Avere  at  one  time  corduroy. 

PivER — Running  north-Avest  from  the  north  end  of  Main  street,  and  Avasii 
a continuation  of  the  old  Indian  trail  that  Clark  folloAA^ed  in  1782.' 
So  named  for  its  jiroximity  to  the  river. 


Rundle  Ave. — Laid  out  about  1834.  Re-named  for  G.  H.  Rnndle.  Wa^ 
formerly  knoAvn  as  Lover’s  Lane. 

ScuDDER — Named  for  a citizen.  I 

SiiERAiAN — Named  for  General  Sherman.  P 

Was  formerly  knoAvn  as  a part  of  the  old  Covington  road. 


SoTTii  Ave. — That  part  of  Chestnut  street  south  of  Young.  Re-name( 
in  1902. 

Spring — One  of  the  original  streets  of  1807.  So  named  from  the  grou] 
of  springs  on  the  river  bank  at  its  south  terminal. 

Staunton — In  Huntersville.  A part  of  the  old  road  leading  to  Stauntoi 

Sycamore — One  of  the  original  streets.  Is  noAV  occupied  by  the  Pennsy| 
vania  R.  R.  Derived  its  name  from  a group  of  sycamore  trees  tha 
stood  at  its  eastern  terminal,  which  were  cut  off  to  form  the  Aves 
pier  of  the  first  Avagon  bridge  at  that  point  in  1820.  > 


I 

♦ 


Vine — One  of  the  neAver  streets.  Took  name  for  street  in  some  other  cit; 


Virginia — Laid  out  in  1869. 


Named  for  a state. 


I 


Walker — Ihirt  from  High  to  Ash  laid  out  in  1854.  Named  for  a citize| 

Walnut — Just  east  of  College.  Named  for  a sjiecies  of  tree. 

Washington  Ave. — Partly  laid  out  in  1869.  Afterward  extended  to  Pai 
avenue,  and  later  to  Forest  Hill.  Named  for  President  Washingtoj  ' 

AVater — One  of  the  original  streets.  Probably  so  named  from  its  lea  - Si 
ing  to  the  Avater  of  the  river. 

VAyne — One  of  the  original  streets.  Named  for  Gen.  Anthony  AAhayi 
Avhose  name  at  that  time  was  very  popular  in  Ohio.  There  is  a pri  s 

alent  idea  that  AAAyne’s  army  marched  over  the  site  of  this  strc  i l 
in  1794,  but  this  is  not  true,  for  his  trace  is  many  miles  Avest  of  Piqi 

AVeber — Laid  out  in  1889.  Named  for  a citizen. 
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Wood — Old  part  laid  out  in  1837.  May  have  derived  its  name  from  being 
in  the  woods,  but  was  more  likely  named  for  a citizen. 

Union — Short  street  beUveen  Main  and  Wayne.  Laid  out  in  1834. 
Young — Laid  out  in  1837.  Named  for  Gen.  Robert  Young. 

PIQUA  NEWSPAPERS 


The  first  newspaper  in  Piqua  was  owned  and  edited  by  Win.  R, 
■ington. 


Bar- 


Barrington  came  from  Philadelphia  early  in  1820,  and  brought  with 
him  the  first  printing  press  in  Miami  county.  He  called  this  pioneer 
weekly  paper  ^^The  Piqua  Gazette,”  and  its  politics  were  Whig. 

The  first  cojiy  Avas  issued  from  a small  frame  building  at  the  north- 
ast  corner  of  Main  and  Greene  streets  on  Thursday,  July  6,  1820. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  Barrington  moved  his  printing  office  to  his 
[lome  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  between  North  and  River,  where 
le  had  built  a small  addition  on  the  north  side  of  his  house. 

In  July,  1826,  the  paper  was  taken  in  charge  by  Jeremiah  A.  Hoolejq 
vho  Avas  ill  possession  one  year  Avhen  it  reverted  to  Barrington,  who 
i^ontinned  the  publication  until  June  23,  1829,  Avhen  he  again  sold  to 
Oooley,  Avho  on  May  7,  1831,  moved  the  office  one  square  south. 

On  Jan.  1,  1832,  Dooley  took  his  brother,  I>.  Oliver  Dooley,  into  part- 
lership  and  moved  tlie  office  to  the  south  side  of  Market  street,  betAveen 
lain  and  Wayne.  In  MaAq  1832,  they  dissolved  jiartnership,  and  J.  A. 
)ooleA^  moved  the  office  to  a small  frame  house  near  the  nortli-east  corner 
f Main  and  North  streets,  and  in  Dec.  1833,  the  office,  building  and  all, 
/as  moved  to  Spring  street,  opposite  the  Episcopal  church. 

Dooley  continued  to  ])ul)lish  the  Piqua  Gazette  until  Sept.  30,  1834, 
1 1 lien  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Gregory.  We  have  iieA-er  seen  a cojiy  of 
, -|!iis  paper  later  tlian  the  aboA^e  date  and  believe  it  soon  ceased  publica- 
tion. 


Kli 


; The  ^AVestern  Courier  and  Piqua  Einpiirer,”  jiolitics  Democratic- 
orMlepublican,  aa^is  the  next  neAVSjmper  to  make  its  boAV  to  the  imblic.  It 


\\t  f 


pis  jniblished  by  Murray  and  Esjiy,  and  in  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  March  14,  1835, 
liis  editorial  apiiears: 


fFi 


We  are  authorized  by  J.  A.  Dooley  to  say  that  lie  has  de- 
clined publishing  the  ‘‘Piqua  Mercury”  in  this  toAvn,  and  those 
who  have  prospectus  for  same  are  hereby  requested  to  forAvard 
them  to  this  office,  as  they  Avill  receive  the  Western  Courier  and 
Eiapiirer  instead  of  the  Mercni-y. 

The  pajier  Avas  a AA^eekly,  imblished  every  Saturday,  and  the  above 
‘111  continned  until  June  18,  18:>6,  Avhen  Es]iy  retired  and  C.  L.  Murray 
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‘I 

- 1 became  sole  ])i‘oi)iietoi‘.  Ills  office  was  just  south  of  the  Clieever's  store 

I on  north  Main  street. 

Oil  Aug.  6,  1S3(),  W.  K.  Barriiigtoii  houglit  the  jiaiier,  ami  about 
I Nov.  26tli  removed  tlie  office  to  his  liome.  On  June  10,  ISdT.  the  name 
i i of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Picpia  Courier  and  Empiirer.  Harriiig- 
toii  continued  as  editor  until  duly  (>,  1830,  when  Iticliard  Cole  took  that 
I position.  Barrington  was  still  owner,  and  in  1810  sold  out  to  dolin  and 

I I Jonathan  Vaile,  who  at  once  changed  the  name  of  the  jiaper  1o  “The 
ji  Piqiia  Intelligencer.'’ 

i On  Dec.  1,  1811,  this  jmper  was  bought  by  John  AV.  Defrees,  who 
1 changed  the  name  to  “The  Piqua  Begister,”  and  imblished  it  every  Sat- 
urday in  the  iijqier  story  of  the  Shi])le3"  building,  at  the  nortli-east  corner 
of  Main  and  Ash. 

On  Dec.  2,  1818,  Defrees  started  a semi-weekly  jiaper  of  tlie  same 
name,  and  in  18.')0  changed  the  name  of  his  weekly  to  the  “Dollar  AA'eekly 
Begister.” 

He  continued  these  two  pajiers  until  1855,  when  they  were  combined 
and  again  apjieared  under  the  head  of  “The  IMiiua  Begister.” 

In  Nov.  1858,  he  sold  out  to  AAllter  & Bradiiig.  The  new  firm  en- 
larged the  i)ai>er,  and  in  1859  Brading  sold  his  interest  to  Writer,  who 
■continued  its  jmhlication  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  raised  a com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  departed  for  tlie  war.  At  this  date  the  ])a])er  lapsed 
and  was  never  resuscitated. 

In  Ajiril,  1819,  a stock  company  organized  and  started  a weekly 
Democrat  ]ia])er  in  I’iipia.  It  was  called  the  “IMqua  Empiirer,”  and  D. 
\I.  Fleming,  one  of  the  stockholders,  was  made  editor.  He  soon  after- 
ward bought  out  the  others,  and  in  1860  changed. the  jmlitics  of  the  jiajier 
to  Bejmhlican.  Early  in  1865  the  paper’s  name  was  changed  to  “The 
Picpia  Journal,”  under  which  it  continued  until  1901,  Avhen  it  was  mei'ged 
vith  the  AVeekly  Leader,  and  became  a part  of  the  “Leader-Journal.” 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1886,  Fleming  started  a daily,  called  “The  Picjua 
'Daily  Disjiatch,”  and  with  the  Journal,  continued  their  publication  until 
lis  death  on  Jan.  26,  1898,  after  which  the  two  ]>a])ers  were  ])iiblished 
ly  Ed.  Wilbee  until  the  canqiaign  of  1899,  when  the  establishment  was 
{cold  to  (Jco.  Long  and  others,  and  tlie  ]>apers  became  Demociatic  in  ]>ol- 
jtics.  John  Prichard  became  manager,  and  with  John  Todhnnter  as 
‘ditor,  these  two  pajiers  continued  until  Henry  Kanijif  bought  them  in 
I 9t)l,  when  he  combined  them  with  his  other  ]>apers  and  is  still  editor. 

I The  “Miami  (’onnty  Democrat”  was  started  in  1860,  soon  after  Flem- 
ing changed  the  Picpia  Empiirer  to  a Bejmblican  japtcn*.  It  was  pub- 

j 
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lislied  by  Sol.  Teverbaugli  and  d.  H.  Hortoii,  who  both  went  into  the  | 
army  in  18('d  and  the  |)a])er  ceased  ])nblication.  About  the  middle  of  I 
the  year  1(S()4  a Democrat  weekly  newsi>ai)er  was  started  liy  O.  C.  and  | 
F.  H.  Morrical.  It  was  called  ‘‘The  Pi(|na  Democrat,-’  and  was  intended  ^ 
only  as  a cam])aign  pa])er  for  the  ensuing  ])residential  election,  bnt  it  ; 
seems  to  have  outlived  this  ])eriod  for  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  we  i 
find  that  it  was  OAvned  by  a stock  coni])anv,  Avith  E.  H.  Eyer  as  editor,  ; 
and  W.  C.  Ihitterson  and  Jim  Feed  as  office  force.  It  Avas  soon  after- 
Avard  bongbt  by  Achnff  Marietta,  and  Avas  ]mblished  ni)stairs  in  the  i 
Dorsey  block,  oj)i)osite  the  City  Hotel.  On  July  22,  1868,  Achnff*  sold, 
his  interest  to  Marietta  Avho  in  turn  sold  out  to  Cole  & Jackson  in  1871., 
The  office  Avas  moved  to  the  Masonic  building,  and  in  1875  the  paper  Avas 
bought  by  J.  C.  Smiley  *S:  Co.  In  the  snmmer  of  1882  Smiley  changed 
its  name  to  “The  Miami  Leader,”  and  in  1887  starte<l  a daily  called  “The 
Fi(pia  Daily  Leader.”  i 

Henry  Kani])!  bonght  these  tAvo  j)apers  in  1895,  and  continued  their' 
])nblication  until  1900,  Avheii  he  sold  them  to  Geo.  iV.  Thompson.  Kampf 
again  bonght  them  in  1901,  Avhen  he  coml)ined  them  Avith  the  Dispatclii 
<nid  Journal,  making  the  neAV  papers  the  “ITqna  Leader-Dispatch”  amt 
tlie  “Weekly  Leader-Jonrnal.” 

“Tlie  Miami  Helmet”  Avas  started  by  a stock  comjiany  consisting  ol| 
N.  F.  Wilbnr,  John  Bains,  D.  K.  Gillespie,  Harvey  Clark,  Win.  McWil 
Hams,  LeAvis  Leonard,  and  H.  11.  Dnrant.  It  Avas  originally  a temper 
ance  organ  ])nblis]ied  e\’ery  Thursday,  and  1.  S.  Morris,  of  Eaton,  Avai 
editor.  B 

The  hist  issue  was  on  Ang.  6,  1874.  After  a feAV  years,  Mr.  Morris! jj 
obtained  full  control  and  the  ])a]>er  became  ])olitically  Bepnblican,  Avitl  I 
a strong  tenpierance  tendency.  It  Avas  hrst  published  in  the  Harbangl  I 
bnilding  at  the  corner  of  Greene  street  and  the  canal,  bnt  in  1892  Ava;  I 
removed  to  tlie  Scott-Slanson  bnilding  on  Ash  street.  On  June  1,  1904  5! 
it  Avas  moved  into  their  neAV  office  on  AVayne  street,  betAveen  Ash  aia  \ 
High.  J 

Mr.  Alorris  continued  as  editor  until  his  death  on  Feb.  3,  1905,  aa  hei! 
under  the  management  of  John  W.  Alorris  and  succeeding  OAvners  it  rc 
tained  its  individuality  until  in  Sejit.,  1911,  Avhen  it  Avas  consolidate' 
Avith  the  Daily  Call. 

“The  IHipia  Alorning  Call”  aa  as  started  by  John  AA^  Morris  on  Oc  » > 
18,  1883,  hilt  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  Avas  changed  to  an  eA^ening  paiier,  ani 
knoAvn  ever  since  as  “The  Biqna  Daily  Call.”  It  Avas  published  in  coi 
junction  Avith  the  Aliaini  Helmet,  and  continued  Avith  no  change  in  mai 
agement  until  the  death  of  John  Alorris  on  April  23,  1906.  Soon  aft(,  i 
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this  date  both  the  Call  and  the  Helmet  Avere  sold  to  the  Call  Publishing 
Co.,  with  H.  P.  Snyder  as  editor. 

^The  Miami  Valley  News”  AA\as  a morning  daily,  published  over  Cass’ 
drug  store  (Ashtons)  in  1S69-T0,  by  Vance  & Pukenbrod.  It  was  started 
in  May,  1869,  and  continued  about  one  year.  The  local  editor  was  Sam. 
0.  Barnett,  and  for  a time  Jas.  B.  Payner  Avas  cub  rei)orter.  They  also 
published  a Aveekly  under  the  same  name. 

“The  Piipia  Advertiser”  Avas  an  advertising  sheet  ])ublished  monthly 
by  John  Smith,  Sr.,  in  1868-69.  It  Avas  half  in  English  and  half  in  Ger- 
man, and  survived  about  a year. 

“The  Novelty”  Avas  a small  pa})er  published  by  Emory  F.  SaAvyer 
and  some  of  his  boy  friends  in  1870.  SaAA’^j'er  also  i)ublished  ‘‘The  Lili- 
putian,”  the  smallest  neAVSpaper  then  in  existence.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  May, 
1870,  is  of  four  pages,  2i/^  by  3 inches.  We  are  unable  to  say  how  long 
these  papers  continued. 

1,  “The  Dail}^  Bulletin”  Avas  published  by  SaAvyer,  Harbaugh  & Jones. 
11!  It  contained  the  neAvs  of  the  races  at  the  Western  Ohio  Fair  Grounds, 
and  Avas  issued  for  five  days  after  May  24,  1875. 

“The  Art  Loan”  Avas  another  small  sheet  puldished  by  SaAAwer  & 
''i  Jones  during  the  art  loan  dis])lay,  in  Feb.,  f886. 


UK 


“The  Daily  NeAAs”  Avas  started  by  W.  N.  King  on  Sept.  11,  1882. 
It  Avas  printed  at  the  Helmet  office,  but  only  survived  a few  months. 

“The  Piqua  Tribune,’’  both  daily  and  Aveekly,  Avas  started  by  Sjiiker, 
King,  and  Pouzer,  under  the  postoffice,  Jan.  15,  1883.  It  Avas  soon  after 
taken  over  by  Ben.  King  and  John  F.  Miller,  avIio  changed  the  name  to 
‘Tlie  IMqua  Daily  Herald.”  King  sold  out  to  Miller,  Avho  changed  if  fo 
X Aveekly  on  April  19,  1884,  and  on  May  15,  1884,  made  an  assignment. 


“The  Piqua  Slant  und  Jjandbofe”  Avas  the  first  German  neAvspaper 
?!  n Piqua.  It  Avas  a AA^eekly,  and  established  by  Frederick  Josse  in  1865. 
^riie  ])]‘inting  Avas  done  in  Dayton.  In  186(),  Josse  sold  out  to  a Mr. 
, I I'^nyder,  Avho  continued  its  ])ublication  ])robably  tAVO  years  longer. 


ill  A “Der  Phpia  Cori'esjiondent,”  a Aveekly  Gei  inan  ])aper,  Avas  started  by 
|1.  Boni  Hemsteger  on  A])ril  17,  1878.  On  Aug.  2,  1894,  lie  sold  ont  to 
August  Bartel,  Avho  changed  the  name  to  “Die  ^fiaini  Post,”  and  still 

HI  ' . 

j'ontinues  ])ublication. 


iiK' 
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I “Die  Piipia  Merker, 
C Hemsteger  on  Sejit. 

( f'ter  election. 


” a Gei'inan  Pepublican  daily,  started  by  Jos.  jM. 
19,  1888.  Was  just  a c;ini|»aign  pa])er  and  (piit 
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“The  Pi(ina  Headlight”  was  a diminutive  daily  iieAvspaper,  21/2  by  3 
inches,  published  by  Warren  and  Scott  Hunt.  The  first  issue  Avas  on 
July  27,  1(S90,  and  it  continued  seA^eral  months. 

“The  Piqua  Citizen”  Avas  an  independent  political  Aveekly,  published 
only  during  the  campaign  of  lOOtl,  Avith  LeAvis  Patterson  as  editor. 


“The  Piqua  Searchlight”  was  a Socialist  weekly,  edited  by  Robert’ 
Johnston,  J.  F.  Wagner,  and  Addison  Bell.  Was  started  in  the  spring  | 
of  1910,  and  continued  for  about  tAvo  years.  ' 

This  completes  the  list  of  all  Piqua  papers  of  Avhich  Ave  have  a record,' . 
and  though  Ave  may  liaA^e  missed  a feAv  lodge  organs,  or  advertising  sheets,, 
the  principal  i>nblications  are  all  here.  ‘ i 
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CHAFTEIl  XI 

SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 
HOSPITAL,  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  LODGES,  SEN- 
ATORS AND  REPRESENTATIVES,  FREE  MAIL 
DELIVERY,  ETC. 


SCHOOLS 

The  first  educational  effort  on  the  part  of  our  early  citizens  was  in 
1809,  when  a snbsci  iption  school-house  was  built  near  the  present 
intersection  of  Main  and  Union  streets.  This  Avas  a small  log 
strnctnie,  and  the  first  teacher  was  a young  man  named  Isaac  Hender- 
schott,  Avho  afterward  became  a prominent  physician.  This  continued 


First  Piqua  High  School  1855 


b)  Ik*  IIk*  ])rinci])al  ])lace  of  instruction  until  ISIS,  wlien  a one-story  bri(‘k 
Imihling  avjis  ei-ected  on  tlie  jmblir  s(piare,  just  nortli  of  tlie  jn'esent 
iley  coi-nei*.  At  this  date  Pi(|ua  was  in  s(‘liool  district  No.  and  still 
retains  that  distinction.  This  new  school  building  was  known  as  “The 
*"^ein inary,”  ami  the  first  teacher  was  .lohn  P.  Finley. 
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Early  in  the  twenties,  Jas.  Defrees,  Abel  Brandon,  and  Robert  Young  . 
were  elected  directors  of  distinct  Yo.  2,  and  W.  R.  Barrington,  clerk.  ■ 
Tlioinas  G.  Ward  was  appointed  teacher.  There  was  no  doubt  other  ! 
boards  elected  previous  to  this  time,  but  this  is  our  first  record  of  the  || 
teacher  employed,  and  it  was  not  until  after  1840  that  the  teachers  were  i' 
paid  entirely  by  the  townshij).  ‘ 

Other  teachers  in  this  old  academy  of  learning  were  John  Crozier,  ! 
John  Vaile,  Mr.  Varian,  H.  D.  Woodswor-th,  Daniel  Horton,  and  Jas.  H. 
Bristow. 

Many  private  schools  were  taught  in  the  early  churches  and  homes, ' 
and  among  these  teachers  we  have  tlie  names  of  O.  Osgood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.j 
]\IcReynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMurdy,  Mrs.  Evans,  Jas.  H.  ilnderson, 
David  Ayers,  Nathan  H.  Dow,  Mrs.  Mary  Bunyan,  Mrs.  Anna  James,i 
Miss  Kate  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Butler,  Daniel  Mitchell,  and  Geo.  G.  Barker. 
In  ISnO,  under  tlie  state  law  of  1849,  a Board  of  Managers  of  the  common' 
schools  of  Piqua  was  a])pointed.  It  was  composed  of  L.  D.  Wood,  1st: 
Ward;  R.  W.  Shipley,  2nd  Ward ; J.  C.  AYorley,  3rd  Ward  ; J.  T.  Janvier,] 
4th  Ward,  and  Win.  Rayner,  .Itli  Ward. 

The  teachers  for  1850-51  were  1).  C.  Orr,  L.  P.  Harris,  V.  E.  Whit . 
more,  J.  W.  Hannan,  Isaac  Eegg,  Miss  M.  L.  Parks,  Miss  Kate  Rayner.i 
C.  Lafierty,  M.  Pajme,  Miss  Jane  Bigger,  M.  Bane,  and  Mrs.  Butler.  il 

At  this  time  tliere  were  three  school  houses,  the  North  Scliool  bein«j 
on  the  west  side  of  Caldwell  street,  between  Boone  and  North;  the  South 
School  was  near  the  south-west  corner  of  Wayne  and  W^ood,  and  the  East 
School  was  on  the  east  side  of  Harrison,  jnst  south  of  Ash.  Tliese  old 
schools  were  built  about  1845  or  4b,  and  took  tlieir  names  from  their  re 
lative  ])ositions  in  the  town.  On  Oct.  11,  1853,  an  election  was  held  oi 
the  (piestion  of  placing  tlie  Ifiqiia  schools  under  the  Union  School  Systen 
of  1849.  The  vote  stood  289  for,  and  13  against.  At  an  election  held  oi' 
Oct.  29,  1853,  a School  Board  of  six  members  was  elected.  They  weri 
J.  I).  Holtzernian,  W.  T.  Hnnijihreville,  G.  V.  Dorsey,  W.  W.  Wood,  AVui 
Scott,  and  J.  T.  Janvier.  A ])ro])osition  to  erect  a T^nion  School  was  alsd 
voted  on  and  carried. 

Early  in  1854,  two  acres  of  ground,  west  of  what  is  now  Colleg'j 
street,  was  purchased  from  Mathew  Caldwell  for  this  jmrpose,  at  a cos 
of  11,800. 

AVm.  Hnmiihreville,  assisted  by  John  Rajmer,  Sr.,  drew  up  the  plan?! 
and  the  contract  for  excavating  and  grading  was  given  to  David  Huntei 
J.  .k  W.  Hamilton  furnished  the  stone;  Win.  Betz  and  David  Keyt  did  th 
brick  and  carpenter  work;  John  Achuif  the  stone  masonry;  and  Hath 
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away,  Peterson,  and  Crnea,  the  dressed  stone  work.  A.  G.  Conover  was 
consulting  engineer,  and  John  Palmer,  Sr.,  the  sniierintendent  of  con- 
struction. The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was  |34,9SJ.S0. 
This  first  High  School  was  finished  late  in  1S5G,  and  the  first  term  l)egan 
on  Oct.  1st  of  the  same  year. 

A.  G.  Chaml)ers  was  the  first  superintendent;  J.  F.  Butterfield,  jn-in- 
cipal  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  department;  W.  D.  Alexander, 
of  the  grammar  de])artment:  ]Miss  S.  F.  Haight,  of  the  female  de])art- 
inent,  and  Miss  Latham,  assistant.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  a])pointed  vocal 
music  teacher,  and  George  Wilson,  janitor.  The  school  also  had  a cir- 
culating library  of  -loG  volumes.  The  classical  tones  of  our  famous  old 


! Wm.  Betz.  Contractor  on  First  High  School 

school-hell  were  first  heard  in  June,  1857,  and  unless  i)ublic  sentiment 
changes,  will  probably  be  calling  to  the  generations  of  school-children 
Jong  after  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  that  date  are  dead  and  forgotten. 

A.  G.  Chambers  resigned  Ai)ril  20,  18G0,  and  on  July  31st  Bev.  C. 

1 W.  Fitch  was  elected  as  his  successoi*.  Mr.  Fitch  resigned  Sept.  20, 
,18(11,  and  Mr.  Mills  was  chosen  for  the  following  term.  On  June  27,  1SG2, 
\V.  I).  Alexander  Avas  elected  su))erintendent,  hut  being  in  command  of 

]a  company  of  the  llOtli  Begt.,  resigned  ])rior  to  the  oi)ening  of  the  school 
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On  Sept.  4,  1802,  J.  M.  Fairbanks  was  elected  to  the  position.  MrJ 
Fairbanks  served  until  Oct.,  1806,  Avlien  Wm.  Richardson  Avas  elected] 
He  resigned  in  Aug.,  1875,  and  Win.  Carter  Avas  elected.  Mr.  Carter] 
died  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  at  the  board  meeting  in  June  of  thal|| 
year,  C.  W.  Bennett  Avas  cliosen  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Bennett  held  tliiM 
])Osition  until  June  4,  1007,  Avlien  J.  R.  Beachler  Avas  elected.  Mr.  Beaclil 
ler  served  tAvo  years,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  our  present  superintendentl 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Deitrich.  . . I 

In  1854,  a,  special  school  for  colored  pupils  AAms  established  in  till 
AVesleyan  church.  This  continued  until  1872  Avhen  a brick  building  al 
the  north-Avest  corner  of  Boone  and  College  streets  Avas  erected  for  thenil 
This  se]>arate  school  Avas  continued  until  Aug.  1,  1885,  Avhen  the  i)U])ilj 
Avere  alloAved  to  attend  the  regular  schools  in  their  districts.  I 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  a lot  at  the  north-east  corner  of  I^ark  aAenue  aiiB 
BroadAvay  Avas  purchased,  and  in  1874  a school-house  built.  This  AvaB 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  building  on  CaldAvell  street,  which  Avas  solB 
and  torn  doAA  n in  Se])tember  of  that  year.  In  1875,  the  old  East  SchocH 
building  and  lot  on  Harrison  street  Avere  sold,  and  the  I'esidence  and  1« 
of  Robert  Young  on  the  north-east  corner  of  S])ring  and  Ash  streets  ]>nl 
chased.  The  residence  Avas  remodeled  and  used  as  a school  for  uearM 
tAventy  years.  ■ 

In  1877,  the  iieAV  South  School  at  the  south-Avest  corner  of  AWiyiH 
and  Wood  streets  Avas  erected,  and  the  old  one  just  to  the  south  avsH 
sold  and  torn  doAvn.  On  Feb.  14,  1884,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  J 
iieAV  High  School  Avere  let  to  various  ])arties.  Scudder  & Hunt  and  I.  jH 
Whitlock  did  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Avork.  R.  BroAvn  was  the  arclB 
tect,  and  S.  H.  Anderson  superintendent  of  construction.  The  total  coH 
Avas  144,488.97.  The  neAV  building  Avas  occupied  by  the  school  in  the  f» 
of  1885.  I 

In  1888,  the  lot  on  North  street  Avas  purchased,  and  the  next  yeffl 
Brotherton  & Scudder  completed  the  building.  An  addition  to  tl® 
school  Avas  built  in  1898.  In  1890,  the  school  building  at  the  south-ejiB 
corner  of  South  and  Chestnut  streets  Avas  erected  by  A.  M.  Brothertt® 
and  the  neAV  school  on  S])ring  street  Avas  completed  in  the  spring  of  181jflj| 
In  1889,  the  St.  Boniface  school  Avas  erected,  and  in  1899  the  ftl 
Marys  school  Avas  built. 

On  March  13,  1893,  the  Huntersville  School  District  Avas  annexed 
the  Piqua  District.  This  included  their  neAV  building  on  Staunton  streR| 


In  May,  1905,  the  Baptist  church  on  Madison  avenue  Avas  purclnul 
by  the  school  board  and  converted  into  a school-house,  this  being  the  l| 
building  procured  for  that  ])ur])ose  ])rior  to  1907.  ] 
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I All  these  cliffereut  primaiy  schools  are  now  called  by  the  names  of 
j the  streets  upon  which  they  face. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

I There  were  school  librai-ies  in  Piqna  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
i century,  and  some  of  the  churches  had  small  libraries  for  the  use  of  their 


sli^ 

lies 


^iniday  School  members,  bnt  there  was  no  public  reading'  room  until 
d)()ut  1S7()-T7,  when  the  Y.  jNL  C.  A.  started  one  in  the  room  under  the 
Dostollice.  Later  it  was  removed  to  the  Ilarbani>h  coi-nei-,  but  tlu^  inter- 


est seems  to  have  soon  died  out. 
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111  1889,  Mr.  J.  G.  Sclimidlapp,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  the  school  board 
Iiis  propert}"  on  North  Main  street  for  a Free  School  Library,  which  wasj 
accejited.  Mr.  Schniidlap]>  also  gave  money  toward  remodeling  the  bnild^ 
ing.  Tliis  new  library  Avas  opened  to  the  public  on  Oct.  18,  1890,  am 
the  formal  opening  was  on  Oct.  30th. 
first  librarian. 


Miss  Sue  Hetheriugton  Avas  tli( 


The  library  is  well  patronized,  and  contains  many  valuable  refer 
ence  Avorks. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  [ 

A Piqiia  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Avas  organized  March  27,  1877.  Their  headjjj 
quarters  and  reading  room  aauis  under  the  postoftice.  It  Avas  not  a sue 
cess  financially,  and  only  lasted  about  one  year.  R.  M.  O’Ferrall  Ava 
secretaiy,  and  F.  B.  Dubois,  assistant. 


About  1891  tliere  Avas  a reorganization,  and  in  1893  the  present  '■ 
M.  C.  A.  building  Avas  erected.  It  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  c ([ 
High  and  DoAvning  streets,  and  Avas  first  opened  to  the  public  on  Ma  . 
1, 1894. 


CHURCHES 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

This  Avas  undoubtedly  the  first  church  organization  in  Piqua,  for  av 
liave  records  of  their  meetings  as  early  as  1807.  At  that  early  date  the 
usually  met  at  the  house  of  Casper  Henderschott,  and  the  families  ref 
resented  Avere  the  Clarks,  Henderschotts,  Scudders,  and  Winans. 

On  June  1,  1810,  a government  patent  Avas  granted  to  John  Joh! 
ston,  Richard  Winans,  and  Anthony  Winans,  for  all  of  Section  1,  ToaaI 
shi])  8,  Range  5.  [ 


Johnston  took  the  nortli-east  quarter;  Anthony  Winans  the  norti  i r 
Avest  quarter,  and  Ricliard  Winans  the  south-east  and  south-AA^est  qu^f  -i  ! 

' I i i 

Jolin  Johnston  and  Richard  Winans  each  donated  an  acre  of  groiuv.  | i 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churdi.  The  acre  donated  by  Johnston  i|-  . J 
eluded  a part  of  Avhat  is  uoav  kiiOAvn  as  the  Johnston  cemetery  at  Upp.'  4 
Piqua.  1 1 1 

In  1815,  Avith  the  help  of  neighboring  settlers,  the  Methodists  erecljl 
a log  building  on  the  Johnston  acre  for  a cliurch  and  school  house,  a|l 
ill  1818  replaced  it  Avith  a much  larger  brick  structure.  They  were  bdt 
built  by  subscription,  and  Avere  frequently  used  by  other  denomination,  f 
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111  1(S24,  a frame  cliurcli  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  street 
between  High  and  Ash.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small,  so  in 
a large  brick  building  was  completed  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Wayml 
and  Greene  streets.  ! 

This  church  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  several  times,  but  still 
continues  as  their  ])lace  of  worship.  Records  of  the  different  iireacherfi 


M.  E.  Church,  Built  in  1837 

and  other  officials  of  this  cliurch  are  so  well  preserved  that  it  will  nf 
be  necessary  to  give  further  details. 

GRACE  M.  E. 

In  1853,  at  tlie  close  of  a great  revival  at  Greene  street  church,  t 
was  thought  best  to  colonize  a part  of  the  membership,  Avhich  was  do,3 
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by  organizing  what  was  first  knowni  as  the  Wayne  street  church,  south 
of  the  railroad. 

Finall}^,  to  please  the  membership  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  it 
i was  decided  to  build  on  west  Water  street,  where  the  present  church 
stands. 

The  first  building  put  up  was  a flimsy  structure  and  blew  down  be- 
I fore  it  was  finished,  but  the  one  that  succeeded  it,  thougli  built  of  wood, 
still  stands  in  good  condition. 

j ST.  JAMES  EPISCOPAL 

I This  parish  was  organized  on  Jan.  5,  1823,  with  the  following 
officials  : Wardens — John  Johnston  and  Nicholas  Greenham;  Vestrymen 

— John  McCorkle,  Ohas.  Barrington,  and  Jas.  Defrees;  Clerk — W.  R. 
Barrington;  Delegate — John  Johnston. 

I Johnston  was  also  appointed  Lay  Reader,  and  at  once  commenced 
tj  holding  regular  services.  For  several  years  these  services  were  held  in 
I a log  house  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Wayne  and  Ash  streets  and  at 
the  school-house  at  Upper  Piqua.  Their  first  church  was  built  in  1828 
at  the  corner  of  Spring  and  North  streets,  on  a lot  donated  by  Chas. 
Murray. 

; In  1832  a bell-tower  Avas  added  to  accommodate  the  bell  presented 
i by  Mr.  John  Willis  and  his  friends  in  Liverpool,  England. 

' The  next  church  to  be  built  by  this  congregation  was  in  1846-47  on 
\ lot  donated  by  John  H.  D.  Johnston,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  High 
[jind  Wayne  streets.  This  church  was  consecrated  Dec.  1,  1847.  It  was 
Corn  down  in  1899,  and  replaced  by  a larger  edifice  in  which  the  first 
[services  Avere  held  on  April  22,  1900. 

! From  Rev.  Gideon  McMillen  in  1825,  to  W.  H.  Allison  in  1907,  there 
! lave  been  fourteen  regular  clergymen.  Rev.  A.  Ramsey  having  given  the 
longest  seiwice,  reaching  from  1884  to  1904. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST 

Tliis  Avas  a branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  Avhich  did  not 
'clieve  in  slavery,  drunkenness,  or  episcopacy.  In  Piqua  the  original 
iieiuhers  of  this  organization  were:  P.  A.  Ogden,  Martha  Ogden,  John 
ill!j)gdeii,  David  Jordan,  Matilda  Jordan,  Jas.  Scudder,  Ann  Scudder,  Ra- 
liel  Valentine,  Phoeba  Carey,  and  John  S.  Bennett.  Under  their  plan, 
|(lo])ted  Feb.  18,  1843,  the  society  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  1843.  Their 
little  brick  church  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Ash  and  DoAvning  streets 
t^i^^cted  early  in  this  year,  and  Jas.  Scudder,  Win.  Best,  and  Win. 
Avere  tlie  first  trustees.  81ome  years  later,  after  the  })arent  church 
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if 


if 


had  renounced  slavery  and  changed  their  discipline  in  other  ways,  tliesti 
people  disbanded  and  turned  the  little  church  over  to  the  colored  Meth|| 
odists  who  christened  it  the  Gyrene  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 

In  1904,  under  the  auspices  of  Kev.  Clark,  and  a building  comniitte 
composed  of  xl.  Collins,  Geo.  Bowles,  and  Goodrich  Giles,  the  old  churcf 
was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  the  present  fine  pressed  brick  structurd^ 


' 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 


Previous  to  1858  this  was  known  as  the  Associate  Keformed  Pre^j 
byterian  church.  The  nucleus  of  the  earlier  church  were  the  four  fan| 
ilies  of  Wileys,  and  the  family  of  John  Campbell,  who  came  here  froi 
Pennsylvania  in  1812  or  1813.  Services  were  held  in  their  differer* 
homes  until  1816,  when  a small  log  church  was  built  at  the  south-eas, 
corner  of  Downing  and  Sycamore  streets. 

This  building  was  the  first  church  in  the  village,  and  was  shard 
with  other  denominations  for  many  years.  In  1835  this  church  wi| 
incorporated,  and  in  1838  a neat  brick  structure  took  the  place  of  tlj 
old  log  building. 

In  1858  the  present  large  brick  church  on  Downing  street  was  coil 
pleted  and  dedicated.  Among  the  early  preachers  were  Kev.’s  Porte] 
Bisk,  McFarland,  Crothers,  Pressley,  McDill,  and  McGaw. 

Later  preachers  were  Rev.’s  Gordon,  Andrews,  Wallace,  Brown,  Kei 
Deeper,  and  Hamilton. 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 


As  early  as  1815  services  were  held  by  this  sect.  The  meetings  we^™ 
held  at  various  places  by  Rev.’s  Jas.  Hughs  and  Archibald  Steel. 


In  1823  a small  church  was  completed  and  dedicated.  It  stood  ^ 
the  west  side  of  Wayne  street  between  Wood  and  Sycamore,  and  Dy’ 
Burges  was  the  first  regular  minister.  On  Marcli  8,  1845,  their  larij*!' 
brick  church  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Wayne  and  Ash  streets  was  dU'^I 
icated.  This  served  the  congregation  until  in  1889  when  the  old  Capi^ 
well  homestead  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Cakhvell  and  Downing  strec:? 
was  purchased  and  their  fine  large  stone  church  built.  It  was  dedicafUju 
July  6,  1890,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  N.  Carson.  i 


SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN 

Tlie  original  congregation  of  this  church  consisted  of  sixteen  me- 
bers  of  the  First,  or  Old  School  Presbyterians,  who  disagreed  in  soij 
way  with  the  doctrine  of  the  parent  church  and  formed  a separate  socie  . 


■ 1b 
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111  1842  they  built  quite  a large  brick  church  on  the  west  side  of 
" Wayne  street,  between  Ash  and  Greene.  They  consolidated  with  the 
original  church  about  1878,  and  their  old  church  was  sold  and  torn  down 


in  1882. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 


I We  have  been  unable  to  learn  much  of  the  history  of  this  congrega- 

itioii,  and  only  know  that  they  built  a small  frame  church  just  north  of 

I the  Dorsey  home  on  North  AVayiie  street  about  1838.  This  little  church 

^ was  bought  by  the  Lutherans  in  1845  and  moved  to  their  lot  on  Downing 

[street. 

01 1 

em  BAPTIST  CHURCHES 

'as 

As  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  church  of  this  deiiom- 
' illation  was  built  in  1830  near  tlie  south-west  corner  of  Ash  and  Harri- 
'^l^on  streets,  where  the  i^u-esent  grain  elevator  stands.  It  Avas  a frame 
uiilding,  and  being  on  quite  an  elevation,  was  reached  by  a fliglit  of 
A'ooden  steps. 

In  1848  the  present  brick  church  on  the  south  side  of  High  street 
between  Wayne  and  DoAViiing  was  erected. 

" On  Oct.  15,  1870,  the  Calvary  Baptist  church  on  Av^est  Ash  street  Avas 
Indicated. 

(er  I 

The  Fountain  I*ark  Baptist  church  on  Madison  avenue  was  finished 
11  1805. 


I Tavo  of  the  early  preachers  in  the  first  old  cliurch  were  John  E. 
Jphomas  and  his  brother,  David  E.  Thomas.  Our  best  remembered 
^readier  in  the  Calvary  church  Avas  Rev.  W.  E.  Weddell. 


od 

Df 

lai! 


The  Park  AA^enue  Colored  Baptist  church  Avas  organized  by  Jacob 
Cmnions  in  1857,  Avith  seven  members.  They  Avere  Sampson  Rial,  Tlionip- 
011  Rial,  Philip  White,  Polly  White,  Susan  Williams,  Nancy  Tibbs,  and 
lolly  White,  nearly  all  being  of  the  Randolpli  people  Avho  came  here  in 
840.  The  first  preacher  was  W.  H.  Moss,  avIio  had  charge  of  the  new 


jOngregation  for  three  years. 

The  meetings  Avere  held  in  Polly  White’s  house  until  1800,  when  their 
rst  meeting  house  was  built  in  Rossville,  and  called  the  Second  Baptist 
hurch. 


a 111! 
usii 
soti! 


In  1885  a new  brick  church  Avas  built  on  the  north  side  of  Park 
venue,  between  CaldAvell  and  DoAvning  streets,  but  owing  to  the  lack 
f finances  Avas  not  completed  and  dedicated  until  1880. 
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Tins  dmrcli  was  nearly  destroj^ed  by  fire  in  1901,  but  was  rebuill 
and  rededicated  in  November  of  tbe  same  year.  ■ 

I 

i 
i 


Old  Baptist  Church  on  High  Street,  Built  in  1848 


ST.  MARY^S  catholic 


The  nucleus  around  Avliicli  forms  the  present  congregation  of  t ^ 
church  dates  back  to  the  year  189,9,  when  Father  Theinpoint,  of  Dayti, 
would  visit  Piqua  and  read  mass  to  those  who  desired.  For  some  tic 
the  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  Valentine  Biitsch.  Father  Tl' 
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liiHiiaii  was  the  first  resident  priest,  coming  in  1843.  Services  were  then 
held  in  the  old  Methodist  church  on  Spring  street  and  other  ])laces. 

In  1845  the  lot  occupied  by  the  jiresent  church  on  Broadway  was 
purchased.  A church-erection  fund  was  solicited,  and  on  March  8,  1846, 
the  building  was  dedicated.  The  organizers  of  this  first  church  were 
Valentine  Butsch,  Adam  Bartel,  Edward  Correll,  Mathias  Friedman, 
Barney  Ley,  Chas.  Meyer,  Patrick  Scully,  John  Schwartz,  and  Austin 
Thoma.  In  1869  the  church  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  tlie  Sister’s  home 
erected. 

In  1899  another  remodeling  and  enlargement  was  coni])leted,  and 
at  this  date  (1907)  the  church  is  under  the  care  of  Father  Jas.  J.  Crow- 
ley. 

ST.  BONIFACE 

Prom  1839  to  1855  the  catholics  of  all  nationalities  in  Piqua  wor- 
J shij)ed  in  one  body.  At  this  latter  date  the  German-American  Catholics 
\ had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  decided  to  leave  the  St.  ^larys 

I church  and  organize  a parish  of  their  own.  Three  lots  on  Adams  street 
were  donated  by  Adam  Bartel,  on  Avhich  the  church  and  school  were  built 
and  dedicated  in  1855,  with  J.  B.  Hemsteger  as  the  first  priest. 

Their  fine  large  church  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Miami  and  Down- 
ing streets  was  dedicated  in  Oct.,  1865,  and  with  several  enlargements 
and  remodelings,  is  their  present  place  of  Avorship.  Bev.  Geo.  P.  Stein- 
lage  assumed  charge  of  St.  Boniface  Feb.  14,  1881,  and  is  still  tlieir  re- 
vered pastor. 

ST.  PAULAS  LUTHERAN 

German  services  were  held  at  various  places  by  Bev.  Hinsch  as  early 
as  1835.  In  1840,  the  location  of  the  present  church  Avas  purchased  for 
$400,  and  in  1845  the  small  frame  church  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyter- 
P ians  Avas  bought  and  removed  to  the  lot.  The  first  constitution  was 
ado])fed  Oct.  18,  1846,  and  an  organ  purchased  in  1853. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  Avas  laid  June  28,  18(>8,  and 
the  building  dedicated  in  1870.  Tlie  first  trustees  Avere  Jacob  llolfzer- 
,aiaii,  Christopher  Lang,  John  SchneA^er,  John  Simon,  Jacob  Graef,  Jacob 
of  ' Schiuidlaj)]),  and  Frederick  Beiter.  In  1842,  Bev.  Tanke  Avas  pastor,  and 
P;i  *was  succeeded  in  1845  by  Bev.  Leonhard.  Tlie  ditfereiit  jiasfois  since 
[je  isvere:  T.  A.  G.  Docqikin,  1.  F.  Freygaiig,  K.  Koeberlin,  J.  F.  Atlard,  A. 
iShroeder,  Marcellns  Ilerberg,  Karl  Aukeiinann,  B.  Keucheii,  A.  Klein, 


j 
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Frederick  Kuapp,  M.  Krev,  H.  Hiiehsliiinaiin,  F.  W.  Simon,  and  the  pi‘es-« 
ent  pastor,  Paul  J.  Geliin.  | 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  this  church  was  organized  July  4,  1855.  - 

OTHER  CHURCHES  5 

The  Christian  Church  formerl}"  occupied  the  little  frame  bull  ding 
between  High  and  Ash  streets,  usually  called  the  Broadway  Chapel.  Irj 
1895  their  ]>reseut  brick  structure  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Greeny*) 

street  and  Broadwa}^  was  dedicated.  j 

Tlie  United  Brethren  also  used  the  same  small  building  in  the  lab 
seventies.  ' 

In  1901  they  dedicated  their  frame  church  at  the  north-west  come 
of  Wayne  and  Wood  streets,  and  later  built  a brick  church  at  the  soutl^| 
east  corner  of  Ash  and  College  streets. 

Tlie  Church  of  Chi-ist  were  the  last  owners  of  the  little  ‘‘Broadwaj 
Cha])el.”  They  sold  it  in  1901  and  built  their  new  brick  edifice  at  th! 
south-west  comer  of  Boone  street  and  Broadway.  | 

The  German  Methodist  Church  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Wayn 
and  Young  streets  was  Imilt  about  1807. 

Tlie  Zion  Reformed  Church  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Wayne  anj 
Miami  streets  was  built  prior  to  1877.  I 

The  St.  Joliids  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  bought  a lot  a| 
the  north-east  corner  of  Wood  and  Downing  streets  in  1890.  They  sooj 
built  a small  frame  church,  and  later  replaced  it  Avith  a fine  brick  stru'i 
ture. 

The  Campbellite  Church  which  used  to  stand  on  the  north  side  (|  ^ 
High  street  between  DoAvning  and  CaldAvell,  Avas  built  about  1844. 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  j 

Delos  C.  Ball  came  to  Piqua  in  1855,  and  with  his  uncle  purchasij 
the  oil-mill  several  miles  beloAv  town.  In  1858  he  married  Miss  Jeniij 
Shannon,  a daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Shannon.  In  1870  he  sold  the  bus 
ness  to  Orr  & Leonard,  and  moved  back  to  NeAV  Hampshire,  where  1 li 
died  some  years  later.  ' 

In  1904,  Mrs.  EdAvard  Thayer,  a sister  of  Mr.  Ball,  presented  Piqi 
the  gift  of  a Memorial  Hospital  in  remembrance  of  her  brother.  T1 
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gift  was  accepted  and  the  fine  large  building  occnjiies  the  grounds  of  the 
old  Park  avenue  cemetery.  Mrs.  Thayer  died  at  Keene,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, May  25,  1905. 


In  1900  Miss  Mary  Melville  was  superintendent  of  tlie  hos])ital,  but 
ji  ater  Miss  Elizabeth  Hatfield  has  been  in  charge. 

f 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  LODGES 


Probably  the  oldest  existing  organization  in  Piqua,  other  than  the  j 
churches  and  schools,  is  that  of  the  Piqna  Female  Bible  Society.  : 

This  was  instituted  March  5,  1818,  and  has  been  in  continual  active 
existence  from  that  date.  i 


The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  cotemporaneons  with 
the  crusade  movement.  It  Avas  organized  Feb.  18,  1874. 


Alexander  Post  G.  A.  K.  organized  Nov.  9,  1881,  and  the  Mitchell 
Post  at  about  the  same  date.  They  consolidated  in  1897. 

The  AVomen’s  Relief  Corps,  an  auxiliary  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  was  organ- 
ized Avith  40  members  on  May  15,  1888. 

A camp  of  the  Sons  of  A^eteraus  Avas  organized  in  Api-il,  1886. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. — The  initiative  movement 
for  forming  this  society  Avas  in  AAhishington,  D.  C.,  in  1890.  Chapters 
Avere  soon  formed  in  various  cities  of  the  U.  S.  The  Piqua  Chapter,  No,' 
275,  Avas  organized  June  14,  1896.  The  charter  members  Avere : Mrs 

Alartha  Geyer,  Mrs.  Geo.  AA\  Statler,  Miss  Alartha  AA^ood,  Airs.  Nellk 
AA^ood  Taylor,  Aliss  Daisy  Smith,  AIi  s.  Frank  P.  Irvin,  Airs.  AA\  P.  Hall 
Aliss  Alary  E.  Hall,  Airs.  Theodore  Royer,  Airs.  Rexford  Slauson,  AlisJl 
Adeline  E.  Gross,  and  Airs.  Louise  AA\  AIcKiuney. 

Records  of  their  activity  in  Pi(pia  are  shoAvn  in  the  markers  am,' 
monuments  erected  by  them  at  historical  points  in  the  vicinity. 

The  first  of  these  Avas  the  monument  at  Tapper  Piqua,  in  memory  o 
the  traditional  last  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  AA^ar  in  1763.  Thisl 
Avas  dedicated  Avith  interesting  ceremonies  on  June  14,  1899. 

In  1904,  the  Ifiqua  and  Ti-oy  Chapters  together  placed  21  marker!,; 
on  tlie  graves  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  in  Aliaini  county. 

On  June  14,  1906,  a bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  the  historic  horn 
of  Col.  John  Johnston,  at  U])per  Piqua.  They  liaA’e  also  done  much  iir 
portant  historical  research  work. 

Of  the  secret  orders  in  the  city  Ave  have  been  unable  to  obtain  inuci 
history.  There  seems  to  be  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of  thes 
lodges  in  allowing  us  access  to  their  records,  so  we  will  give  only  wlia 
we  have  been  able  to  authenticate.  The  most  complete  is  that  of  th 
Odd  FelloAvs,  for  which  AA^e  are  indebted  to  Air.  AAun.  C.  Patterson. 

Lodge  No.  8,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  April  28,  1839.  The  incoii 
porators  Avere  C.  D.  AA'ood,  P.  AA\  Alorehead,  John  P.  AAJiitman,  and  Jafi 
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Horton.  No,  8 has  owned  and  occupied  the  third  story  of  the  Town 
Hall  ever  since  its  erection. 

Commercial  Lodge,  No.  180,  1.  O.  O.  F.,  withdrew  from  No.  8,  March 
27,  1851,  and  Independent  Lodge  No.  828  withdrew  April  29,  1897.  These 
two  consolidated  Dec.  31,  1901. 

Minerva  Lodge,  of  the  Hebecca  Order,  was  instituted  Dec.  10,  1869. 

Masonic. — While  there  was  no  lodge  at  Piqua,  there  were  a few  mem- 
bers of  eastern  lodges  in  this  vicinity  as  early  as  1812,  and  some  of  these 
were  with  Harrison's  army  during  our  second  war  with  England. 


D.  A.  R.  Monument  at  Upper  Piqua 

Dispensation  was  granted  to  ‘‘Army  Lodge  No.  21,  at  Camp  Meigs, 
or  any  other  place  where  the  casualities  of  war  nun'  direct”  on  Sept.  13, 
1813,  but  after  1811  it  was  broken  u]),  and  after  1820  was  dropped  from 
the  I'oll. 

On  Nov.  17,  1810,  a dispensation  was  issued  by  G.  M.  Win.  J.  Rees 
to  Jas.  M.  Bristow,  Caleb  West  and  otliers  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  for  a new 
lodge  to  be  named  Warren  Lodge. 

Its  charter  was  dated  Oct.  21,  1811,  and  its  first  officers  were:  Jonas 
Ward,  AVorshipful  Master;  J.  H.  Defrees,  Senior  AAffirden;  and  Geo.  C. 
Johnston,  Junior  AAlirden.  In  1812  AAlirren  Lodge  was  given  the  old 
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vacant  army  number  21,  and  at  this  date  is  in  a very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

Red  Men. — The  old  Narragansett  Tribe  was  instituted  in  Piqua  about 
1858,  but  the  interest  gradually  abated  and  eventually  died.  On  Dec. 
2,  1893,  Loramie  Tribe  was  organized  with  Frank  E.  Hunter  as  Sachem. 

At  this  date  (1907  ) this  lodge  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  Elks  instituted  Lodge  No.  523  in  October,  1899. 

FREE  MAIL  DELIVERY 

This  feature  of  the  Piqua  postoffice  was  inaugurated  July  1,  1887, 
with  twenty-five  street  letter  boxes,  three  carriers,  and  a substitute. 


The  carriers  were  David  Legg,  Frank  McKinney,  and  John  Daly; 
Substitute,  Louis  Simon.  This  branch  of  the  service  now  reaches  all 
])arts  of  the  city. 

The  first  rural  delivery  started  Oct.  3,  1898,  with  two  routes,  Frank 
B.  Hamilton  on  No.  1,  in  Washington  Township,  and  W.  W.  Peterson 
on  No.  2,  in  Springcreek. 

Three  more  routes  were  established  July  1,  1903,  and  in  1907  there 
were  six,  Avith  John  P.  Wood,  AVm.  F.  Shipley,  Llarvey  Anderson,  Chas. 
Heitzman,  Frank  Croft,  and  Clyde  Deweese  as  carriers,  respectively. 

STATE  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 


Iflqua  men  Avho  have  served  in  the  State  Senate  Avere : Robert  Young 
— 1821-25,  and  1831-32;  Jas.  Johnston — 1833-34;  John  O’Ferrall — 1844-45; 
Jas.  M.  Hart — 1850-51;  Rankin  Walkup — 1852-53;  W.  H.  LaAvder — 1856- 
57;  J.  M.  Carson — 1878-79;  Jennison  Hall — 1882-83;  McPherson  BroAvn 


-1894-96. 


Those  who  served  as  Representatives  AA^ere:  Jas.  Blue — 1812;  John' 
P.  Finley— 1820;  John  McCorkle— 1824 ; David  Alexander— 1 843 ; Ste-| 
plien  Johnston — 1845;  Wm.  Johnston — 1847-49;  M.  H.  Jones — 1858-59;! 
Samuel  E.  Brown — 1860-61;  W.  D.  Alexander — 1866-67 ; John  P.  William- j 
son — 1870.  I 


We  have  never  had  a U.  S.  Senator  from  Piqua,  and  only  two  LT.  S. 
Representatives— Wm.  McLean,  1823  to  1829 ; and  J.  F.  McKinney,  1863 
to  1873. 

WHY  IS  PIQUA  CALLED  THE  ^ffiORDER  CITY?’’  If  if 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  Avhat  individual  first  called  Piqua  the  Border  • 
City,  but  Ave  can  go  back  to  a time  when  such  a name  was  very  appro-  p 
priate.  » 
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First: — Between  tlie  years  1782,  when  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
villages  here,  and  1795,  when  tlie  Greenville  Treaty  was  signed,  there 
ij  were  no  regular  Indian  towns  between  this  point  and  the  Ohio  river. 
M Piqna  was  then  the  border  tOAvn  of  tliese  savage  tribes,  and  it  Avas  from 
ij  here  that  they  started  on  their  ])lnndering  expeditions,  and  here  they 
, j returned  Avith  their  pale-face  scalps  and  prisoners. 


I Then  in  the  Avar  of  1812  Piqna  Avas  again  the  Border  Toavii.  Col. 
d John  Johnston  here  held  his  neutral  Indians  betAveen  the  fierce  tribes 
i I on  the  north  and  the  peaceful  settlers  on  the  south,  and  here  the  coni- 
[ I missioners  met  the  dilferent  chiefs  in  council.  No  doubt  these  influences 
• I prevented  that  Avar  being  fought  farther  south  in  Ohio. 

i After  1837,  Avhen  the  Miami  canal  had  been  opened  to  Piqna,  this 
» ! i)oint  Avas  known  as  the  Border  Toavii,  Avhere  all  freight  from  the  south 
1 i was  unloaded  and  carried  to  its  destination  by  Avagoii,  and  all  produce 
, ! shi})ped  south  was  brought  into  this  tOAvn,  causing  an  era  of  prosperity 
; j Avhich  made  the  residents  have  visions  of  a future  vast  metropolis. 

! Home  years  ago  the  late  Capt.  W.  J.  Downs  stated  that  the  ra])id 
I increase  of  population  at  this  period,  and  the  establishment  of  a line  of 
. I ‘‘Rapid  Transit’’  packets  on  the  canal  betAveen  Piqua  and  Cincinnati, 
i ' made  our  people  rather  swell-headed,  so  that  Avhen  traveling  about  the 
I country  they  ahvays  spoke  of  Piqua  as  “Our  City,”  and  that  the  business 
j firms  of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  shipping  goods  to  Piqua  often  referred 
' to  it  as  the  “Border  City.” 

In  a visit  of  the  Lafayette  Guards  of  Troy  to  the  military  companies 
of  Piqna  on  Aug.  14,  1838,  in  one  of  their  after-dinner  toasts,  Jas.  H. 
I Hart  referred  to  Troy  as  the  center,  and  to  Piqua  as  tlie  “Border  Toavii’' 
I of  the  county.  And  in  an  old  Piqua  paper  of  1840  a contributor,  si)eak- 
I iiig  of  postage,  says : The  Tro}^  postoffice  did  not  ]iay  as  much  postage  in 
|18.‘)9  as  your  village  “Bordering  on  the  Wilderness”  did. 

! x\fter  the  incorporation  of  Piqua  as  a city  in  1850,  and  the  “Court 
’House  War”  betAveen  Troy  and  Piqua  had  been  reoj)ened,  the  Trojans 
'look  11])  tlie  slogan  of  “Border  City,”  thereby  insinuating  that  to  be  on 
file  border  of  the  county  Avas  a disgrace,  and  that  the  only  place  for  the 
county  seat  Avas  in  the  exact  geographic  and  magnetic  center  of  said 
coil  11  fy. 

Troy  succeeded  in  having  her  meteorological  and  other  polar  obser- 
rafioiis  accejited  by  fhe  commiftee  at  Columbus,  fhereby  ciiiJiiiig  Piipia’s 
is|)iiatioiis  ill  thaf  direction. 
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But  ill  spite  of  Troy’s  sarcasm,  Piqua  thought  enough  of  her  early 
iiick-iiame  to  call  her  first  large  place  of  assemblage  ‘^Border  Hall,”  and 
several  firms  doing  business  use  the  name  ^‘Border  City’’  as  a prefix. 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HUNTERSVILLE 


This  village  was  just  across  the  river  south-east  from  Piqua.  It  was 
also  sometimes  called  “Shawnee,”  a misnomer  probably  referring  to  the 
Sliawanoes  Indians.  It  was  laid  out  and  platted  by  J.  Bellows  in  1838. 

Nearly  all  the  land  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Hilliards,  who 
settled  there  in  1797.  The  first  records  we  have  of  a town  organized  is 
in  1875,  when  L.  C.  Cron  was  elected  mayor;  R.  B.  Kills,  clerk;  August 
Gable,  treasurer,  and  Paul  Graef,  J.  Schoeps,  H.  Deitric,  M.  Dolan,  and 
John  Brooks  as  councilmen. 

L.  C.  Cron  continued  as  mayor  until  1891,  when  John  W.  Eley  was 
elected.  The  other  officials  of  the  village  changed  frequently,  but  were 
always  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  corporation. 


H 


In  1875,  a Avater  system  on  a small  scale  was  laid.  It  consisted  of 
2-  and  4-inch  pine-Avood  pij)es  1,900  feet  long,  Avith  a fire-iilug  every  100 
feet. 


It  Avas  fed  from  Hilliai-d’s  six  springs,  and  ran  along  East  Mainjn 
street  to  the  river  bridge,  Avith  a fall  of  15  feet  at  that  point.  j j 

In  1879,  the  village  Avas  connected  Avith  the  Piqua  Water  Worksj|i 
System,  and  iron  j)ipes  and  hydrants  Avere  put  in  at  a cost  of  |l,700.n 
In  this  year  a fire  department  Avas  organized  and  a hand  hose-reel  bought.l^i 
A fire-station  Avas  also  built  near  the  Cron  & Schneyer  shop,  and  a fire-jl 
bell  placed  in  the  cupola.  ^ 

111  the  Avinter  of  1892-93  Huntersville  Avas  annexed  to  the  city  ofji 
Piqua,  and  is  noAv  knoAvii  as  East  Piqua. 


SKETCH  OF  ROSSVILLE  I ' j| 

. ' 

Rossville  lies  just  across  the  river  north-east  from  Piqua.  It  Ava&U'  k 
platted  by  Win.  KnoAvles  in  1840.  It  Avas  named  after  the  man  Ross  whc^ 
at  one  time  OAvned  the  ground  and  had  a carding  mill  on  the  race  neai|i  | 
the  river.  j . ' 

In  184(1  quite  a colony  of  the  Randolph  slaves  settled  just  east  o|i  . 
the  village,  and  their  decendants  still  OAvn  property  there.  (j 

Efforts  have  at  times  been  made  to  annex  this  village  to  Piqua,  bujjl 
up  to  date  it  has  not  been  accomplished.  I i 


ers. 


CEAIETERIES  IN  AND  AROUND  PIQUA  | f 

The  oldest  burying-grounds  at  Piqua  are  those  of  the  Mound  Build!  I 
All  signs  of  them,  hoAvever,  are  iioav  defaced.  The  next  peopi  I 
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were  the  Indians,  and  there  are  still  many  of  their  burial  places  to  be 
found  near  the  city,  and  frequently  their  graves  are  found  in  the  city 
itself.  The  west  bank  of  the  canal  below  Sycamore  street  for  several 
j hundred  feet  was  a favorite  burying  place  of  these  people,  and  at  Upper 
I Piqna  are  several  large  areas  of  interment.  The  first  grave-yard  of  the 
r(|  early  settlers  was  that  of  the  Hilliards  in  East  Piqua.  This  is  on  the 
hill  near  the  north  line  of  the  Chas.  Hilliard  farm.  While  this  was  con- 
sidered  a jirivate  burying  ground,  permission  Avas  given  to  bury  quite  a 


number  of  the  old  settlers,  and  some  of  these  old  pioneers  have  never 
been  removed. 


Next  we  find  a scant  record  of  the  Manning  family  ])lot.  This  Avas 
i on  the  east  side  of  Harrison  street  near  Water,  and  A^ery  near  the  original 
Manning  home.  It  Avas  abandoned  near  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the 
I spot  is  noAv  unmarked.  The  first  grounds  to  be  set  aside  by  the  citizens 
of  Piqua  for  a cemetery  Avas  the  south  half  of  that  square  bounded  by 
Sycamore,  Wayne,  Wood,  and  DoAvning  streets.  This  Avas  given  by 
jMatheAV  Cakhvell  about  1809,  Avith  the  provision  that  the  ground  should 
I revert  to  his  heirs  should  it  cease  to  be  used  for  burial  purposes.  It  Avas 
abandoned  in  1890  and  the  dead  remoA^ed  to  other  cemeteries.  The 
ii ‘Picjua  Cemetery”  on  Park  avenue,  Avhere  the  hospital  now  stands,  was 
'laid  out  about  1840,  and  abandoned  in  1890. 

The  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  containing  941/2  acres,  Avas  purchased  by 
|iVashington  ToAvnship  and  the  City  of  Piqua  from  Jacob  Schmidla])p  in 
!k||L8t)8,  and  Avith  the  addition  of  the  Speelman  property,  recently  acquired, 
s now  the  ])rincipal  burying  place  of  the  community. 

The  Johnston  cemetery  at  Upper  Piqua  Avas  formerly  of  a semi- 
)iivate  nature,  but  of  late  years  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  tOAvn- 
liip. 

The  McKinney  cemetery  near  the  State  Dam  Avas  of  early  origin, 
nd  contains  the  grave  of  at  least  one  Revolutionary  soldier,  Mathias 
5cndder,  avIio  died  Oct.  1,  1827. 

The  first  Catholic  cemetery  in  Piqua  Avas  at  the  Avest  end  of  North 
treet,  Avhere  the  Avater  house  uoav  stands.  The  lot  Avas  donated  by  Pat- 
ick  Scully  in  1843,  but  Avas  abandoned  in  1853,  Avhen  the  Avest  three- 
nirths  of  the  square  bounded  by  Boone,  Walker,  North,  and  Virginia 
tieets  Avas  bought  by  the  church. 

Tliese  grounds  Avere  in  turn  abandoned  in  1873  Avhen  the  ])resent  St. 
oseph’s  cemetery  Avas  ])urchased.  After  the  ])urchase  of  the  S])eelman 
i*o])erty,  both  cemeteries  Avere  joined,  and  ai-e  noAV  under  the  control 
■ the  cemetery  trustees. 
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The  JeAvisli  cemetery  (Cedar  Hill)  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Urbana 
pike,  east  of  town.  This  is  a small  plot  and  is  used  exclusively  for  per- 
sons of  their  own  faith.  Jackson  cemetery  is  located  in  Rossville,  and 
is  used  entirely  by  the  colored  i)eople.  It  was  bought  and  laid  out  in 
18G6. 


Col.  Johnson  Monument  at  Upper  Piqua 

Cemetery  J 

Other  small  grave-yai*ds  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  mud 
information  of  our  early  settlers  may  be  learned  from  the  inscriptiorl 
on  the  old  tomb  stones.  S 


OLD-TIME  ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  MINSTREL  COMPANIES 
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CHAPTEK  XII 

OLD-TIME  ENTERTAINMENTS,  MINSTREL  COMPAN- 
IES, BILLY  MANNING,  BASE  BALL,  SHOOTING 
MATCHES,  HAUNTED  HOUSE,  THE  CRUSADE, 
UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY,  RANDOLPH  SLAVES, 
AND  ODD  CHARACTERS: 


OLD-TIME  ENTERTAINMENT 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting’  entertainments  in  Piqiia’s  history  was 
that  given  in  Conover’s  Opera  House  on  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas, 1874. 

Mr.  Jas.  Edmonds,  as  Father  Jeremiah  EdAvards,  Avith  his  Avell- 
trained  troui)e  of  “Men  and  Women  Singers,”  Avill  long  be  remembei  ed 
is  they  api)eared  that  night.  The  ladies  Avere  tastily  dressed  in  the  style 
>f  “Ye  Olden  Time,”  Avith  their  high  combs,  their  neat  fitting  diesses 
vitliont  flonnce  or  fnrbeloAV,  tlieir  ai)ions,  ])ulfed  sleeves,  the  indis])en- 
;able  reticule  Avith  knitting  Avork  in  it,  and  Avith  neck  and  head-dress  of 
, hundred  years  ago.  The  men,  too,  had  their  AA^ell-poAvdered  Avigs,  tlieir 
oiig  stockings,  shoe  buckles,  shirt  frills,  and  elaborate  coats. 

The  entire  ])arty  Avith  their  old  arm-chairs,  carrying  the  audience 
ack  to  the  old  oak-finished,  Avainscoated  draAving  rooms  of  a centirry 
go,  some  of  the  chairs  and  a pair  of  velvet  breeches  Avorn  by  Mr.  Hunter 
■eing  in  fact  that  old.  The  songs  Avere  in  fine  keejiing  Avith  the  costumes. 

The  leader  Avonld  say,  “All  Rise,”  “Htep  ForAAmrd,”  and  then  “All 
i| 'lease  Sound;”  and  at  once  some  old  song  Avonld  delight  the  croAvd, 
I iirrying  the  older  ones  back  to  the  singing  schools  of  fifty  years  ago, 
I |hen  a school  Avas  no  school  at  all  Avithoiit  such  standard  ])ieces  as 
[■  David’s  Lamentation,”  “Strike  the  Cymbals,”  “Easter  Anthems,"  “Mount 
1 ion,”  “Russia,”  etc. 

" I Added  to  those  fine  old  songs  Avere  a feAv  “Worldlye  Tunes,”  such  as 
lolin  Anderson,  My  pJoe,  John,”  “Only  Fonrty-TAVO,”  “PetAA’een  Von  and 
|c  and  the  (late  I’ost,  Kate,”  as  sung  by  Miss  Garvey,  Mrs.  Bennett,  and 

Iiss  Ilarthan  resjiectively,  that  Avere  received  Avith  rapturous  ap])lanse, 
1(1  called  out  on  the  encore  such  SAveet  Avail's  as  “Annie  Laurie,”  “I  (’an- 
•t  Leave  the  Old  Folks  Noav,”  and  others.  Then  there  Avas  “Basso 
™‘ofundo,”  and  another  laughing  song  which  bionght  doAvn  the  house, 
lid  probably  no  songs  Avere  better  received  than  were  “Yankee  Doodle,” 
I uld  Jjang  Hyne,”  and  the  stii-ring  solo  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  “The  SAVord  of 
■ inker  Hill.”  Including  the  very  appropriate  ]dano  music  by  ^liss 
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Hartliaii,  the  eiitertaiiiineiit  was  a most  gratifying  treat  to  all  who  heard. ! 

Mr.  Edmonds,  who  was  leader  in  this,  as  in  other  interesting  enter- i 
tainments  in  riqna,  died  June  12,  1875.  j 

i 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON  RECEPTION  AND  CENTENNIAL  FAIR  : 

Tliis  was  another  very  interesting  entertainment  given  at  Borderj 
Hall  by  the  (xieene  street  chnrch  on  April  13-14,  1876.  The  exercises' 
oj veiled  by  tlie  singing  of  “Yankee  Doodle,”  “Hail  Colnmbia,”  and  thei 
“Bed,  White  and  Bine,”  by  tlie  little  folks.  Next  came  Old  Songs  by  thej 
Old  Folks  in  costume. 

These  singers  were  J.  W.  Shipley,  Dr.  G.  W.  Ib-ngli,  Ed.  Butterfield,; 
W.  W.  Wood,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Leavell,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood,  Mrs.  B.  Slauson,  amlj 
W.  B.  Hunter.  ' 

The  songs  were  the  grand  old  tunes  of  half  a century  ago,  “Auh. 
Lang  Syne,”  “Bussia,’’  “New  Jerusalem,”  and  closing  with  the  laughabh’ 
family  song,  “Cousin  Zedakiah,  Well  All  Take  Tea.”  After  the  singiip 
came  the  rece])tion,  in  which  the  following  historical  characters  weu 
rej)resented  by  the  persons  named,  all  being  in  court  dress : George; 

Washington,  B.  F.  Bhodhaniel;  Martha  Washington,  Hattie  Martin 
Mrs.  Washington,  Mary  E.  Hall;  Miss  Curtis,  Ella  McCurdy;  Williaii; 
ITnn,  Jas.  Baymond  ; Mrs.  Penn,  Mrs.  Will  Crozier;  Thomas  Jefl’ersoi, 
Jas.  George;  Mrs.  Jefi'erson,  Allie  Holcomb;  John  Adams,  Pearl  Hedgesi 
Mrs.  Adams,  Lucy  Shiidey;  Gen.  Lafayette,  Geo.  Brooks:  Brother  Joni| 
than,  George  Bhodhaniel;  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Mrs.  Pearl  Hedges;  Frenc 
Ambassador,  8.  N.  Croy;  Ambassador’s  Wife,  Mary  Hall  ; Patrick  Heart 
John  Widney;  James  Monroe,  Will  Crozier;  Mrs.  Monroe,  Ella  Spikei 
Gen.  Ifiitnam,  Jolin  Htalford;  Mrs.  Putnam,  Miss  Cushing;  John  Haij 
cock,  Ed.  M.  Wilbee;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  W.  P.  Hall;  Mrs.  Franl| 
lin,  Mrs.  Stalford ; Alexander  Hamilton,  W.  W.  Wood;  Mrs.  Hamiltoi; 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Wiley;  Gen.  Jackson,  D.  E.  Licklider;  Mrs.  Jackson,  Claij 
Wood;  Gen.  8cott,  Dr.  8.  8.  Gray;  Capt.  John  8mith,  Geo.  Prugh;  Poe. 
hontas,  Allie  8hepard;  Indian  Princess,  Carrie  Jacobs,  Annie  Finfroc 
Mrs.  H.  Clay  Worley,  and  Libbie  8piker;  Powhattan,  Paper  Keeves;  1| 
dian  Chiefs,  Frank  Bhodhaniel,  Frank  Marley,  and  Will  Clark.  ^ 

Each  of  the  original  thirteen  states  was  rejiresented  bj^  a booth,  us(| 
as  a sales  stand  for  ice  cream,  cake,  candy,  and  flowers. 

In  the  Connecticut  booth  was  represented  the  ])ioneer  kitchen,  wi 
all  the  culinary  utensils  in  place,  and  on  Friday  the  ladies  in  charge  ga 
an  old-fashioned  New  England  dinner. 

The  Art  Gallery  was  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Keyt,  and  contain'; 
many  relics  of  old  times. 
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SPELLING  SCHOOLS 


In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1874  the  terrible  ^^Grasshopper  Plague” 
visited  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  by  winter  the  people  of  that  region 
were  nearly  destitute.  Ilelief  funds  and  car-loads  of  provisions  were 
subscribed  and  sent  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  Piqua  and  sur- 
rounding territory  sent  their  quota  in  grain  and  money.  One  of  the 
means  for  raising  money  for  this  purpose  was  the  holding  of  an  old- 
fashioned  ‘‘Spelling  School”  in  Conover’s  Opera  House,  Feb.  18,  187.5. 
The  use  of  the  house  Avas  donated  by  Mr.  Conover,  and  the  gas  i)aid  for 
by  Mr.  Jos.  G.  Young.  The  prize  was  a large  unabridged  dictionary. 
The  preliminary  match  was  0])ened  with  Gventy  spellers  on  each  side, 
chosen  by  their  respective  captains.  Dr.  AY.  S.  Parker  and  A.  M.  Bowdle, 
who  used  the  old-fashioned  broom-stick  method  to  decide  Avhich  sliould 
have  first  choice  of  spellers;  the  lot  falling  to  Capt.  BoAvdle. 

At  first  the  AA'ords  Avere  taken  from  the  McGuffy  Speller  and  ])ro- 
nounced  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  but  for  a long  time  very  feAV  dropjied  out,  but 
after  J.  F.  McKinney  relieved  Mr.  Dorsey  and  dreAV  a small  book  from 
his  ])ocket,  gave  them  such  jaAv-breakers  that  soon  the  contest  stood  one 
to  three — Miss  Nellie  Johnston  on  Capt.  BoAvdle’s  side,  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  O.  Neer,  and  the  Doctor,  on  Dr.  Parker’s  side.  After  a long 
tilt  at  the  crookedest  words  Mr.  McKinney  could  find.  Dr.  Parker  pro- 
posed to  call  it  a draAv,  which  decision  Avas  accepted  by  Capt.  BoAvdle, 
and  the  first  contest  Avas  ended. 

Noav  came  the  contest  for  the  dictionary.  This  Avas  to  be  in  Avriting, 
and  any  one  in  the  house  could  compete.  Those  Avishing  to  participate 
were  furnished  Avith  card  and  ])encil,  and  Prof.  Bennett  pronounced  the 
words  that  had  been  selected  by  the  committee.  The  cards  Avere  soon 
handed  in,  and  among  the  thirty-three  contestants  only  Mr.  I.  S.  Morris 
had  s])elled  them  all  correctly. 

Mr.  Morris  Avon  the  prize,  but  claiming  that  it  Avas  entirely  acci- 
dental on  his  part,  and  Avith  the  consent  of  Dr.  Parker,  graciously  tend- 
ered the  book  to  Miss  Bertha  AA^endel,  she  and  Dr.  Parker  having  only 
missed  one  Avord  each. 

At  an  intermission  in  the  spelling  match,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Johnston,  onr 
old  Indian  trader,  delighted  the  audience  by  singing  the  “ShaAvanoe  Bean 
Dance  Song,”  as  sung  by  the  Indians. 


Near  the  close  of  the  entertainment  a dispatch  was  recei\ed  from 
Troy  challenging  Ifiqua  to  a spelling  match  for  charitable  purposes, 
which  Avas  i)ronii)tly  accepted,  and  arrangements  AA^ere  made  to  have  tAvo 
matches,  one  at  Troy  and  one  at  Ifiqua.  These  matches  Avere  soon  held, 
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and  resulted  in  each  city  winning  on  their  own  grounds,  the  funds  thus  || 
raised  being  turned  over  to  charity.  At  this  period  the  habit  became  |l 
prevalent  over  the  whole  country,  and  many  spelling  matches  were  an-  i| 
nounced  through  the  papers.  || 

MINSTREL  COMPANIES  jfl 

The  Piqua  Amateur  Minstrel  Company  gave  quite  a number  of  en-  lij 
tertainments  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties.  They  became  so  ^ 
proficient  in  this  line  that  they  at  one  time  started  out  on  the  road,  giv- 
ing  shows  at  numerous  towns  in  (3hio,  but  from  some  cause  soon  dis-  ,1 
banded  and  returned  home.  jg 

As  we  remember,  the  company  consisted  of  Ed.  Wilbur,  Charley  Car-  | ^ 

vin,  p]d.  Munger,  Harley  Kedman,  Herb.  Butcher,  Jim  Baldock,  and  J.  ; 
W.  Norris,  and  for  musical  comedy  they  have  never  since  been  equaled  |fi 
in  Ibqua.  These  same  boys,  with  other  local  talent,  also  at  one  time  | i 
played  under  the  name  of  “The  California  Minstrels.” 

Another  much  earlier  minstrel  company  was  organized  in  Piqua, 
which  will  be  told  about  in  our  sketch  of  Billy  Manning. 

BILLY  MANNING 

Billy  Manning,  grandson  of  our  pioneer,  John  Manning,  and  soiuii 
of  Edward  Manning,  was  born  in  Piqua,  May  15,  1839.  From  tlie  time!  f 
he  could  toddle  he  had  been  a continual  laugh  producer  with  his  quick  n 
Avit,  rollicking  humor,  and  his  indiscribably  funny  singing  voice.  In  the  ' 
latter  part  of  the  fifties  he  had  organized,  among  similar  convivial  spirits,; 
an  amateur  minstrel  quartette,  and  gave  many  impromptu  rehearsals  in| 
the  barns  and  Avood-sheds  of  the  toAvn,  to  the  great  delight  and  eiiA^yl  i 
of  those  juveniles  Avho  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission.  : 

About  I860,  Manning,  with  Amzi  S.  Mott,  Geo.  Hardenbrook,  aiidj  ^ 
Geo.  Hauser,  none  of  them  much  over  tAventy,  started  out  as  minstrel:  ij 
performers,  trudging  westAvard,  sought  Avider  fame,  and  incidentallyj  l 
money.  j i 

Amzi  Mott  was  a great  humorist,  and  he  had  the  SAveetest,  most;  | 
sympathetic  natural  tenor  voice  ever  listened  to.  Hardenbrook  Avas  aj  $ 
funny  chap,  too,  and  had  a rich  basso  voice.  Hauser  Avas  a good  all!  j 
around  singer  and  performer,  and  all  four  Avere  excellent  instrumental  ■ 
musicians.  ' 

Their  performance  soon  met  with  such  success  in  the  Indiana  towns  t 
that  the  boys  Avere  able  to  ride  in  the  cars,  and  both  fame  and  moneyj  • i 
Avere  coming  their  way.  But  one  day  after  a successful  stand  in  a toAvr,  i ( 
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in  western  Indiana,  Geo.  Hauser,  who  had  been  selected  as  treasurer  of 
the  company,  failed  to  come  around,  and  as  he  had  the  money  it  also 
failed  to  come  around,  and  neither  of  them  ever  did  come  around. 

This  so  discouraged  the  others  that  they  disbanded,  Mott  and  Har- 
denbrook  tramping  back  to  Piqua,  and  Manning  making  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago. 

He  had  already  gained  quite  a reputation,  and  in  a very  short  time 
was  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  The  song  that  first  made  him  famous 
was  the  one  he  had  given  during  their  Indiana  tour.  The  first  two  lines 
were : 


Billy  Manning 


' Oh,  my  gi'andfatlier  had  some  very  fine  chickens, 

In  tlie  merry  green  fields  of  olden. 

: Then  came  a vivid  imitation  of  the  difierent  sounds  and  motions  pro- 

, bleed  by  a flock  of  tliese  fowls.  Each  verse  took  up  and  imitated  some 
aeinber  of  the  barn-yard  familj^,  and  each  ended  with  the  invitation: 

Oil,  its  come,  1113^  bonnie  lassie,  and  go  along  with  me, 
t To  the  merry  green  fields  of  olden. 

1 

j Manning  had  a world-wide  rejmtation  and  was  conceded  by  all  min- 
' trel  performers  to  have  been  the  best  end-man  ever  on  the  stage. 


I 


1 
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He  continued  as  a star  until  liis  death,  which  occurred  in  Chicago, 
May  15,  1876,  at  an  age  of  exactly  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  buried 
in  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  and  for  many  years  minstrel  and  other  troups 
playing  in  Piqua  have  visited  Manning’s  grave,  and  in  other  ways  have 
shown  their  reverence  to  his  memory. 


P>ASE  BALL 


The  first  record  we  have  of  a regular  base  ball  team  in  Piqua  is  tliat 
of  the  old  ‘‘Sterling  Club.”  This  and  a minor  team  were  coached  by  two 
Presbyterian  preachers,  Eev.’s  Greenongh  and  Blakesley,  who  were  from 
the  east,  and  had  probably  learned  the  game  at  college.  The  Sterling 
team  went  to  Dayton  and  played  against  the  “Buckeyes”  of  that  city  on 
July  6,  1866,  where  they  were  beaten  by  a score  of  54  to  34.  The  return 
game  was  played  at  Piqua  on  Aug.  31,  1866,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Buckeyes  by  a score  of  81  to  66. 

The  keeping  of  scores  in  those  days  was  entirely  different  from  the 
present  method,  and  the  time  of  the  game  inucli  longer,  thus  the  large 
scores  did  not  always  mean  poor  playing.  We  will  give  the  scores  of  this 
latter  game,  as  it  will  also  show  the  positions  of  the  different  members 
of  the  teams : 


Sterlings 


Buckeyes 


A.  M.  Bowdle,  capt.,  c. 

AV.  S.  Parker,  p 4 

J.  H.  Griggs,  ss 2 

AV.  II.  Bowdle,  lb 4 

AA^  C.  Johnston,  2b 5 

— Nettleship,  3b 1 

H.  T.  Chappel,  If 2 

AV.  M.  Knox,  cf 5 

f 3 


OUT  RUNS 
. 1 11 


OUT 


Morton,  caj)t.,  c 9 


Bev.  Greenongh, 


8 

10 

9 

8 

10 

9 

7 

9 


Fleming,  p. 


Cochrane,  ss 2 

Kief  a her,  lb 2 

Stoddard,  2b 3 

Beebe,  3b 3 

Slote,  If 5 

Garst,  cf 1 

AAdnder,  rf 1 


RUNS; 

3,' 

8 

8 


Totals 27 


81 


6( 


The  deciding  game  for  the  championship  was  played  later,  but  w<; 
have  no  record  of  the  scores.  j 

Another  Piqua  team  called  the  “Creightons”  played  against  the  “En! 
terprise”  nine  of  Sidney  on  Aug.  16,  1867,  and  Piqua  beat  by  a score  oi: 
91  to  40.  Umpire,  AA\  K.  Bowdle;  time  of  game,  4 hours  and  40  minute!; 

The  names  of  the  Creighton  nine  were:  McNealy,  c. ; AVallace,  p. 
Fordyce,  s.s. ; Dorsey,  lb.;  Evans,  2b.;  Woods,  3b.;  Widney,  l.f. ; Deput;y 
c.f. ; and  Ilouzer,  r.f. 
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;j  Another  team  of  early  date  was  the  “Atliletes”  of  1878.  The  per- 
.j  soiiiiel  of  this  nine  were:  Gilmore,  c. ; Aehard,  p.;  O’Ferrall,  lb.;  Amendt, 
I-  2h. ; Butterfield,  3b.;  Jarvis,  s.s. ; Anderson,  l.f. ; Procter,  c.f. ; and  Zoll- 
inger, r.f. 

I This,  like  others  of  later  date,  was  a High  School  team,  and  in  1880, 
thongh  retaining  the  same  name,  the  jdayers  were:  Wall,  c. ; Cole,  ]). ; 

! Morris,  lb.;  Murray,  2b.;  Geyer,  3b.;  Hafer,  s.s.;  Todd,  l.f.;  Clark,  c.f.; 

! and  Friedlich,  r.f. 

I I 

I'j  Other  school  teams  have  come  and  gone,  and  their  playing  has  nsu- 
i ally  been  above  the  average. 

P In  1903-04  we  had  a ])aid  nine,  known  as  the  ‘tFast  Blacks,”  who 
? : cleaned  up  everything  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  some  of  them  afterward 
j|  ])laying  in  the  league  clubs.  Capt.  AVills,  “Chesty”  Berger,  “Si”  Simons, 

I Collins,  Gilligan,  AA^essel,  and  Totnian  are  some  of  the  names  of  this  team 

I I that  will  long  be  remembered  by  local  fans. 

I IILXTEItSVILLE  BRIDGE  FIGHT 

I The  following  incident  is  copied  from  the  reminiscences  of  J.  Man- 
^ ning,  of  DajTon,  and  was  written  some  years  ago: 

About  1853  or  54,  Van  Amberg’s  show  was  in  Phpia.  The  Columbus, 
•]|Piqua  & Indiana  railroad  was  being  built  and  many  Irishmen  weie  em- 
/ ployed  on  the  grading. 

j A large  number  of  showmen  were  (piartered  at  the  AAbitterman  Tav- 
jern  at  the  corner  of  Si)riug  and  AVater  streets,  Avhere  beer  and  whisky 
' flowed  as  freely  as  the  water  in  the  river.  Some  time  in  the  afternoon  of 
I show-day,  an  Irishman  and  a shoAV-man  got  into  a (piarrel  in  the  stable 
where  the  shoAv-man  had  his  horses,  and  almost  in  a tlash  the  quarrel 
si)read  until  all  the  shoAV-men  and  all  the  Irish  found  theinsehes  in 
battle  array. 

I Tlie  contending  parties  met  on  the  bridge  that  S])anned  the  river 
Ifroin  Huntersville,  the  Irish  coming  from  their  Avork  on  the  embankment, 
I ind  the  shoAv-nien  from  their  different  hotel  headquarters,  until  the  bridge 
jvas  croAvded  Avith  the  fighters.  The  Irish  Avere  armed  Avith  their  shovels 
! iiid  ])icks,  and  the  shoAV-men  Avith  their  fists.  The  battle  lasted  for  some 
line,  until  the  sons  of  Erin  AA^ere  satisfied  to  let  the  shoAvmen  go,  and  I 
liiiik  neither  side  had  to  bury  any  dead.  I do  not  remember  the  ])art 
j liat  the  toAvn  marshal  played  in  the  fight,  but  I do  remember  that  A"aii 
II®  Ainberg  Avas  much  disideased.  Standing  on  the  stej)S  of  the  “Ilqua 
lonse”  in  the  presence  of  a large  croAvd,  of  Avhich  I Avas  one,  he  seemed 
o me  as  one  of  the  finest  s])eciniens  of  ])hysical  manhood  1 have  ever  seen, 
n Avords  of  burning  sarcasm  lie  said  : “I  have  traveled  over  the  civilized 
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world,  have  been  in  many  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  have  never  seen  but 
two  men  that  I can  say  I am  really  afraid  of — one  is  the  czar  of  Kussia, 
and  the  other  the  marshal  of  Piqna.” 


SHOOTING  :matches 


This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  si)ort  among  the  early  settlers  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day.  To  excel  in  the  use  of  the  flint-lock  rifle 
was  the  ambition  of  every  normal  frotiersman.  Matches  for  tests  of  skill 
were  frequent,  and  in  the  early  days  live  turkeys  were  jilaced  at  a given  j 

distance,  the  winning  contestant  being  required  to  kill  the  turkey  byj 

1 

shooting  it  through  the  head.  Many  matches  of  this  kind  were  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  ri(pia  in  our  very  early  history,  and  were  frequently  at-j|, 


Frank  Redman,  Old  Time  Hunter 


tended  by  the  best  marksmen  among  the  ])eaceful  Indians  Avho  were  h\  * 
the  neighborhood  ])rior  to  IS^IO.  George  Moffett  (Kit-ter-hoo)  was  cor  • 
sidered  the  best  shot,  and  the  identical  rifle  used  by  him  is  now  in  G.  M ■ 
Lorimer’s  collection  of  antiipie  fire-arms.  Moffett’s  closest  competitor 
were  Tom  Rodgei'S,  the  hermit  Avolf  hunter,  Jos.  Mendenhall,  and  a ma 
named  Beedle. 


In  the  jieriod  between  1830  and  1800,  there  were  many  matches  hel 
in  tlie  Caldwell  woods,  just  below  the  hill,  near  the  present  Avest  end  c . 
Asli  street.  This  Avas  at  a time  Avlien  the  flint-lock  Avas  being  replace!  - * 
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’ by  the  more  modern  form  of  percussion  cap  locks,  and  it  kept  all  our  old 
I gun  smiths  busy  with  tlie  remodeling.  Though  we  have  no  record  of  their 
1 individual  prowess,  such  familiar  names  as  McKinney,  Hilliard,  Valen- 
^ tine,  Bushnell,  Sam.  Redman,  and  Adam  Conover  were  among  them, 
p Young  Frank  Redman  would  occasionally  lend  interest  by  coming  in  and 
I capturing  the  prizes.  Another  form  of  shooting  matches  were  also  in 
f vogue  in  these  early  days.  It  was  an  all-day  squirrel  hunt,  either  between 
l.  two  men,  or  two  parties  of  men;  the  squirrels  being  so  numerous  that 
I only  the  scalps  were  saved  for  counting.  We  have  one  record  of  a match, 
i.i  four  men  on  each  side,  Avhose  total  count  of  scalps  for  the  day  was  1,872. 

After  the  civil  war,  rifle  shooting  again  came  into  favor,  and  though 
1 a few  of  the  older  shooters  Avere  in  evidence,  a new  crop  of  younger  men 
Avere  greatly  in  the  majority.  Among  tlie  Piqua  contingent  Avere  the 
Tobias  boys,  8am.  Heitzman,  8imon  Killian,  Frank  Adams,  Christ.  Vogt, 
Dave  Oblinger,  Joe  Beedle,  Len  Hyde,  and  Al.  Brotherton,  Avith  later 
additions  of  Billy  8iiyder,  Charley  Templeton,  Fred.  Rice,  C.  A.  Thomp- 
son, and  others. 

About  1896,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hunt  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  thereafter 
for  several  years  took  so  nearly  all  the  prizes  that  the  old-timers  Avere 
about  to  give  up  in  disgust.  At  about  this  date  the  modern  breech-load- 
ing rifle  began  taking  the  place  of  the  old  muzzle  loaders,  the  shooting 
became  off-hand,  Avith  a standardized  target,  and  Dr.  Hunt  AvithdreAV  from 
the  game,  thus  placing  the  old  creAV  again  on  a competitive  basis.  At 
the  present  date  Ed.  Teach  and  G.  W.  Lorimer  are  considered  the  best 
rifle  shots  in  Piqua,  though  some  of  our  older  shooters  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not.  Although  ])istol  shooting  in 
Piqua  is  not  as  popular  as  the  rifle  matches,  Homer  Greenamyer  is  un- 
doubtedly the  champion  pistol  shot  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Early  in  the  seventies,  Avhen  wild  pigeons  Avere  so  numerous  and 
easily  captured,  live  bird  shooting  with  shot-guns  became  po])ular.  Among 
those  Avho  took  an  interest  in  this  sport  Avere  AVash.  Harbaugh,  Mart. 
McNeely,  Dr.  Parker,  Frank  Redman,  Tom  AViley,  and  others.  Tliis  Avas 
folloAved  later  by  blue  rock  trap  shooting,  but  the  game  never  seemed 

tn  ni-riiiCA  fliA  amim  in+oi'PcC  +linr oiA-fiii  flia  A fiffiiio’ 


^11  ! At  a rifle  shooting  match  recently  held  in  Troy,  shooters  Avere  i)res- 

,ji],  |iiit  from  AVapak,  Sidney,  Picpia  and  Fletcher.  The  })rizes  ])ut  uj)  Avere 


, .climax  to  this  sketch  Avill  be  the  folloAving  re])ort  of  a match  held  Xov. 
p,  25,  1907,  and  printed  by  a local  paper: 


till 

Ml 


AN  OLD  TIAIE  RIFLE  SHOOTER 


I 


MARTIN  TOIUAS  LAYS  IN  IITS  AVINTER  SUPPLY  OF  AIEAT 
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sugar  cured  hams.  Guns  of  every  description  and  caliber  were  in  evi- 
dence from  grandpap’s  ancient  muzzle  loader  to  the  modern  liigii  j)ower 
breech  loading  target  rifle.  The  owners  of  tlie  last  named  pieces  were 
grouped  about  the  club  house  and  were  learnedly  discussing  the  merits 
of  their  respective  weapons  and  while  the  Avriter  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  “muzzle  velocity/’  trajectory,”  “breech  exi)an- 
siou,”  etc.,  yet  from  the  ])articular  stress  laid  on  these  features  by  the 
experts,  he  knew  that  all  these  were  absolutel}"  necessary  before  anybody 
could  have  any  possible  show  of  Avinning  any  of  the  prizes.  This  argu- 
ment Avas  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  tAVO  youths  from  Piqua  Avho 
had  evideutlj^  played  “hookey”  from  school  and  evading  the  truant  of- 
ficer, had  found  their  Avay  to  Troy  to  attend  the  shoot.  Boylike,  they 
had  brought  the  old  family  rifle  along  and  Avanted  to  shoot.  Inquiry  ; 
of  the  dean  of  Piqua  rifle  shooters,  Dadd}^  Heitzman,  disclosed  that  these  | 
tAVO  kids  Avere  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Tobias  and  hailed  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Sheeny  IIoHoav.  On  his  say-so,  they  Avere  permitted , 
to  enter.  Their  ancient  Aveapon  was  the  source  of  much  kidding  and ; 
joshing  by  the  sharp  shooters  present,  Avho  expressed  themselves  audibly  | 
to  the  effect  that  “it  Avas  a shame  to  take  the  money,”  “taking  candy  from  j 
children,”  etc. 

The  gun  Avas  Avorthy  of  a description.  The  stock  had  the  appearance! 
of  a county  store  hitching  rack  to  Avhich  had  been  hitched  a generationj 
of  “stump  suckers”  and  “cribbers”  avIio  had  left  the  trademark  of  their 
favorite  pastime.  The  barrel  resembled  a section  of  gas  pipe  that  had 
suffered  a severe  attack  of  electrolysis.  It  was  held  in  place  by  sundry] 
j)ieces  of  tarred  fodder  tAvine,  hay  bailing  Avire  and  hoop  iron. 

The  youngest  of  the  “kids,”  avIio  admitted  he  Avas  64  years  old,! 
Avas  very  skejdical  of  the  recent  neAV  tangled  improvements  that  had  beenj 
])ut  on  the  old  gun,  Avliich  Avas  a percussion  lock.  He  much  preferredj 
the  original  flint  lock. 

The  ex])erts  shot  out  their  scores  and  adjourned  to  the  club  house  toj 
measure  and  divide  the  ])rizes.  Both  brothers  Avere  shooting  the  same 
gun  and  the  sIoav  and  tedious  manner  of  loading  the  old  fusee  from  a coAV-j 
horn  poAvder  flash,  i>atched  doAvn  with  a piece  of  blue  and  Avhite  bed  tick 
ing,  consumed  so  much  time  that  darkness  Avas  near  at  hand  Avhen  “Mart,’! 
the  eldest,  Avas  ready  to  begin  shooting  out  his  10  shots.  A high  Avincij 
accompanied  by  a driving  sleet  and  rain  storm  made  the  Avorst  conditions 
l)ossible  for  favorable  shooting.  “Mart’s”  first  three  or  four  shots  AvenfJ 
Avild,  caused  by  frost  and  rain  clouding  his  spectacles.  Carefully  Avipinrf 
his  specs  Avith  a piece  of  toAV,  he  sighted  the  bunch  of  old  scrap  iroii] 
Bang!  Out  went  a dead  center.  The  croAvd  cheered  lustily  at  whai 
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they  considered  a lucky  scratch.  He  had  reloaded  and  Avas  again  ready, 
f Bang!  Another  center  cleaned  and  more  meat  for  Sheeny  Hollow.  T]ie 
cheer  following  this  shot  was  rather  faint  hearted  as  visions  of  tooth- 
some sugar  cured  hams  began  to  go  glimmering.  His  next  shot  broke  the 
center  and  all  further  interest  in  the  match.  His  three  shots  had  cleaned 
lip  about  all  the  available  pork  lying  around  loose  in  that  locality.  The 
traditional  groundhog  would  never  get  a chance  to  see  his  shadow  in 
Sheeny  Hollow  if  Hank  dreAv  a bead  on  him.  The  croAvd  of  ex]ierts 
silently  made  a sneak  across  fields  for  town  leaving  behind  them  a large 
number  of  nice  sugar  cured  hams  in  charge  of  one  Martin  Tobias,  aged 
64,  occupation,  rifle  shooter;  place  of  residence,  Sheeny  Hollow,  Piqua, 
Ohio. — Patchen. 

HAUNTED  HOUSE 

Years  ago  it  was  the  prevailing  custom  for  toAvns  over  the  country 
to  Iiave  at  least  one  haunted  house.  Piqua’s  most  noted  contribution  in 
that  line  was  the  old  “Stone  Front”  on  South  street.  The  story  runs 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  a gentleman,  his  wife,  and  their 
beautiful  little  son,  came  to  Piqua  and  boarded  in  a private  family  uj) 
town.  They  had  been  here  but  a few  days  when  the  man  Avas  called 
to  New  York  on  business.  He  took  his  little  boy  with  him,  leaving  his 
wife  Avho  was  in  poor  health,  and  also  leaving  with  her  a large  sum  of 
money.  In  a few  days  the  Avife  received  a telegram  telling  lier  that  her 
husband  had  taken  sick  on  reaching  Ncav  York,  and  had  died  in  a short 
time.  The  shock  proved  too  much  for  her  delicate  constitution,  as  she 
Avas  critically  ill  Avheu  the  little  boy  returned  tAvo  days  later,  and  on  the 
third  day  she  died.  The  eA^ening  before  her  funeral,  and  just  before  lier 
relatives  from  Cincinnati  arrived,  the  child  niA^steriously  disappeared, 
lalso  a satchel  supposed  to  contain  the  large  sum  of  money  left  in  her 
! charge. 

About  midnight  it  Avas  learned  that  the  curly-headed  little  boy  had 
Iheeii  seen  going  toAvard  the  south  end  of  toAvn  Avith  a tall,  slender  man 
Iwlio  Avas  carrying  a satchel.  Tliey  Avere  afterAvard  traced  to  tlie  “Stone 
iFroiit,”  Avhich  at  tliat  time  Avas  unoccupied,  but  neither  boy  or  man  Avas 
jevei-  again  seen. 

The  story  Avliich  at  that  time  gained  much  credence  Avas,  that  tlie 
jl)oy  Avas  murdered  in  this  old  house  and  the  murderer  took  tlie  money 
iuid  disappeared  completely.  A good  many  years  afterward  this  tale 
[Was  corroborated  by  the  finding  of  fragments  of  human  bones  Avhen 
•leaning  ont  an  old  Amult  in  the  yard. 

In  the  meantime  persons  iiassing  this  house  after  dark  saAV  “sjiooks” 
Iressed  in  Avhite  and  carrving  lights  going  about  the  house,  but  on  closer 
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examination  by  the  bravest  of  these  observers  the  ghosts  always  disap 
peared,  and  the  house  was  seemingly  empty.  For  a number  of  years  the] 
house  remained  unoccupied  on  this  account,  but  for  some  time  past  tlnj 
sj)ooks  have  ceased  to  revel  in  tlie  midnight  hours,  and  the  families  living 
tliere  are  not  bothered  with  their  ghostly  tread. 


TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENTS 


In  the  early  days  there  were  many  drinkers  and  few  drunkards 
Whisky  was  about  fifty  cents  a gallon,  and  seemingly  of  a purer  naturi] 
than  the  modern  fire-water.  Nearly  all  the  stores  kept  it  on  tap  for  thei 
customers,  and  it  was  not  until  1834  that  we  find  any  restrictive  legisla| 
tion  in  Piqua. 

At  that  date  the  town  trustees  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  it] 
sale  by  those  not  taking  out  a license.  Other  town  and  city  legislatioj 
at  intervals  placed  the  yearly  license  at  five,  ten,  and  later  at  fifty  dollars 


Tlie  first  organized  fight  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question  was  thj 
‘Women’s  Crusade”  of  1873-74. 


THE  CRUSADE 


IVe  take  the  following  from  the  Miami  Helmet  of  that  date : 


Tills  movement  was  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  by  wintt 
had  grown  to  such  jiroportion  that  the  whole  country  was  aroused.  Du 
ing  this  winter  at  many  places,  bands  of  devoted  women  marched  1 
saloons  and  drug-stores,  and  where  not  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  woul 
hold  religious  services  in  front  of  the  place,  and  where  opportunity  o 
fered  Avould  jilead  with  the  keeper  of  the  place  to  destroy  their  liqu 
and  sign  a jdedge  not  to  continue  in  the  business.  In  Piqua,  though  inai 
meetings  were  held  and  much  temperance  work  done,  it  was  not  un 
Feb.  18,  1874,  that  the  real  crusade  besan. 


On  that  morning  a band  of  35  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs.  Hopkins  ai 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  visited  the  seven  drug-stores  of  the  city.  At  four  tl 
jiledges  were  signed,  and  at  two,  though  the  jdedges  were  not  signed,  tl 
ladies  were  treated  courteously.  At  one  the  proprietor  was  out  ai 
could  not  be  seen. 


They  also  had  services  at  one  saloon.  In  the  afternoon  the  ban’ 


now  numbering  85,  visited  five  saloons.  Three  closed  their  doors  again 


them,  but  they  sang  and  prayed  on  the  sidewalk.  Two  allowed  the 
access  to  their  rooms,  but  none  would  sign  the  pledge.  This  marked  t 
actual  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  Piqua,  and  as  the  band  grew  in  nu  ^ 


bers  to  about  200,  it  was  diveded  into  six  smaller  bodies,  each  head  I 
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by  such  women  as  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, Mrs.  Chappell,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Yager. 

The  Avork  continued  for  some  time,  the  ladies  in  some  cases  being 
grossly  insulted  by  the  saloon  men,  and  in  one  case  15  were  arrested  and 
niit  for  |50  damage  entered  against  them  for  trespass  in  using  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  a certain  place. 

The  case  was  tried,  and  the  verdict  of  acquittal  unanimously  rend- 
ired  by  the  jury.  After  the  j)assage  of  a state  law  restricting  the  sale 
)f  liquors,  and  a city  ordinance  presented  by  the  temperance  people  Avas 
)assed  by  council,  the  ladies  retired  from  the  onerous  street  work,  luit 
iept  the  cause  moving  through  the  press  and  the  W.  C.  T.  Ik 

I^IURPHY  MOVEMENT 


The  next  temperance  agitation  was  in  the  spring  of  1877,  Avlien 
rancis  Murphy,  a reformed  drunkard,  held  a series  of  temperance  meet- 
[iigs  in  Pittsburg. 

His  success  was  so  great  that  the  movement  spread  rapidly  over  the 
liddle  states,  and  eventually  became  national. 

The  lirst  Murphy  meeting  in  Piqua  was  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
11  the  evening  of  Ai^ril  25,  1877.  At  this  meeting  IGO  signed  the  total 
bstinence  pledge,  and  one  Aveek  later  the  number  reached  1,000.  We 
ail  not  say  as  to  the  total  number  of  pledges  signed,  but  Avhen  Murjiliy 
[)oke  in  Piqua  on  Oct.  9,  1877,  it  had  reached  over  2,000. 

Like  in  nearly  all  spasmodic  reformations,  many  of  these  jiledges 
ere  broken,  and  the  signer  of  such  had  the  stigma  of  dishonesty  added 
o|)  his  disgrace,  thus  making  his  burden  doubly  intolerable,  and  in  some 
ises  ending  in  a complete  loss  of  self-respect. 

At  this  date  (1907)  there  is  much  proiiosed  temperance  legislation, 
""liid  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  county  local  option  Avill  decide  as 
) the  status  of  the  liquor  question  in  Piqua. 

IS  at 
urtl 
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UNDERGROUND  RAILAVAY 


Tliis  Avas  tlie  popular  name  for  tlie  lines  of  stations  from  the  Ohio 
ver  to  the  Canada  border,  betAveen  Avhich  points  ruiuiAvay  slaves  Avere 
sisted  to  their  freedom.  Many  years  prior  to  the  civil  Avar  one  of  tlicse 
lies  Avas  in  operation  from  Cincinnati,  through  Hamilton,  Dayton,  Troy, 
iqua,  Sidney,  and  on  north.  The  different  stations  on  this  line  AA'ere 
‘pt  by  Abolitionist  citizens,  and  many  slaves  Avere  sent  through  Avitliout 
d tlillnction. 


>kedti 

inii® 


Grandfather  Barrett’s  house  in  Troy  Avas  one  of  these  stoi)])ing 
aces,  and  from  here  the  runaAvay  slaves  Avere  taken  to  Janies  Scudder's 
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ill  Piiiua,  and  then  on  to  Sidney.  On  one  occasion  when  Henry  Bihljr 
was  escaping  in  this  way  he  was  folloAved  to  Piqiia  by  slave-hii  liters  who  I/; 
knowing  him  to  be  secreted  here,  ivatched  the  road  north  of  toivn  thai, 
night.  Mr.  Sciidder  knew  they  were  on  the  Avatch,  so  ivaited  until  thCj 
next  morning,  Aidieii  he  fixed  Bibb  up  as  a coachman,  and  ivith  my  father 
Win.  Bayner,  started  out  in  a fine  tivo-horse  carriage  with  Bibb  as  driver 
and  though  they  passed  the  slave-linnters  on  the  road,  Avere  not  suspected, 
and  got  their  man  to  the  next  station  in  safety.  ! 

Dr.  Bichard  Brandrilf  Avas  one  of  the  founders  of  this  particular  i 

line. 

RANDOLPH  SLAA^ES  ’ 


.Toliii  Bandoliih  Avas  a noted  Virginian  avIio  Avas  opposed  to  slaverA,  i 
He  made  a Avill  giving  all  his  OAvn  slaves  their  freedom  after  his  death  ( 
The  Avill  also  provided  |8,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  some  free  statj  j 
for  their  colonization,  and  named  Judge  Win.  Leigh  as  agent  to  carr;  «•; 
out  its  provisions.  , ^ 

In  18J7,  four  years  after  his  death,  the  Avill  Avas  probated  and  Leigj  | 
appointed  by  the  court.  In  1846,  after  much  litigation  in  the  Virgini!  J 
courts,  he  bought  2,000  acres  of  land  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  and  ininiri  : 
diately  transjiorted  liis  charges,  numbering  .318,  across  the  mountain i < 
doAvn  the  Ohio  river,  and  up  the  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Minster,  Ohh  < 
Here  they  Avere  met  by  a host  of  armed  farmers  avIio  refused  to  let  thei  ’ 
be  landed  from  the  boats.  They  then  turned  back  to  NeAvport,  but  iiiee 
ing  the  same  kind  of  a reception,  continued  on  down  the  canal  to  Piqu|  i 
Avlieie  they  Avere  unloaded  and  Avent  into  camp  near  the  middle  bridji  f 
east  of  the  present  ball  park.  There  Avere  four  boat  loads  of  them,  ai:  | 
Frank  Pilliod,  still  living  in  NeAvport,  and  his  tAvo  brothers  were  ca|  f 
tains  of  three  of  these  boats.  Ev^entually  these  people  became  scattere  f 
some  settling  in  Troy,  Sidney,  and  others  near  towns,  but  the  majori  f' 
remained  in  Piqua  and  its  vicinity.  A suit  to  recover  their  Merc«|  f 
County  lands  has  lately  been  in  the  courts,  but  has  thus  far  been  decide,  f 
against  them.  i ■ 


These  people  made  good  citizens,  and  though  there  are  only  a feAV  [I 
them  alive  at  this  time,  their  descendants  are  very  numerous.  J 

ODD  CHABACTEBS  OF  PIQUA  | 


JOHN  RAWLINGS 

Nearly  every  tOAvn  has  at  some  time  in  its  history  had  one  or  ino' 
odd  characters  as  residents.  We  have  had  several  such  people  in  Piqifi 
among  the  earlier  of  them  being  ‘TTiicle  .Tohn  Bawliugs,’’  a very  eccentF 
individual,  Avho  Avas  oil  on  the  subject  of  money.  He  Avas  a tall,  sli 
man,  ahvays  in  a hurry,  and  invariably  carried  a cane.  He  was  call 
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‘‘Governor”  Rawlings,  as  he  claimed  to  be  governor  of  the  world.  He 
always  walked  fast,  on  the  inside  of  tlie  side-walk,  and  would  cross  the 
street  if  crowded  to  the  outside. 

He  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Ash  street  between  Wayne  and  Down- 
ing, and  was  always  clean  and  neatly  dressed.  He  would  often  whirl 
around  a tree  or  lamp-post  several  times,  then  cross  the  street  diagonally 
and  resume  his  walk. 


He  walked  many  miles  each  day,  molested  no  one,  and  attende<l 
strictly  to  his  OAvn  business.  When  he  Avanted  money  he  Avould  go  to 
the  old  Fiqua  Bank  and  call  upon  the  president.  Win.  Scott,  or  the  cash- 
ier, Jos.  G.  Young,  and  tell  them  what  he  Avanted.  The  cashier  Avonld 
pretend  to  Avrite  him  a check,  and  he  Avould  go  aAvay  j)erfectly  satisfied. 
He  clamed  to  OAvn  the  bank,  and  Avould  call  for  money  Avhen  he  thought 
he  needed  it. 

Uncle  John  died  many  years  ago,  but  the  memory  of  his  eccentricities 
remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  older  citizens. 


I 

4 ago. 
'^fnver  C 


JIMMY  SIMPSON 

Jimmy”  Simpson  Avas  another  eccentric  character  of  some  years 
He  Avas  the  son  of  Martin  Simpson,  who  formerly  OAvned  the  Con- 
over Opera  House  corner. 

When  not  being  teased  or  otherAvise  annoyed  he  was  harmless  and 
(piite  gallant.  We  have  knoAvledge  of  many  of  his  queer  doings  and 
sayings,  but  space  forbids  all  but  a feAv.  The  Sinijisoii  Avood-])ile  occupied 
a portion  of  the  public  scquare  just  south  of  the  toAvn  hall,  and  it  Avas 
Jimmy’s  duty  to  keep  the  house  supplied  Avith  stoAe-Avood.  One  time 
when  his  ])ile  had  disappeared  more  rapidly  than  he  thought  legitimate, 
>!onie  one  told  liiiii  that  Sam.  Garvey’s  old  soav  had  eaten  a part  of  it. 
limmy  at  once  AA-ent  on  the  Avar-path  and  in  a short  time  had  killed  the 
!iog,  thus  saving  the  Avood-pile,  but  his  father  had  fifteen  or  twenty  dol- 
ars  to  ])ay  for  the  animal. 

Another  instance  of  Jimmy’s  peculiar  ideas  Avas  Avhen  Joliii  Insco 
iAVillijims  first  shoAved  his  Bible  Banorama  at  Border  Hall.  Williams 
»ave  him  a lot  of  bills  witli  the  request  tliat  he  distribute  them  judi- 
[•ionsly,  or  return  them  to  him. 

limmy  distributed  them  to  his  oavu  satisfaction,  and  came  back  Avith 
[l  single  bill,  reporting  that  he  could  not  distribute  it  judiciously,  so  had 
>ronght  it  back.  This  Avas  his  favorite  occu])atiou,  and  Avas  done  sim])ly 
or  the  privilege  of  attending  the  shoAVS. 

He  died  Nov.  12,  1887,  at  an  age  of  (i:)  years. 
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JACOB  R.  SCHENCK 

8chenck  was  another  eccentric  individual.  He  lived  on  the  north j 
side  of  Covington  avenue,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  was  at  one  tiniei 
a well  educated  gentleman  and  civil  engineer.  When  a young  man  hisj 
intended  wife  died  suddenly,  and  the  shock  partially  unbalanced  hisj 
mind.  He  was  known  among  the  unthinking  people  as  ‘^Old  Schenck,”! 
the  miser.  His  time  was  spent  picking  up  odds  and  ends  over  the  town, 
often  attending  auction  sales,  buying  furniture  and  other  household 
goods,  until  his  house  from  top  to  bottom  Avas  filled  with  so  much  inis-l 
cellaueous  matter  that  the  lower  floor  collapsed  into  the  cellar.  His| 
oidy  companions  Avere  the  many  orplian  cats  that  he  had  rescued  at  vaii- 
ous  times  and  places.  His  straight-forAvard  honesty  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  Piqua. 


‘Jimmy  Jeems”  About  100  Years  Old  and  Doren’s 
Old  Mule  Aged  36 


JAMES  rial 

“Jimmy  Jeems”  Rial  Avas  born  on  the  Roanoke  Plantation  of  Jolnj 
Randolph,  in  Virginia.  He  Avas  a colored  slave  of  middle  age  when  th 
Randolphs  came  to  Ohio  in  1840.  He  became  fairly  well  off  and  bough] 
property  in  Rossville,  but  through  neglect,  his  dislike  of  hard  Avork,  oj 
unscrupulous  dealings  of  other  people,  he  was  finally  reduced  to  povertA) 
and  his  “Gi’  me  a penny”  has  been  heard  by  nearly  every  resident 
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f Piqua.  One  of  liis  daily  calls  for  years  was  at  the  Helmet  Office,  where 
i Mr.  Morris  always  gave  him  two  pennies. 


He  trusted  very  few  people,  but  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  John 
Stein,  who  acted  as  his  banker  and  saw  that  the  old  man  was  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  At  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1903,  he  had  saved  about 
|50,  which  was  used  in  burying  his  remains  in  a very  neat  casket.  His 
exact  age  was  unknown,  but  was  probably  much  over  a hundred  years. 

NED  LEE 


I 

I “Uncle  Ned”  Lee  was  another  of  the  old  Kandolph  slaves,  and  about 
Jlie  same  age  as  “Jimmy  Jeenis.”  Though  not  eccentric  in  any  way,  he 
(las  been  such  a prominent  figure  on  our  streets  that  a short  sketch  of 
jtis  life  should  be  preserved.  He  was  the  body-servant  of  his  old  master, 
'iiid  even  in  his  later  years  of  ])artial  blindness,  is  noted  for  his  politeness 
qiid  gentlemanly  behavior.  His  business  for  many  years  Avas  that  of 
“Wood-saAvyer,”  a term  scarcely  understood  by  the  present  generation. 

' Our  earliest  recollection  of  Uncle  Ned  Avas  Avatching  him,  Avith  his 

I mck  and  saAv,  cutting  up  the  then  prevalent  four-foot  Avood  into  stove 
liengths,  and  noting  his  odd  motion  in  saAving.  It  Avas  alternating  a Aery 
I'  liort  stroke  with  a very  long  one,  and  Ave  have  found  by  experience  that 
r Ids  is  much  less  tiresome  than  the  ordinary  manner  of  saAving.  Uncle 
‘ s"ed  is  well  cared  for  by  his  daugliter,  Mrs.  Nick  Carter,  and  Ave  have 
round  his  reminiscences  very  interesting.  Hince  the  aboA^e  Avas  Avritten, 

I I hide  Ned  died  Jan.  25,  1908. 

( , 

•i  JIMAIY  HANN 

t I 

' ! KnoAvn  to  the  older  ])eoi)le  of  Pi(pm  as  “Sassafras  Jimmy,”  avIio  used 
ib  dig  up  the  roots  of  tins  famed  antidote  for  “Spring  fever,"  and  i)eddle 
: lie  small  bunches  over  the  city.  While  not  classed  as  eccentric,  his  varied 
; fe  experiences,  and  his  ready  Scotch  aa  it,  lias  left  behind  liiin  pleasant 
t'leinories  of  his  jolly  good  nature,  and  given  him  the  right  to  be  remeni- 
1 ei'ed  in  connection  Avith  the  history  of  the  early  toAvn. 


ALDEIIT  M'KNIOIIT 


Dili'  one  remaining  odd  character  is  Albert,  or  “Doc”  as  he  is  usually 
died.  His  princi])al  occu])ation,  Avlien  not  attending  funei-als  and  sig- 
ding  orders  to  the  railroad  trains,  is  delivering  ])ackages  and  messages, 
!:  which  he  is  hard  to  beat.  He  rides  imaginary  horses,  and  Avith  a chu'k 
id  a slash,  his  errand  is  soon  done.  His  drinking  habit  gets  him  into 
oiible  Avhen  aAvay  from  home,  but  he  is  so  Avell  knoAvn  over  the  country 
at  he  is  never  detained  very  long. 
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OLD  BARBERS 

Arthur  Davis  and  Daniel  Norris  advertise  as  shavers  and  hair-dress- 
ers  in  1830-.‘>1.  Another  pioneer  tonsorial  artist  was  Itobert  Smith,  whoj; 
came  in  1885. 

Tlie  first  man  he  shaved  was  Wm.  K.  Kirk,  who  was  to  be  married j 
that  evening.  The  second  was  Major  Ste])hen  Johnston,  who  acted  as 
groomsman  at  the  wedding. 

Smith  followed  his  trade  in  Piqna  until  a few  days  before  his  death,fi  • 
which  occurred  Feb.  20,  1890. 

Al.  l^ressley  is  now  the  oldest  barber  in  Piqna.  He  opened  a shopj! 
here  in  18(il,  and  for  35  years  has  been  in  one  room  at  the  north-east! 
corner  of  the  Ihiblic  Square.  Nick  Carter  is  probably  the  next  oldest,! 
and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Pressley  shop.  | 

DAVE  DICKASON 

Another  colored  man  who  is  well  remembered,  not  only  by  Piqu£: 
peo])le,  but  by  the  traveling  public,  was  Dave  Dickason,  the  popular  hacll 
driver.  i 

Dave’s  linging  laugh,  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  passengers  iq  j 
his  charge,  made  him  many  friends,  and  when  he  died  in  1891,  from  th(|  t 
effects  of  having  his  foot  crushed,  the  feeling  of  regret  was  universal.  ? 
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COURT  HOUSE  WAR 

The  intermittent  warfare  carried  on  between  Piqua  and  Troy  over 
the  location  of  the  county  seat  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  county 
was  organized. 

Staunton  was  the  original  seat,  but  in  1807  commissioners  were  aj)- 
)ointed  to  make  a permanent  location.  In  this  case  Troy  was  successful. 

In  1839  another  eftort  was  made  to  change  the  location  to  Piqua,  and 
11  1854  (piite  a bitter  fight  was  made,  our  city  council  even  voting  |300 
0 ]>ay  lawyers  to  conduct  the  fight  before  the  State  Legislature.  Tliey 
cere  beaten  at  every  point,  and  the  matter  then  remained  dormant  until 
884,  when  it  was  decided  to  build  the  present  court  house.  At  tliis  date 
'fi<|ua  spent  much  time  and  money  to  have  the  change  made,  but  as  in 
er  former  fights,  came  out  second  best,  and  Troy  was  finally  and  forever 
aiiied  her  recognition  as  the  county  seat. 

■ FAIR  GROUNDS 

Tlie  first  county  fair  of  which  we  have  record  was  held  in  KeyPs 
rove  north  of  Piipia  in  the  fall  of  1841.  Soon  after  this  date  a county 
H-iety  was  formed  and  the  meetings  were  then  held  at  Troy. 

I 111  August,  1874,  thirty  citizens  of  Piqua  organized  the  Western  Ohio 
iair  Association.  They  leased  from  S.  S.  and  J.  F.  McKinney  the 
ii'oiiiids  afterward  known  as  Fountain  Park.  A fine  mile  race-track  was 
: id  out,  the  necessary  buildings  erected,  and  the  first  fair  held  in  October 
j‘  that  year. 

‘ The  next  fair,  held  in  September,  1875,  was  their  largest  and  best, 
r those  in  the  following  few  years  were  merely  racing  events. 

Oil  dan.  18,  1878,  the  grounds  were  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale,  the  old 
ockholders  having  lost  just  double  the  amount  invested.  Soon  after 
is  a new  association  was  formed,  and  had  several  successful  race  meets, 
it  ill  1887  the  stock  was  bought  uj)  by  the  McGulfy  syndicate,  and  by 
(MU  turned  over  to  the  Mercer  Gas  & Fuel  Co.  This  comiiany  turned  it 


.Captain  Downs]Carrying  Court  House  to  Piqua,  1884 
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over  to  the  Piqua  Improvement  Co.,  Avho  laid  out  all  east  of  Forest  ave- 
nue into  300  building  lots  and  sold  tliem  at  auction  on  May  28,  1888. 

The  remaining  j)ortion,  after  i)assing  through  various  hands,  has 
lately  become  the  property  of  the  city,  and  is  now  a permanent  city  park. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a race-track  south-east  of  town  near  the 
river,  and  from  what  we  can  learn,  was  very  popular  with  the  local  horse- 
men. 

The  last  project  of  tliis  kind  was  the  half-mile  track  on  the  Kiefer 


Wm.  Scott,  First  President  of  Piqua 
National  Bank 

tarni,  just  south  of  the  Forest  Hill  cemetery.  This  ground  is  now  laid 
|nt  in  lots  and  called  the  North  Ihirk  Addition. 

P.ANKS 

111  December,  1835,  petitions  in  tlie  third  congressional  district,  coin- 
rising  the  counties  of  Miami,  Shelby,  Allen,  Mercer,  Darke,  excejiting 
|Iontg()inery,  asked  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  to  grant  them  a charter 
p establish  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  a bank  with  a capital  of  |100,000,  to  be  known 
|s  the  Bank  of  Piqua.  On  Dec.  23,  1835,  ^Ir.  Hunt  introduced  the  bill 
j)  incoi'porate  this  bank,  but  on  Jan.  30,  183G,  the  committee  on  banks 
pported  adversely. 

The  Piqua  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  was  organized  in  1847, 
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with  a capital  of  |100,000.  President,  Wm.  Scott;  Cashier,  Jos.  G.  Young; 
Teller,  Henry  Greenhain.  In  1865  this  was  changed  to  a National  Bank,' 
and  the  same  officers  continued.  This  bank  was  formerly  located  in  the 
Scott  block,  north  of  Ash  street,  but  now  occupies  the  north-w^est  cornet 
of  Main  street  and  the  Public  Square,  where  they  opened  for  business  or 
Dec.  27,  1899. 


The  Citizen’s  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1865  by  Wm.  and  M 
N.  Megrue,  with  a capital  of  |1 00,000.  In  1867  it  was  bought  by  G.  Vol 
ney  Dorsey  and  Robert  B.  Moores.  It  has  always  been  located  on  th 
north-east  corner  of  Main  and  Ash  streets. 


The  Third  National  Bank  of  Piqua  was  organized  in  the  spring  oj 
1887,  with  a capital  of  |100,000.  It  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  MaiiJ 
street,  between  Ash  and  the  Public  Square.  On  Jan.  13,  1902,  this  banl] 
transferred  its  business  to  the  Piqua  National,  and  thus  ended  its  exisi 
ence. 


The  Piqua  Savings  Bank  Company  organized  in  October,  1901,  an<j 
is  located  in  the  corner  room  of  the  Plaza  hotel. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES 


The  U.  S.  Express  Co.  was  the  first  to  establish  an  office  in  Piqm 
This  was  probably  early  in  the  year  1855,  for  a receipt  dated  Dec.  2ld 
of  tliat  year  has  been  preserved  by  Wm.  C.  Patterson,  and  is  No.  21^1 
Their  earliest  railroad  transportation  into  Piqua  was  over  the  D.  & M 
Later  they  used  the  C.,  P.  & I.,  but  soon  reverted  to  the  I).  & M.  Thej 
early  office  was  with  Farrington  & Slauson,  in  the  town  hall,  and  tlj 
first  local  agent  Avas  Richard  Slauson.  Later  agents  Avere  John  Knoj 
Andy  Roe,  John  Davis,  and  Wm.  Chatman. 

The  Adams  Express  Co.  established  an  office  in  Piqua  Jan.  1,  1881 
Avith  F.  B.  Dubois  as  agent  and  Win.  Baldock  driA^er.  W.  W.  Leveriil 
has  served  as  agent  for  many  years. 

The  American  Express  Co.  commenced  business  over  the  Miami  Vi 
ley  Traction  line  in  Sept.,  1893,  Avith  F.  C.  Davies  as  agent.  Andrei 
Hurley  Avas  driver  until  1898,  Avhen  the  Piqua  office  was  discontinuej 
They  reopened  the  office  in  1907,  and  send  their  express  matter  over  t| 
D.,  C.  & P.  traction. 


The  Wells  Fargo  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Pacific,  whi 
established  an  office  here  in  1907.  E.  L.  Haines  Avas  the  first  local  ageij 
and  still  retains  that  position  with  the  Wells  Fargo. 


LAAV^YERS 


Our  first  laAvyer  was  Wm.  McLean,  Avho  came  to  Piqua  prior  to  183 
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He  was  U.  S.  Kepreseiitative  from  the  Miami  District  from  1823  to  1829, 
and  soon  after  moved  to  Cincinnati.  The  next  was  Eobert  Young,  who 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  about  1822.  In  Nov.,  1832,  Moses  B. 
Corwin  and  Jos.  G.  Young  formed  a laAV  partnershij)  in  Ehpia.  A man 
named  Hinman  established  a law  office  in  1838. 

Mott  & Conklin  in  1840;  Jas.  H.  Hart,  1845;  S.  8.  McKinney,  1846; 

M.  H.  Jones,  1848;  8.  H.  Worrall  and  8aniuel  8tover  about  the  same 
date;  8tephen  Johnston  and  J.  F.  McKinney,  1850;  and  E.  Parsons  in 
1853. 

Other  early  lawyers  were  8am.  E.  BroAvn,  E.  L.  P.  Baber,  Jos.  Ewing, 
Jndson  Miller,  J.  A.  Truitt,  Win.  Elliott,  Johnathan  Vaile,  8eth  H.  Wood, 

N.  E.  Wilbur  and  Chas.  81ade.  Later  came  G.  A.  Brooks,  Win.  C.  John- 
ston, W.  I).  Jones,  AYin.  E.  8anborn,  A.  C.  Buchanan,  A.  L.  Marshal, 
Theo.  Brooks,  K.  Wagner,  J.  H.  Hatch  and  J.  McDonald. 

Those  practicing  in  1907  were  M.  H.  Jones,  G.  A.  Brooks,  E.  H. 
Allen,  Bell  & Drake,  Berry  & Hughes,  J.  A^.  Dagenhart,  Davy  .S:  8t.  John, 
A.  AA\  Deweese,  AAJn.  Freshonr,  J.  F.  Fiirnam,  L.  O.  Harbaiigli,  E.  A. 
Hiatt,  J.  AATird  Keyt,  C.  B.  Jamison,  Lindsey  .S:  Lilly,  8eth  McCullough, 
J.  L.  McKinney,  J.  Harrison  8mith,  Bert  A.  Eeed,  AA".  P.  AAJilker  and 
G.  G.  AVhite. 

DOCTORS 

111  connection  with  his  other  duties  in  the  Government  jiost  at  Ft. 

I Wayne,  Col.  John  Johnston  learned  much  from  the  j)ost  physician,  so 
after  being  appointed  to  the  agency  at  Upper  Piqna,  he  acted  as  doctor 
and  surgeon  to  his  hosts  of  Indians  Avho  Avere  at  that  ])lace  during  the 
Lvar  of  1812. 

IToneer  families  also  sought  his  aid  in  emergencies,  as  for  some 
[rears  there  Avas  no  regular  physician  nearer  than  Dayton. 

I Our  first  regular  doctor  Avas  Henry  Chappese,  Avho  located  in  Pi(pia 
[d)out  1815.  Isaac  Henderschott  came  Avitli  his  father  in  1806,  but  after- 
[vard  Avent  aAvay  to  medical  school,  returning  in  1825.  He  at  once  took 
|ij)  tlie  ])ractice  of  medicine  and  continued  until  he  moved  to  8pringtield 
[d)ont  1835. 

I Dr.  John  O’Ferrall  came  in  1819,  and  8aniiiel  Barrington  in  1820. 
I^he  folloAving  dates  are  only  ai)proxiniate,  being  Avhen  their  first  adver- 
lisement  a})])ear  in  tlie  local  papers:  Dr.  Fielding,  1825;  Nathan  Jack- 

Ion,  1826;  David  Jordan,  1830;  Jos.  Canby,  183)1;  I.  T.  Teller,  1832;  8. 
Ir.  Alitcliell,  1834;  Tlio.  Pierce,  1834;  Daniel  Ashton,  1834;  E.  G.  Lee, 
0836;  G.  Volney  Dorsey,  1836;  G.  AY.  Worrall,  1837;  H.  Blackleach,  183>9; 
lohn  O’Ferrall,  Jr.,  1843).  Later  doctors  Avere:  C.  8.  Parker,  AV.  8. 
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linker,  Barzilla  Gray,  J.  F.  Gabi  iel.  A.  Aslitoii,  J.  A.  Smith,  H.  Smiley, 
S.  S.  Gra}^,  Dr.  Schetter,  \\  1).  Brownell,  A.  W.  Biiikerton,  S.  N.  Cald- 
well, F,  W.  Walton,  Dr.  Hiiigins,  Dr.  Millliouse,  W.  E.  Deuel,  C.  W.  Sil- 
ver, S.  1).  Smith,  -1.  F.  Shellebarger,  B.  Lehman,  G.  S.  Hyde,  F.  T.  S])ittle, 
C.  Clemnier,  E.  A.  Kitzmiller,  Win.  Prince,  J.  P.  AVallace,  J.  Hamburg, 
Otto  NegeLspatch,  J.  A.  Castle,  Chas.  AY.  Stumm,  Dr.  Lukeus,  N.  Hum- 
phreyille.  Geo.  AA".  Prugh,  L.  B.  Cotfeeu,  Dr.  AYagner,  E.  L.  Fristoe,  J. 


Grandfather  Rayner,  AA^hose  Portrait  Was 
Painted  by  AAAi.  Best  About  1846 


Corbin,  S.  Jilsou,  J.  C.  Fahnestock,  L.  Alff,  J.  H.  Baker,  T.  M.  Beainei, 
T.  D.  Brooks,  R.  1).  Burnlmm,  J.  R.  Cay  wood,  A.  B.  Frame,  J.  Fundei^ 
burg,  H.  H.  Grayett,  F.  AI.  Hunt,  C.  E.  Hetherington,  AY.  J.  Kelly,  AA^  h 
Keye,  ¥.  E.  Kitzmiller,  R.  L.  Kunkle,  J.  A.  Kussman,  J.  H.  Lowe,  AI.  1 
AlcAIanes,  Aliss  A.  L.  Alalick,  J.  E.  Alurray,  R.  AI.  O’Ferrall,  AY.  J.  Princ( 
L.  E.  Reck,  R.  AI.  Shannon,  P.  L.  Snort,  J.  B.  Teniiell,  L.  D.  Trowbridgt 
AA\  N.  Unkerfer  and  O.  Tydings. 


i Bij 
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ARTISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


111  the  early  thirties  there  lived  in  a little  log  lioiise  on  Ash  street 
an  Englishman  named  Win.  Best.  His  usual  oc'ciijiation  was  painting, 
hilt  in  addition  to  his  ordinaiy  work  he  found  time  to  do  some  very  fine 
])ortrait  work  in  oil. 

There  is  still  some  of  liis  work  among  the  older  families  of  Biqiia. 
In  1838  he  built  the  frame  house  that  has  lately  been  torn  down  where 


Grandmother  Rayner,  Whose  Portrait  Was 
Painted  by  Wm.  Best  About  1846 


he  Bijou  theater  now  stands.  Mr.  Best  died  July  23,  1849. 

About  1843  there  M'as  living  in  Ibqna  a Mrs.  Clark,  an  Irish  lady 
|*f  line  education  and  culture,  whose  water-color  painting  from  nature  was 
ei-y  fine. 

Another  artist  of  1844-47  was  Alfi'ed  Ihiyne,  a son  of  one  of  the  rec- 
jors  of  the  Episcoiial  church,  who  has  since  become  noted. 
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A Mrs.  Thomas  was  teacher  of  art  in  the  High  School  at  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  war.  In  1882  a school  of  art  was  opened  in  Piqua  by 
P.  A.  Becker,  which  in  the  following  few  years  became  very  popular 

Among  others  who  have  clone  meritorous  work  in  painting  are  Amos 
Saw}'er,  J.  F.  Hummel,  Julia  Harbaugh,  Tom  Hunter,  Geo.  Hyde,  and 
Fred  Magill. 

Our  list  would  be  incomplete  should  no  mention  be  made  of  Mr. 
Horace  J.  Kollin.  Though  Mr.  Bollin  lives  some  distance  south  of  town 
we  always  claim  him  as  a citizen,  for  his  forefathers  were  of  that  small 
band  of  pioneers  who  came  to  Piqua  in  1797  and  settled  just  east  of  th 
river. 

Mr.  Bollin  as  a painter  has  a national  reputation,  and  his  fame  as] 
an  author  and  philoso])her  is  not  entirely  local.  We  knoAv  him  best  as 
friend  and  neighbor,  every  phase  of  his  home  life  being  an  inspiratioii| 
to  his  many  friends  and  visitors. 

Our  earliest  i)hotogra])her,  or  ‘J)aguerreot3q)ist,”  was  A.  H.  Bice] 
We  have  no  record  of  Avhen  he  came,  but  know  he  had  been  here  main 
3^ears  Avhen  he  sold  out  to  Chas.  A.  Gale  in  1868.  J.  B.  Thorne  als(j 
started  at  about  this  date,  and  the  business  at  that  time  Avas  confineo 
principally  to  “tin  types,”  althougli  some  photographs  Avere  also  made 
Later  galleries  Avere  those  of  Bobt.  Burdge,  Finnell,  Matliews,  Gablerj 
Woodmancy,  and  Tom  Hunter. 

In  1907  there  Avere  Huntzinger,  Loyd,  MatheAVS,  Bodgers  and  Thorm 

DENTISTS 

All  early  doctors  carried  instruments  of  torture  for  pulling  teetl] 
and  it  Avas  not  until  1832  that  Ave  had  a regular  dentist  in  town.  At  thi| 
date  came  Dr.  F,  Taylor,  avIio  set  up  his  shop  in  the  National  hotel. 

Boggs  came  in  1839.  Dr.  W.  Ik  Hall  came  in  1847,  and  his  brother,  I] 
G.  Hall,  soon  after. 

Later  dentists : W.  F.  Harbaugh,  J.  L.  CraAvford,  B.  L.  Hyde,  E.  ^1 
Fuller,  W.  C.  Kerns,  Wilbur  Munger,  0.  W.  Sheridan,  W.  L.  Stephensoi| 
C.  F.  Thomas,  and  M.  C.  Wild. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

There  is  no  record  of  any  very  early  live-stock  doctors,  and  the  firij 
that  Ave  can  remember  in  Piqua  Avas  Dr.  J.  Eldredge.  Then  came  Alj 
schul,  Tom  AneAvalt,  J.  S.  Butler,  Dan.  Fowlis,  W.  C.  Wooton,  J.  E.  Johj 
ston  and  C.  O.  Young. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS,  HALLS  AND  OPERA  HOUSES 
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HALLS  AND  OPERA  HOUSES 

About  the  first  place  in  Piqua  to  be  used  for  public  assemblies  was 
^^Uiiiou  Hall.”  This  was  a two-story  building  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Main  and  Ash  streets,  and  was  built  by  Jos.  Bennett  about  1820. 


After  the  Town  Hall  Avas  completed  in  1845,  the  second  floor  was 
rented  for  entertainments,  and  was  also  used  for  public  meetings. 


Then  came  ^‘Border  Hall,”  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  and 
“ Greene  streets.  This  Avas  built  by  Zollinger  & Clark  in  1849-50,  and  the 
upper  floor  was  the  largest  and  most  popular  jdace  of  entertaiiiment  in 
toAvn  until  A.  G.  ConoA  er  built  his  large  opera  house  in  1872.  This  Avas 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  street  and  the  I^ublic  Square,  and  held 
its  popularity  until  it  burned  doAvn  in  1892.  Tlien  came  JMusic  Hall  in 
, 1892,  which  Avas  the  remodeled  old  Presbyterian  church  at  the  corner  of 
Ash  and  Wayne.  This  burned  in  190”,  and  on  Feb.  10th  of  the  same 
! year  Ma^^’s  Opera  House  on  tlie  north-east  corner  of  Wayne  and  Water 
i streets  Avas  oi)ened  to  the  public.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  tlie  Bijou 
| theater  Avas  built.  Other  ])laces  of  assembly  at  various  periods  Avere  the 
iDp  Turner,  Teutonia,  Central,  and  St.  George’s  halls,  besides  a number  of 
tls'J  otliers  belonging  to  societies  and  lodges. 

" TAVERNS,  INNS  AND  HOTELS 

ad(  \ 

Piqua’s  first  taA^ern  Avas  a log  structure  built  by  Alexander  EAving 
ill  1807.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  tlie  present  canal  lock,  about  half  Avay 
betAveen  AVater  and  Sycamore  streets.  EAviiig  sold  this  lot  to  Daniel 
Landon  in  1811,  Avho  immediately  built  a tAVO-story  log  tavern  Avest  of 
the  old  one  and  facing  Main  street.  In  1812  Landon  Avas  killed  by  the 
Indians  near  Ft.  AVayne,  but  the  AvidoAv  continued  the  business  until  her 
teetl  marriage  to  Hugh  Scott. 

EAving  moved  to  the  Avest  side  of  Main  street,  beloAV  Sycamore,  Avhere 
M ile  erected  another  tavern,  and  also  kept  a small  general  store. 


,E.’ 

leiiso 


The  next  public  house  ou  recoi'd  Avas  Union  Hall  at  the  corner  of 
Alain  and  Ash.  This  Avas  built  about  1820  by  Jos.  Bennett,  and  the  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  Avas  used  for  a long  time  as  a public  hall.  This 
tavern  continued  under  the  niauagement  of  Bennett,  AAJii.  St.  Clair,  and 
Tho.  Mansfield  until  in  18J5,  Avhen  a man  named  Hobart  bought  it,  and 
after  remodeling,  called  it  the  National  hotel.  The  next  landlord  Avas 


David  Hunter  in  18:U>,  Avho  also  ran  a stage-line  from  Picpia  to  St.  Alarys. 
0 'Hunter  Avas  folloAA^ed  by  L.  BroAvnell  in  18J8,  and  the  house  Avas  knoAvn 
Die-^  as  the  National  until  it  Avas  toni  doAvn  in  1849  and  replaced  by  the  ])i'es- 
3iit  structure.  This  ueAv  building  Avas  called  the  City  hotel,  and  its 
first  landlords  Avere  M.  B.  U])ton  .V:  Bro.  They  Avere  folloAved  by  a Air. 
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Charter  in  1854,  tlien  by  others  of  whom  Ave  have  no  record  until  Clias. 
Knight  vacated  in  1877  and  Wm.  Keys  took  possession.  Then  Andy  Itoe 
in  1878;  C.  E.  Stuart  in  1885;  Koe  & Kingsley  in  1888;  and  finally  Tom  i 
Collins  in  1892.  Collins  quit  Sept.  16,  1895,  since  Avhich  time  it  has  been  I 
used  for  offices  and  rooming.  | 

Tampliids  hotel  Avas  another  early  hostlery.  It  stood  several  doors 
noith  of  Water  street  on  tlie  east  side  of  Main,  and  was  built  by  Jas.  ; 
Tamplin  previous  to  1820.  After  Tamplin’s  death  in  1830  his  son  i 
John  continned  the  business,  and  about  1810  bought  the  corner  jnst  be-  | 
loAv  his  lot  and  erected  a large  brick  hotel  Avhich  he  named  the  Piqua  [ 
House.  The  next  record  Ave  have  Avas  Avhen  Tom  Blair  Avas  landlord 
in  1819.  In  the  sixties  Ave  find  it  in  the  ])Osession  of  Mr.  Bertling.  Keys 
had  it  in  1870,  and  Avhen  Fred.  Josse  Avas  landlord  just  preAuous  to  1878  i 
it  Avas  kiioAvn  as  the  Leland  hotel.  It  was  slightly  remodeled  and  rented  i’ 
to  Brandrilf  Bnple  in  1879.  They  sold  to  Bassett  Avho  named  it  thei 
Bassett  House,  and  later  John  Koehler  had  possession  for  a time.  Koeh- 
ler sold  to  Tom  Collins  in  1886,  and  Collins  dis])osed  of  it  in  1892.  Since ^ 
that  date  its  pojmlarity  has  declined,  and  it  is  noAV  used  as  a rooming 
house.  J 

Previous  to  the  death  of  A.  G.  Conover  the  building  itself  had  beenj 
for  many  years  OAvned  by  him,  but  Avheii  the  estate  Avas  settled  it  Avasj 
bought  by  Conrad  May.  * 

Among  other  hotels  and  taverns  of  early  date,  but  now  only  a mem-| 
ory,  was  one  on  the  Plaza  corner  previous  to  1833  kept  by  a Mr.  Abby| 
and  in  1836  by  Thomas  Hale.  Another  Avas  the  Columbian  Inn,  Avliich 
Avas  on  the  north  side  of  Ash  street,  a short  distance  east  of  Wayne.  Ih 
1832  it  Avas  kept  by  Geo.  Allen.  LeavelFs  Inn  Avas  on  the  east  side  ol  ipii 
Main,  about  half  Avay  betAveen  Greene  and  North,  and  Avas  built  by  Beiij 
Leavell  in  1831. 

The  Cold  Springs  hotel  was  built  by  M.  G.  Mitchell  about  1830. 

Avas  near  the  forks  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Greenville  roads  on  river  street  || 
There  Avas  a tavern,  kept  by  John  Herrington,  at  the  north  end  of  Doavr  W 1 
ing  street  in  1839.  It  Avas  called  the  Wither’s  hotel,  and  later  became  th(| 
residence  of  Geo.  Clark.  ' 

The  Exchange  Coffee  House,  later  known  as  the  Exchange  hotel,  Avafj  f 
built  by  Isaac  VanNess  in  1837.  It  was  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Asl  i " 
street  and  the  canal,  and  Avas  only  lately  burned  down.  ■ ' 

In  1810  Perry  Tuttle  opened  his  famous  Miami  House  at  the  uortbji 
Avest  corner  of  Main  and  North  streets.  At  that  time  it  was  the  fines  t 
hotel  betAveen  Dayton  and  Toledo.  This  hotel  still  survives,  the  uamfi 
changed  to  Franz  House,  and  at  present  (1907)  to  the  Haveman  House; 
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I Other  hostleries  have  come  and  gone,  the  few  that  we  remember 
being  the  Westerman  House,  Swartz  House,  Border  City  hotel,  Brown- 
i gartens,  Argolis,  the  Haller  House,  and  Ellerman’s  hotel. 

Biqua’s  largest  in  the  hotel  line  is  the  Plaza  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  tlie  Public  Square.  This  was  built  by  Orr  & Statler,  and  opened  for 
business  in  Sept.,  1892,  with  N.  C.  Johnston  as  landlord.  Johnston  sold 
out  to  W.  H.  Grapes  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  Grapes  sold  to  W. 
P.  Bice  in  1898,  who  still  holds  that  position. 

Other  hotels  in  1907  were  the  Becker,  Cottage,  Favorite,  Globe, 
Maute,  Sanks,  Stag,  and  the  Wayne  House. 


GENERAL  STORES 


In  the  early  times  the  store  keepers  of  Piqua  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  branch  of  merchandise,  but  kept  everything  likely  to  be  sold 
or  traded  for,  the  latter  being  the  principal  mode  of  doing  business.  We 
will  give  the  names  of  some  of  these  firms  prior  to  1840,  as  the  later  ones 
can  be  found  in  our  chapter  of  reminiscences. 

Alexander  Ewing  had  a small  stock  of  goods  in  his  tavern  as  early 
|as  1807,  this  being  the  first  store  in  town.  Nicholas  Greenham  came  in 
4812,  and  like  others  of  that  early  date,  traded  principally  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Win.  Johnston  was  here  prior  to  1820,  and  his  store  was  at  the  north- 
vest  corner  of  Main  street,  and  the  Public  Square.  John  McCorkle’s  store 
vas  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Main  and  Water  in  1818.  Win.  St.  Clair 
loiight  out  McCorkle  in  1820,  and  sold  to  Hilliard  & French  in  18J0,  who 
11  turn  sold  to  J.  M.  Trader  in  1832.  John  AV.  Gordon  had  a general 
dore  in  1830;  Brownell  & Carncross  in  1833;  Young  & Barbee  in  183.5; 
3.  Leavell  & Son  in  1830 ; Alexander  & Graham  in  1837 ; Denias  Adams 
11  the  present  Beed}^  shop  at  the  north  end  of  Main  street  in  1837 ; G.  C. 
c 4.  II.  Hefrees  in  1837;  Ogden  & l^ettit  in  1838. 


These  dates  are  approximate!}^  when  these  stoi-es  were  started,  but 
t is  imjiossible  to  say  how  long  they  continued.  There  vv^ere  no  doubt 
fliers  during  this  period,  but  of  them  we  have  no  authentic  record.  In 
S38  the  first  dry-goods  store  was  started,  and  this  date  marks  the  be- 
;i lining  of  the  time  when  it  became  possible  for  a store  to  sjiecialize  in 
lie  branch  of  merchandise. 


DRY-GOODS  STORES 

ti^l!  In  1838  B.  Gordon  started  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Store,  and 
miolin  (h'awford  was  in  tlie  same  business  at  that  date.  Later  came  J. 
lorrovv,  M4  II.  Harbangh,  Bertling  & Conover,  Fred.  Beiter,  J.  Scott, 
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Parker  & Co.,  S.  Gross,  D.  Spencer,  Geo.  Benkert,  J.  W.  Brown,  NewJ 
York  Store,  Boyer’s,  and  0.  W.  Orr  & Co. 


EARLY  TAILOR  SHOPS 


There  was  no  ready-made  clothing  in  early  times,  and  that  com- 
modity was  either  made  at  home  or  by  a tailor.  Some  of  these  tailors 
were:  Jas.  M.  Garrison  in  1820;  Daniel  Norris,  1829;  Howe  & McKinney,. 
1829;  Win.  C.  Deputy,  1832;  James  Druitt,  1833;  M.  G.  Mitchell,  1833; 
Geo.  Fuller,  1831 ; W.  B.  Newman,  1835 ; Eobert  Chappell,  1830 ; and 
N.  Zeigler,  1838.  Later  tailors  were  Henry  Flesh,  Killian  Kussman, 
Chas.  Hirt,  and  others. 

HAT  MAKERS 

Hat  making  was  another  industry  that  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a local  J 
occupation.  Onr  ])ioneers  in  that  trade  were  Jas.  Defrees  and  Louis 
Webb  in  1830;  J.  Brown,  1832;  C.  S.  Griggs,  1830,  and  later,  Thomas 
Morton  and  el.  E.  George. 


.JEWELERS 


Early  jewelers  in  Piqua  were:  Henry  Barrington,  1829;  Win.  Lewis, 
1833;  J.  Jameson,  1831;  Win.  Michner,  1835;  J.  E.  Johnston,  1830;  K. 
William,  1830;  T.  J.  Garvey,  1838;  Thoiiia  & Hummel,  1838;  and  J.  Julian, 
1850.  Later  ones  were:  J.  G.  Haag,  M.  F.  Eichey,  M.  L.  Eyaii,  Wattles 
& Enpp,  A.  Weudel,  and  C.  G.  Schenck. 

In  1907  were:  H.  L.  Greenbank,  J.  H.  Max,  M.  F.  Eichey,  A.  Thoma,| 
Jacob  Wendel,  and  P.  M.  Wolford.  I 

BOOK  STORES 

Early  book  stores  were:  J.  & D.  Alexander,  1830;  B.  F.  & J.  Ells,J 
1839;  W.  M.  Garvey,  1819;  G.  B.  Frye,  1850;  H.  Limbocker,  1850;  J.  A.[ 
8?niith,  1850;  Eea  Bros.,  1858;  and  Hoskins  & Merring,  1801.  Later  caim 
H.  Larink,  John  Schoen,  and  S.  N.  Todd. 

In  1907  were:  Geo.  AVorley  and  G.  AA^  Nash. 

DRUG  STORES 

Though  nearly  all  the  early  doctors  kept  a supply  of  drugs,  there] 
were  also  several  drug  stores.  The  first  of  which  we  have  record  were 
M.  G.  Alitchell,  1832;  John  P.  Finley,  1831;  Daniel  Ashton,  1835;  Ashtoh] 
& Coburn,  1830 ; O’Ferrall  & Dorsey,  1837 ; Ashton  ^ Ewing,  1839 ; Dauielj 
Ifiiistner,  Geo.  E.  Lee,  Gordon  & Allen,  J.  A.  Leavell,  C.  Eacine,  and  Jolmj 
P.  Conrad,  1839,  and  Eichard  Brandriff,  about  1850.  Later  came  Brandj 
riff  & Durant,  John  Cass,  May  Bros.,  Conrad  May,  Ed.  Huntzinger,  and] 
A.  C.  AAJlsoii. 
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In  1907  were:  Ashton  Bros.,  Greenamyer  & Co.,  P.  I.  Hedges,  AV. 
W.  Ratcliff,  0.  L.  Reck,  Red  Cross  Pharmacy,  and  A.  C.  AAHson. 

HARDWARE  AND  TIN  STORES 

Hardware  had  always  been  kept  in  the  stock  of  the  general  stores 
until  in  1836  when  AA^.  R.  & L.  T.  Kirk  made  it  a specialty.  They  were 
followed  at  various  dates  by  Fred.  Geyer,  C.  Foreman,  AA^  H.  Hughs, 
Davis  & Roe,  Shannon  & Davis,  Garvey  & AA^ilbur,  Jas.  Scott,  Croy  & 
Hatfield,  R.  E.  Reynolds,  C.  Schrader,  Snyder  & Co.,  AA'ertz  & Ralston, 
Lucas  & Barnett,  AV.  H.  Angle,  and  I.  N.  AA^oodcox. 

Sheet-iron  and  tinners  were:  Geo.  Manchester  & Bro.,  Gearhard  & 
AVade. 

Later  ones  were:  Geo.  Heidle,  H.  Keinle,  W.  F.  Lentz,  Ed.  Racine, 
*and  T.  H.  Korr. 


GROCERY  STORES 

All  the  early  general  stores  kept  groceries,  and  it  was  not  until  1831 
lliat  a store  for  that  special  purpose  was  started.  This  was  owned  by 
|David  Hunter.  Then  came  J.  Schmidlapp,  183-5;  Alarshal  & Knowles, 
|!838;  -lohii  Lytle,  1838;  L.  Hecker,  1839  ; Sawyer  & -lackson,  1810;  Zoll- 
iiger  & Clark,  1850;  Zollinger  & Shannon,  1861;  Dubois  & Knox,  1861; 
[?.  A.  AATlliamson,  1861;  C.  F.  Zeigenfelder,  1861,  and  C.  Belt,  1865. 

Later  grocers  have  been  so  numerous  that  we  must  necessarily  omit 
hem. 

SHOE-MAKERS 

Our  earliest  shoe-maker  was  Nathaniel  AATiitcomb,  who  was  here 
[tlien  the  town  Avas  laid  out  in  1807.  Tlien  came  Byram  DaAdon,  ])revious 
[o  1830;  Alerrick  Alartin,  1831  ; Sam.  Gibson,  1832;  Reeder  & I*ierce,  1833; 
. AV.  Horton,  1835;  Jas.  Clark,  1836;  Lines  & Pelton,  1838,  and  Sam. 
acobs,  1839. 

Among  the  later  ones  were:  Amos  Abley,  -lohn  AAJiite,  AAJn.  Lines, 
os.  Fssernian,  Frank  Adams,  A.  Bartel,  Craig  Stroliminger,  Ed.  Ran- 
all,  A.  Fisher,  J.  Cakhvell,  and  Henry  Alaag. 

GUN-SMITHS 

Win.  Stewart  came  to  Piqua  soon  after  the  war  of  1812.  He  had 
blacksmith  slioj)  on  liis  farm  just  soutli-east  of  town,  and  did  (piite  a 
isiiiess  in  gun-making  and  rei)airs.  His  son  -lolin,  who  was  born  in 
I'd 6,  learned  the  trade  from  his  father  and  latei-  made  a specialty  of  gun 
|oi'k,  continuing  in  that  occujiation  for  many  years,  and  several  s]>eci- 
ens  of  his  handiwork  are  now  in  the  local  collection  of  G.  AA".  Lorinier. 
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Jacob  Snevely  was  probably  our  next  earliest  gun  smith.  He  was 
here  prior  to  1835,  and  had  his  shop  opposite  Simpson’s  tannery,  on  south  i 
Main  street.  ' 

L.  & T.  J.  Hawkins  came  in  1838,  and  their  shop  was  just  below 
S^^camore  on  Main  street.  In  1848  Joshua  Cook  had  a gun-shop  just  east  [ 
of  the  public  square.  Jos.  Legg  was  another  early  gun-smith  on  north  j 
Main  street.  He  later  sold  out  to  D.  Oblinger,  who  still  runs  the  busi- 
ness on  Market  street. 


Christ.  Vogt  was  also  lately  in  the  gun  business. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

Benjamin  and  Jacob  Cox  had  a saddlery  just  north  of  McCorkle’s 


store  in  1821.  Landis  & Johnston  were  here  in  1834,  and  John  S.  John- 
ston in  1837. 


Later  harness  shops  were  the  two  Benkerts,  Martin  McNealy,  and 
Fisher  & Phillippi. 


CIGAR  MAKERS 


Very  little  tobacco  was  raised  in  this  part  of  Miami  county  previous! 
to  tlie  civil  war.  Our  early  merchants  kept  imported  ^^segars”  and  a 
brand  of  ‘Jwist”  chewing  tobacco,  but  no  regular  cigar  maker  was  located] 
in  Piqua  until  in  1856  when  William  Schroerluke  opened  a shop,  and| 
not  only  taught  the  business  to  a number  of  apprentices,  but  also  to  his 
four  sons,  Avho  have  continued  it  to  the  present  time.  Soon  after  the 
war  several  other  factories  started,  among  Avlioin  Avere  John  Lang  aiid| 
Jos.  Defrees. 


In  1870  Leopold  Kiefer  bought  out  Defrees  and  began  the  manufac- 
turing of  cigars  on  a larger  scale.  At  one  time  his  force  consisted  of  40l 
men  and  10  heljiers,  and  liis  hnislied  goods  Avere  sold  all  over  this  part] 
of  the  state. 


But  those  days  are  past  and  at  the  present  time  the  busines  in  PiquaJ 
is  confined  to  only  a feAV  of  the  survivors,  and  in  connection  with  theiil 
retail  trade.  Others  Avho  liaA’e  been  consi)icuous  in  this  line  Avere  Will 
theiss,  Chryst,  Kageleisen,  Koester,  Emniert,  Bussell,  Stelzer,  Dettmaiij 
Beckert,  Grunert,  Sommers,  Jaconiet,  and  Alsmeyer. 


ARTIFICIAL  GAS  COAIPANY 


That  part  of  Biver  street  betAveen  the  canal  and  Spring  street  AvaM*^' 
»iven  to  the  neAvly  organized  Gas  Company  by  the  city  as  a location  foiW^i^ 
their  gas  plant  in  1855.  Jos.  G.  Young  and  A.  G.  Conover  Avere  the  lead^fi 
ing  spirits  in  this  coniiiany,  and  by  August  of  that  year  had  a contraci 
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for  twelve  lights  at  jn-omineiit  street  corners,  besides  lighting  many  resi- 
[iid  stores. 

ly  in  1850,  the  city  gave  them  a contract  to  i)lace  a lamp-post  at 


naii}^  fine  gas  and  oil  wells  had  been  opened  nj)  at  Findlay,  Lima, 
lercer  county  that  in  1880  a coiii])any  was  formed  in  Piqua  for 
>ose  of  testing  this  territory  for  a su])ply.  Drilling  on  the  first 
ir  the  south  end  of  Wayne  street,  was  commenced  March  9,  1880, 
t to  the  depth  of  1,350  feet.  It  was  pronounced  a ‘‘dry  hole,’^ 
rig  was  moved  to  the  Thomas  farm,  in  Huntersville,  where  a 
w of  very  fine  oil  was  reached  at  a dei)th  of  1,107  feet.  For  some 
is  well  was  not  properly  developed,  so  we  do  not  know  its  real 
hough  gas  from  it  was  used  by  several  families  for  some  years, 
cas  also  puni])ed  at  intervals. 

e wells  Avere  drilled  in  that  vicinity,  and  though  showing  signs 
oil  and  gas,  Avere  not  permanently  utilized. 

887,  several  Avells  Avere  put  doAvn  near  toAvn.  One  oi'  tAVO  Avere 
'll  the  Cathcart  farm,  and  one  on  the  Frost  farm,  north-east  of 
None  of  these  AA^ells  produced  more  than  shale  gas. 

895,  Avells  were  drilled  on  tlie  Hildebrand,  Gear  and  McWilliams 
est  of  toAvn,  and  though  indications  of  both  oil  and  gas  AA^ere 
, the}^  Avere  each  “silently”  abandoned. 

ell  Avas  also  put  doAVu  on  the  canal  bank,  betAveen  Ash  and  High 
this  same  year,  but  i)roved  uii])rofitable. 

iv  test  wells  Iuiat^  been  drilled  in  and  near  Piqua  at  intervals, 
‘ either  dry  holes  or  furnished  only  a limited  su])])ly  of  gas,  so 
as  become  the  general  opinion  that  IVhpia  is  not  in  the  vicinity 
iluctive  field. 

fVug.  8,  1887,  council  granted  the  McGulfy  syndicate  a fi-anchise 
itural  gas  pi]>es  in  the  streets  of  l‘i(|ua.  This  compain^  did  not 
:o  their  agreement,  so  a franchise  Avas  granted  the  Mercer  Gas 
!ompany  on  Nov.  15,  1887.  This  company  took  over  the  ])roperty 
ndicate  and  at  once  commenced  Avork  on  their  line  to  the  Mercer 
elds. 

1 line  Avas  completed  to  Idqua  early  in  1888,  and  opening  celebra- 
re  given  on  May  28th  and  dune  19,  1888. 


maining  street  intersection  in  toAvn.  Some  of  these  old  lamp- 
e still  standing,  though  the  streets  have  not  been  lighted  by  gas 
; contract  Avas  given  the  Electric  Light  Company  in  1889. 


natural  gas  and  gas  wells 
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This  coiiipaii}"  with  its  successors  have  been  furnishing  the  citizens 
with  gas  at  an  increasing  rate  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a few  years  oiir  natural  gas  will  be  a luxury  of  the  past. 

STONE  QUARRIES 

Piqua  is  underlaid  with  a portion  of  the  Niagara  group  of  limestone, 
and  also  the  Clinton  series.  In  and  below  town  the  stone  crops  out  along 
the  river  bank,  and  in  the  quari  ies  very  little  stripping  is  necessary. 

Almost  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  kilns  for  burning 
lime  have  been  in  use  in  Piqua,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  j 
many  (piarries  have  been  opened  for  taking  out  the  fine  building  stone. 

Among  the  older  (piarrymen  were  Henry  Kitchen,  David  Stabler,  Jas.j 
Hamilton,  Harvey  (Jlark,  Dr.  Dorsey,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Hetherington.j 

Most  of  these  men  had  lime-kilns  in  connection  with  their  quarries,] 
but  of  late  years  W.  O.  Cofield,  who  bought  the  Hetherington  quarry] 
was  the  only  one  burning  lime. 

The  Clinton  limestone,  which  lies  just  below  the  Niagara,  is  of  a lighfl 
color,  though  nearly  as  hard  as  marble,  and  is  now  used  extensively  a^j 
crushed  stone  for  concrete  Avork  and  road  ballast, 
a flour  called  marble  dust,  which  is  used  for  many  purposes. 

Levi  Cofield  and  his  son,  W.  O.  Cofield,  Avere  the  pioneers  in  thh| 
crushing  and  grinding  business,  and  the  latter  is  still  interested  in  on^ 
of  the  three  large  jdants  that  noAV  make  this  feature  of  the  business 
specialty. 


It  is  also  ground  int( 


TELEGRAPH  LINES 


The  first  telegraph  line  to  connect  Piqua  Avith  the  outer  Avorld  wa 
the  old  National  line,  aa  hich  came  up  the  Troy  road  from  Dayton.  Thij 
line  Avas  ])ut  into  service  in  ISoO,  and  the  Piqua  office  Avas  in  the  Cit] 
hotel. 

When  tlie  C.,  P.  I.  R.  R.  Avas  completed,  a Avire  Avas  placed  aloiij 
its  light  of  Avay  for  train  order  ser-vice. 

In  1(S()0  the  Western  Laiion  Company  came  into  Piqua,  using  til 
railroad  poles  for  their  Avires,  and  a man  named  McMikels  Avas  our  firj| 
local  ojierator. 

He  Avas  folloAAed  in  1801  by  Julius  Ruby,  and  in  1862  Ed.  Mach' 
Avas  a])pointed,  and  is  still  holding  the  position. 

Se])t.  21,  1879,  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Avas  given  pe| 
mission  to  enter  toAvn,  but  never  did  so. 


I 
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In  1893  the  Ohio  Telegraph  & Telephone  Co.  ran  their  line  through 
I Piqua  on  the  tow-path  of  the  canal. 

In  1891  the  Postal  Telegraph  & Cable  Co.  installed  an  office  in  the 
city,  and  their  i)i*esent  office  is  a room  in  the  Plaza  building. 

TELEPHONES 

In  1880,  the  Dayton  Tele])hone  Company  was  given  permission  to  use 
the  streets  for  putting  in  a telephone  system.  This  company  turned  their 
proposition  over  to  the  Bell  people,  and  in  1882  an  exchange  was  located 
n the  Scott  building,  at  the  corner  of  Ash  and  Main  streets.  This  com- 
pany is  known  as  the  Central  Union,  and  now  occupies  a room  over  the 
)ostoffice. 

Tlie  Piqua  Home  Tele])hone  Co.  were  given  a franchise  on  Feb.  6, 
899.  The  incor])orators  were:  Stanliope  Boal,  W.  A.  KSnyder,  Henry 
^desh,  AVm.  Snitf,  S.  K.  Statler,  M.  G.  Smith,  and  Leo  Flesh.  Their  ex- 
liange  is  over  tlie  lT(pia  National  bank. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

On  Xov.  1,  1883,  the  Pi(iua  Electric  Light  Co.  was  organized,  and  in 
lie  sjning  of  1884  their  ]>lant  at  the  corner  of  AVater  street  and  the  canal 
;as  erected. 

' The  first  lights  weie  turned  on  April  30,  1884,  and  the  first  ])rivate 
welling  to  nse  this  new  light  was  that  of  Harvey  Clark.  The  first  arc 
gilt  Avas  at  the  Leowi  Clothing  Store,  Feb.  11,  1889.  The  company  al- 
,iady  had  a contract  for  lighting  a jiortion  of  the  town,  but  early  in 
889,  they  signed  an  agreement  to  light  the  whole  cit^c 

! The  small  20-candle  poAver  lights  of  that  date  have  gradually  given 

•rt  s 

‘ ay  to  the  inncli  stronger  arc  lights  of  the  present.  Their  large  neAV 
ant  is  located  jnst  south  of  the  railroad,  betAveen  AAbiyne  and  Main 
'reels. 

. It  Avas  completed  in  1900,  and  in  the  winter  of  1903-04  they  installed 
fhot-Avater  heating  system. 

112  ‘ I. 

r POTTERIES 

It  I ( 

‘i’  David  J.  Jordan  was  our  earliest  potter.  His  kilns  were  on  Main 
!|-eet,  just  beloAV  Miami.  Then  came  a Mr.  Benjamin  Riffle.  The  next 
' s a Mr.  Ewell,  and  the  last  Avas  X.  OAveger,  Avhose  pottery  Avas  on  the 
itli  side  of  Young  street,  betAveen  Main  and  Wayne.  The  mud  for  this 

Diness  came  from  the  SAvamp  south  of  the  Favorite  Stove  AAMrks. 

! 
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MONUMENTS  AND  MARBLE  WORKS 

No  doubt  there  were  earlier  ones,  who  used  our  native  limestone  for 
tomb-stones,  but  the  first  record  we  have  of  this  business  is  that  of  Lud-j 
low  & Underhill,  who  had  their  shop  on  the  corner  of  Ash  and  Spring, 
streets  in  1837. 


They  sawed  their  stone  into  slabs  by  hand,  and  also  dealt  in  Italian 
marble,  which  was  shipped  in  on  the  canal.  E.  Benson  was  the  next  in 
this  line,  and  had  his  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Water  street,  near  th( 
foot  of  Harrison. 


He  moved  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Ash  and  Wayne  streets  in  1875J 
and  sold  out  to  Geo.  McKee  in  1879.  Prior  to  1875,  J.  T.  Hathaway  liadj 
a shop  on  this  same  corner,  and  Daniel  Young  had  a shop  on  Greenfj 
street,  between  Spring  and  the  canal.  About  1875  Hummel  & Cardoni 
occupied  the  yard  at  the  corner  of  Ash  and  Spring,  Hummel  continuiii| 
the  business  until  he  moved  south  in  1885. 


Then  came  J.  A.  Flatz  who  occupied  the  old  yard  of  Benson  on  Easl|  j 
Water  street.  He  introduced  the  first  compressed  air  cutting  tools,  am| 
later  sold  out  to  Eby  & Hauk. 

In  1907  this  firm,  with  Jacob  Hirt,  D.  L.  McKee  Son,  comprise  tli; 


different  shops  of  the  city. 


BLACKSMITHS 

It  will  be  ini])ossible  to  name  all  the  men  who  have  followed  tld  f 
trade  in  Piqua,  but  we  will  give  those  of  which  we  have  record.  Jo 
Defrees  had  a shop  just  south  of  Sycamore  sti-eet  on  Main  in  1820.  B 


also  had  a “tilt  hammer”  run  by  water  power  from  Manning’s  race.  Th 


was  on  East  Water  street,  and  in  it  he  hammered  out  reaping  sickle 
horse-slioe  bars,  and  other  articles  of  that  class.  Wm.  SteAvart  had 
shop  prior  to  that  date.  Joshua  Wells  Avas  at  the  north-west  corner 
Main  and  Sycamore  streets  in  1829.  Elijah  Carr  made  edge-tools 
1830.  Ohas.  Cook  Avas  blacksmith  in  1831.  David  Johnston,  1834;  Wi 
Bodgers  near  Cold  Springs  hotel,  1837.  Eodger’s  shop  at  this  time  av] 
near  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  he  made  a specialty  of  shoeing  the  ox< 
used  in  the  construction  Avork.  In  a large  sycamore  tree  near  his  sli< 
Avas  rigged  a sling  manijmlated  by  block  and  tackle  for  turning  the  ox' 
over,  thus  making  this  part  of  the  job  much  easier  than  doing  it  by  bar 
He  also  run  a trip-hammer  from  Avater  poAver  in  the  creek  and  spriii 
at  that  point. 

John  Mahon  Avas  blacksmith  in  1837;  John  Graham,  1837;  C. 
BoAvdle,  1838;  Dodgers  & Butsch,  1839;  Henry  Gossin  and  Jos.  C.  Horfi, , 
east  side  public  square,  1839.  S'i 


F()f 
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KSome  of  the  later  blacksmiths  were  Chas.  Beston,  Jos.  Clouse,  M. 
Peterson,  John  A.  Gray,  Geo.  Davis,  M.  V.  Foster,  O.  Foster,  Sam.  Heit- 
man,  .John  Dabns,  .John  Reedy,  John  Reisenbeck,  .John  Bushnell,  O.  Birely 
and  G.  F.  Freyling. 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  SHOPS 


Many  of  onr  early  blacksmiths  made  Avagons,  but  the  first  carriage 
maker  was  M'.  R.  Crozier,  who  started  a shop  on  Downing  street,  between 
North  and  Greene,  May  5,  1835.  He  continued  the  business  for  over  45 
fears,  and  then  sold  to  Crozier  & AVilbee  in  Jan.,  1881.  They  quit  after 
I few  years,  and  the  old  shops  were  moved  away  in  1892. 

; The  next  important  carriage  sho])  was  that  of  R.  P.  Spiker.  It  Avas 
m the  east  side  of  AA^ayne  street,  betAveeii  High  and  Ash,  and  Avas  built 
jibout  1859.  It  Avas  later  used  for  the  fire  department.  In  1880,  Spiker 
)rganized  the  Spiker  AA^agon  Co.,  and  built  a large  shop  on  AA'est  High 
,itreet,  but  later  this  company  broke  up  and  the  business  ended. 


I Curtis  & Reed  opened  a carriage  shop  in  the  old  Reisenbeck  shop,  cor- 
ser  of  AA^ayne  and  AA^ater  streets,  Jan.  1,  1878.  Later  a very  large  factory 
|/as  erected,  but  the  business  lapsed,  and  the  building  now  belongs  to 
ther  parties. 

The  Enterprise  Car-riage  Co.,  composed  of  B.  F.  Levering  and  Chas. 
^ I'urroAV,  occupied  the  old  CheeA^ers  building  on  North  Main  street  in 
I 890.  This  burned  in  1894,  and  again  in  1902,  after  Avliich  they  moved 
cross  the  street  to  the  Reedy  building,  where  Levering  still  carries  on 
^ ,ie  business. 


A 

M 
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A coni])any  for  manufacturing  farm  Avagons  was  organized  in  1894, 
id  occupied  the  BoAvdle-Kitchen  factory  on  South  aA^enne.  The  shop 
as  burned  in  1900,  and  the  business  Avas  not  resumed. 

Blacksmiths  Avho  made  a sjiecialty  of  Avagon  Avork  Avere  Reisenbeck, 
innus,  Clouse,  Keves,  Huffman,  Enimert  and  Schlosser  Bros. 


COOPER  snoi's 

For  many  years  the  making  of  barrels  AAms  the  leading  industry  of 
e loAvn.  As  early  as  1810  Jos.  Porquett  had  a cooper  shop  on  the  east 
le  of  Alain  street,  beloAv  Sycamore.  He  sold  out  to  Philip  Ellis  about 
30,  and  the  business  continued  for  many  years.  There  Avere  no  doubt 
lier  early  coojier  shojis,  but  it  Avas  not  until  the  canal  aaris  o])ened  to 
(pia  in  1837  that  the  business  assumed  large  jirojiortions.  After  that 
te  there  AA^ere  many  shojis  along  the  canal  bank,  as  most  of  the  shipiiing 
IS  done  bv  boat. 
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Among  these  coopers  were  Samuel  Wood,  W.  W.  Wood,  F.  A.  Hardy, 
Stein  Bros.,  John  Weis,  P.  Fogle,  S.  Shephard,  E.  Stelzer,  Mathias  Shoe- 
maker, and  others. 

The  only  ones  in  the  business  in  1907  were  F.  Elbert  and  the  Shoe- 
maker boys.  j 


GRIST  MILLS 

The  first  power  mill  of  any  kind  in  Piqua  or  Miami  county  was  the 
grist  mill  of  John  Manning  on  east  AVater  street.  This  was  built  Id 
1804,  and  about  1817  a race  was  dug  from  that  point  north  to  the  river 
where  a dam  was  constructed  across  the  stream  in  a north-westerly  direc 
tion  from  the  head  of  the  island  and  under  the  bridge  to  the  opposite 
bank.  A breast-wheel  was  used,  and  after  the  race  was  completed  a saw 
mill  was  erected  just  east  of  the  grist-mill. 

AVm.  Manning  succeeded  his  father  in  the  milling  business,  and  ii 
1835,  when  repairing  the  old  mill,  fell  from  the  roof  and  was  killed 

This  old  mill  burned  in  1858,  and  soon  afterward  a new  one  calle<j 
the  Eagle  Mill  was  built,  which,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  var:| 
ous  owners,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1899.  The  old  mill-race  was  pu 
chased  and  filled  up  by  the  city  in  1894. 

In  1821,  Enos  Manning  built  a grist-mill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  rive 
near  the  present  lower  bridge.  John  Graham  purchased  it  in  1835. 
had  several  successive  owners  until  in  the  latter  eighties  it  was  converte 
into  an  oat-meal  mill.  It  burned  in  1892,  and  has  never  been  rebuil 

The  Johnston  grist-mill  at  Upper  Piqua  wms  built  in  1834.  It  stoo, 
where  the  ])ike  now  passes  the  old  school-house,  and  derived  its  pow^( 
from  Swift  Run  creek.  AA^hen  the  St.  Alarys  pike  was  built  in  1850 
was  moved  to  what  is  now  the  Ohas.  Kiser  farm  and  used  as  a barn,  j| 
it  is  today.  Remains  of  the  old  tail-race  can  be  traced  at  the  presei 
time. 

The  AVestern  grist-mill  Avas  on  the  north  side  of  Covington  aveii 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  any  dates  concerning 

A small  steam  power  grist-mill,  called  Bogg’s  Mill,  stood  on  t 
corner  of  AVayne  and  Market  streets.  It  was  moved  or  torn  doAvn  so< 
after  the  civil  war. 


In  Oct.,  1837,  B.  B.  Beall  started  grinding  in  the  “Merchant’s  Alilj 
This  Avas  just  beloAV  the  lock  in  the  canal  and  north  of  Sycamore  streij 
This  is  now  knoAvn  as  the  Lock  Mill,  and  like  others  has  frequeulj 
changed  OAvnership. 
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It  lias  burned  down  twice,  each  time  being  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale, 
and  of  greater  capacity.  At  present  it  is  the  only  establishment  in  Piqna 
using  water  power. 

On  March  25,  1891,  the  Miami  Flour  Mill,  on  the  south  side  of  west 
High  street,  was  started  by  Yager  & Smith,  and  under  other  owners  is 
still  in  operation. 

WOOLEN  MILLS 

The  first  woolen  mill  in  town  was  a small  building  at  the  south  end 
of  Spring  street.  This  was  built  by  Young  & Yager  in  1848.  It  was 
succeeded  in  1869  by  a larger  building  owned  by  O’Farrell,  Daniels  & Co. 
This  soon  became  the  property  of  the  F.  Gray  Co.,  when  the  capacity 
was  doubled,  and  after  the  Orr  Felt  & Blanket  Co.  obtained  possession 
in  1901,  they  also  used  the  old  oil  mill  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Syca- 
more streets. 

OIL  MILLS 

The  first  linseed  oil  mill  at  Bicpia  was  built  by  John  McCorkle  about 
1815.  This  was  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  river  a feAV  hundred  feet  north 
of  the  ])resent  Bridge  street.  This  mill  Avas  leased  or  owned  by  various 
i])arties  until  it  Avas  Avashed  aAvay  in  June,  18:>5.  Other  early  oil  mills 
Avere  those  of  Tho.  Bellas,  Tho.  Hale,  Asa  Lam])her,  John  O’Ferrall,  and 
'Dr.  1 )orsey. 

In  1855,  Delos  C.  Ball  ])iirchased  the  SaAAwer  6c  Son  oil  mill,  several 
miles  beloAV  toAvn,  and  sold  it  to  Orr  6c  Leonard  in  1870,  avIio  continued 
its  o])eration  until  it  Avas  torn  doAvn  about  1897. 

In  1854,  Geo.  C.  Defrees  built  an  oil  mill  just  beloAV  the  railroad  on 
W.  W.  Wood  bought  it  iu  1865,  and  in  1874  took  F.  Far- 
nngton  into  partnershi]).  In  1880  a large  addition  Avas  built,  the  busi- 
ness continuing  until  1903,  Avhen  the  property  Avas  sold  to  Louis  Brothers. 

In  1879,  Orr,  Leonard  & Daniels  built  a large  mill  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Main  and  Sycamore.  This  mill  Avas  bought  by  the  trust  and  dis- 
na idled  in  1902. 

Leonard,  Daniels  6c  Johnston  built  a mill  oii  the  south-Avest  corner 
[)f  Wayne  and  Sycamore  in  1887.  This  Avas  burned  in  1897,  and  tliough 
j'ebuilt,  Avas  not  again  used  for  an  oil  mill. 

Another  mill  Avas  built  by  John  Daniels  on  Young  street  in  1892.  It 
Iv^as  sold  to  the  trust  and  dismantled  in  1902. 

At  one  jieriod  Piqna  Avas  the  largest  linseed  oil  center  in  the  Avorld. 

Cotemporaneoiis  Avith  these  later  oil  mills  Avere  the  tAvo  fiax-straAV 
fills  of  Shalfer  and  Williamson,  Avho  Avere  forced  to  close  doAvii  in  the 


[College  street. 
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latter  part  of  the  ceiitnry  wlieii  the  fanners  in  this  vicinity  quit  raising  I 
flax. 

DISTILLERIES  AND  BREWERIES  | 

Clias.  Manning  built  a small  distillery  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in 
Huntersville  in  1805.  In  1807,  he  sold  it  to  Henry  Orbison,  who  joined  . 
Harrison’s  army  in  1812,  disposing  of  the  projierty  to  others.  This  was  ' 
near  the  river  ford,  and  Avas  destroyed  when  the  railroad  embankment 
Avas  built.  I 


J.  Carncross  had  a distillery  near  the  McCorkle  mill  in  1835,  and 
Graham  Heverns  one  across  the  river  at  about  this  date. 

Heall  & Weston  had  a distillery  and  breAvery  just  Avest  of  the  lock 
and  north  of  the  lock  mill  in  1837.  Other  early  distillers  and  brewers 
Avere  C.  lioss,  Tho.  Bellas,  Tuttle  & Porter,  Bothaas  & Lorch,  and  Johnij 
buttle,  Avho  had  a breAvery  on  the  island  beloAV  the  Bossville  bridge  in 
1835. 

Later  men  in  this  business  AA^ere  E.  Farrington,  Ploch,  Schneider, 
Schneyer,  Schmidlapp,  Kiser  and  Lange. 

The  Malt  House  of  Sclimidlaiip  & Kiefer,  on  Sycamore  street,  Avasl 
built  in  1880.  Additions  AA-ere  made  in  1881  and  later,  until  in  1907  they] 
occii])y  tAvo  very  large  buildings. 

SAAV  AIILLS 

One  of  the  liist  necessities  of  our  early  settlers  Avas  saAV-mills.  Asj 
early  as  1815  Sam.  Wiley  was  operating  one  near  the  mouth  of  Rush] 
creek. 

Manning  built  one  about  1817 ; Jolin  and  Abner  Keyt  had  one  north-j 
Avest  of  tlie  Rossville  bridge  in  the  tAventies  ; Simeon  and  Daniel  French] 
built  one  at  the  east  end  of  Water  street  in  1832.  This  Avas  afterward 
OAvned  by  J.  Hilliard,  and  still  later  by  BoAvman  & Reiter.  There  Avasj 
also  one  just  across  tlie  river  Avhere  tlie  railroad  embankment  noAV  stands! 
OAvned  by  Rowan.  These  tAvo  mills  used  the  same  dam  to  supply  theirj 
water  iioaaxu*.  Another  mill  Avas  that  of  Young  & Y’ager,  just  east  of] 
the  canal  lock,  in  1818.  Bolander  had  a steam  mill  in  the  north  par 
of  toAvn  for  many  years,  and  L.  Kershner  also  had  a steam  mill  on  North] 
Main  street,  later  moving  it  across  the  river  to  Huntersville. 

In  early  times  there  Avas  a saAv-mill  on  nearly  every  creek  near  PiquaJ 
but  at  this  date  (1907)  there  is  not  one  in  or  near  toAvn  except  one  oij 
two  portable  mills. 
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CARDING  MILLS 

This  business  was  another  early  necessit}",  for  the  housewife  must 
have  the  fleece  combed  and  carded  before  it  Avas  in  condition  to  l>e  used 
for  spinning.  The  machinery  for  doing  this  was  usually  run  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  different  grist  or  saw-mills,  so  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to 
give  a list  of  the  locations  of  tliese  industries.  The  first  record  aa'C  have 
of  a carding  mill  Avas  at  the  McCorkle  mill,  jnst  south  of  toAvn  in  1817. 
The  last  one  Avas  the  Koss  mill  in  Rossville,  Avhich,  though  having  been 
nsed  as  a private  dAvelling  for  many  years,  still  has  the  old  sign  aboA^e 
the  door. 

Some  of  the  early  carders  besides  McCorkle  and  Ross  Avere  John 
Stephenson,  Collin  Aldrich,  G.  D.  Elliott,  Tho.  Bellas,  Tho.  Hale,  Jas. 
Riley,  Jas.  Ensey,  Tho.  Clark,  W.  W.  Ward,  Stephen  Johnston,  and  Win. 
C.  Boat. 

With  the  passing  of  the  home  industry  of  spinning  and  Aveaving,  the 
carding  and  fulling  business  lapsed  many  years  ago. 

TAN  YARDS 

The  tanning  of  leather  Avas  carried  on  in  Pi(pia  at  an  early  date, 
and  though  at  first  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  hides  of  Avild  ani- 
mals, esi)ecially  deer,  it  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
town. 

iTlie  first  tan  yard  of  Avhich  Ave  have  autlientic  record  is  that  of  Jos. 
Montgomery  in  1809.  It  Avas  located  on  south  Main  street  Avhere  tlie 
^present  Wiley  yard  is  situated,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
I fince  that  date. 

I Montgomery  Avas  succeeded  by  his  sons,  William  and  Robert,  and 
( they  by  Martin  kSimi)son  in  1831.  We  are  not  sure  of  his  successor,  but 
j[  t soon  became  the  property  of  the  Wileys  avIio  are  noAV  Avithont  competi- 

j I 1011 

1 Win.  Johnston  had  a tannery  on  his  farm  north-Avest  of  toAvn  in  1821, 
jind  McClure  & Jenkinson  had  one  jirevious  to  1828.  Other  yards  Avere 
♦ those  of  Carson,  just  back  of  the  present  traction  office,  and  the  BroAvn 
f lannery  on  tlie  east  side  of  River  street  Avhere  it  leaves  tlie  canal.  There 
|im‘e  several  othei's  in  toAvn  of  Avhich  Ave  have  only  inconpilete  records, 
t |fiie  tan-bark  from  these  jGirds  Avas  nsed  extensively  for  the  early  side- 
' jyalks. 

I FURNITURE  AND  CABINET  SHOPS 

ill  No  doubt  there  Avere  cabinet  makers  in  Ri(]na  jU'evions  to  1820,  but 
I ur  first  recoials  are  of  that  year,  Avhen  Jos.  Caldwell  had  a shop  on  S])ring 
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street,  and  Montgomery  & Bennett  one  in  Union  Hall.  Jos.  Bennett,  !' 
succeeded  by  liis  son  Win.  P.  Bennett,  were  in  this  business  over  sixty  : 
years,  and  many  of  the  old  bureaus,  chairs,  and  poster  beds  in  the  county  i 
must  be  credited  to  their  Avorkmanship.  Kobert  Arheart  Avas  another 
pioneer  in  this  line,  his  specialty,  and  that  of  his  successor,  LeAvis  Hughs,  i 
being  chairs  and  spinning  Avheels.  | 

Other  early  cabinet  makers  were  F.  P.  Tinkham,  1830;  Cone  & Shan-  | 
non,  1831;  Benj.  MatheAA^s,  1836;  Walkup  & McClure,  1837;  and  R.  F.  , 
Cole,  1839.  1 

Later  furniture  men  Avere  R.  Muchmore,  who  OAvned  the  first  hearse  | 
in  Piqua;  W.  L.  Cron,  Casper  Brendel,  August  Fritsch,  who  Avere  folloAved  | 
still  later  ly  Cron  & Walker,  Wagner  & Groven,  and  F.  C.  Campbell.  f 

When  the  manufacture  of  furniture  by  machinery  became  practical,  i 
L.  C.  & W.  L.  Cron  started  a small  factory  in  Huntersville.  This  was 
in  1868,  and  they  were  the  first  in  the  field.  Later  this  became  a very 
large  concern,  and  is  still  in  active  operation.  ! 

A.  J.  Cron  and  Robt.  Kills  started  a furniture  factory  in  the  old  }< 
Rouzer  shop  on  north  Main  street  in  Jan.,  1881.  They  were  jiartially 
burned  out  in  Oct.,  1883,  and  in  Nov.,  1886,  moved  to  their  large  new  fac-  { 
tory  in  Huntersville  Avhere,  after  being  tAvice  burned  out,  are  noAV  doing  r, 
an  increasing  business. 

T 

Other  small  shops  have  been  in  evidence  at  times,  but  at  this  date  i f.- 
(1907)  only  the  school-desk  factory  at  the  AA^est  end  of  Ash  street  is  prom-  *{ 
inent  among  them. 

PLANING  MILLS  AND  LU^MBER  YARDS 

The  hist  factory  to  use  poAver  machinery  for  planing  lumber  and  . * 
making  doors  and  AvindoAV-sash  Avas  that  old  brick  on  River  street,  just! ' 
north-Avest  of  the  Cheeveis  corner.  It  Avas  built  by  Cavanaugh  Dills,  i 
about  1852,  and  the  engiDe  and  machinery  for  its  equipment  was  made; , ‘M 
by  C.  W.  BoAvdle.  Dills  sold  out  to  Dickason  & Moore  in  1858,  and  they|  i pi 
to  Bolmeyer  some  years  later.  Bolmeyer  sold  to  Gray  & Murray  in  lS79i  f: 
wLo  used  it  for  several  years  for  a handle  factory,  and  then  sold  to  E.' 

R.  Farrington.  It  Avas  then  used  as  a cooper  shop  until  it  burned  doAVR 
in  1902. 

The  next  planing  mill  Avas  that  of  Win.  Hnmphreville  in  1856.  This 
was  on  the  next  lot  north-Avest  of  Dills.  It  AAms  afterAAGird  sold  to  A.  G 
Butterheld  avIio  manufactured  truss-hoops.  It  was  torn  doAvn  about  the 
same  date  as  the  Farrington  building. 
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The  next  planing  mill  was  built  by  A.  A.  McCandliss  in  1804.  This 
was  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Wayne  street  and  Knudle  avenue.  In 
1879  he  moved  west,  but  returned  in  1882  and  resumed  the  business,  con- 
tinuing until  the  shop  burned  in  1890. 

Whitlock  & Rouzer  erected  a mill  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Boone 
street  and  BroadAvay  in  1809.  This  was  afterward  run  by  the  Whitlocks 
until  it  was  torn  down  in  1901. 

A later  mill  was  that  of  Hardesty  & Speelman  on  west  Water  street. 

About  one  block  east  of  this  mill  was  tlie  lumber  yard  of  A.  W. 
Wright,  who  sold  to  C.  A.  & C.  L.  Wood  in  1879.  In  1883  this  latter 
firm  bought  the  old  O’Farrell  car  shops  across  the  street,  and  moving 
their  yard  to  that  place,  are  still  doing  a large  business. 

Another  large  lumber  yard  of  the  present  is  that  of  Wright  & Kuntz 
at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  South  streets.  This  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  A.  Shade. 

Other  lumber  yards  at  various  times  between  1850  and  1907  were 
those  of  W.  W.  Brainard,  D.  Gray,  Barnett  & Chappell,  and  Jacobs  .k 
McLean. 


FOUNDERIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS 

The  first  iron  foundry  in  Piqua  Avas  that  of  Samuel  Clegg,  Avho  liad 
a small  shop  at  the  north  end  of  Downing  street  in  1840. 

C.  W.  Bowdle  had  a blacksmitli  shop  near  tliis  point  as  early  as  1838, 
and  a feAv  years  later  started  a machine  shop  and  foundry.  This  slio]) 
has  been  continued  by  his  sons  to  the  present  time. 

The  next  Avas  the  shop  of  Roiizer,  Evans  & Clark  on  north  Main 
street  in  1844.  Evans  drew  out  of  the  firm,  but  Rouzer  & Clark  contin- 
ued until  about  1873,  Avhen  they  sold  to  W.  R.  Gearhard  & Co.,  Avho  (piit 
the  business  about  1878. 

John  O’Ferrall  & Co.  started  building  lieaAy  machinery  at  the  north 
end  of  DoAvning  street  in  1851.  This  shop  Avas  burned  in  1872,  and  they 
j then  built  Avhat  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  ‘J4ar  Shops”  on  Avest  Water  street, 
t Not  succeeding  in  getting  orders  for  railroad  cars,  they  turned  their 
1 attention  to  tlireshing  machines,  cidei*  presses,  tile  machines,  etc. 

iThey  rebuilt  their  old  shop  on  DoAvning  sti-eet  and  moved  back  there 
in  1881,  but  later  entirely  quit  the  business. 

This  includes  all  of  the  earlier  sho])S  of  this  character,  except  the 
ploAv  factory  of  John  Reedy,  across  the  street  from  O'Ferrall.  He  later 
occu])ied  his  j)resent  sho])  on  north  Main  street,  but  (piit  making  ])lows 
some  years  ago. 
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PAPER  MILLS 

Tlie  paper  mill  of  Loomis,  Reiter  & Wall,  at  the  west  end  of  North 
street,  turned  out  their  first  paper  on  the  night  of  Oct.  3,  1876. 

After  several  changes  in  ownership  this  mill  now  belongs  to  the 
American  Straw  Board  Co. 

The  mill  on  south  Main  street,  at  Rocky  Branch,  was  built  in  1880, 
entered  the  trust  in  1899,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1901. 

OTHER  FACTORIES 

Otlier  factories  of  more  recent  date,  and  whose  individual  histories 
can  so  easily  be  learned,  are  the  Piqua  Handle  Co.,  The  Pioneer  Pole  and 
Shaft  Co.,  Favorite  Stove  AVorks,  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  Rolling 
Mill,  Tlie  AA^ood  Shovel  and  Tool  Co.,  Piqua  School  Furniture  Co.,  Fi-euch 
Oil  Alill  Machine  Co.,  The  Fillebrown  Shop,  The  H.  Sternberger  Mattress 
Factory,  The  Blackie  Twine  Factory,  The  King  Alanufacturing  Co.,  and 
the  numerous  knitting  and  underwear  factories  which  have  made  Piqua 
noted  as  a center  for  this  class  of  manufacturing. 

PATENTS 

Maii}^  citizens  of  Piqua  have  tlieir  full  measure  of  mechanical  genius. 
Many  i)atents  have  been  granted  to  our  inventors,  and  many  inventions 
have  been  made  tliat  were  not  })atented.  Among  those  who  have  been 
prominent  in  this  line  of  study  are  AVm.  VauHorne,  E.  B.  Rayner,  W. 
O.  Cofield,  Jacob  King,  John  Fritscli,  and  othei'S. 

The  greatest  invention  ever  worked  out  in  Piqua  was  the  Lorinier 
Automatic  Teleplione  System,  which  has  now  been  installed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Canada.  This  was  the  invention  of  J.  Hoyt 
and  G.  AA".  Lorinier. 

Hoyt  died  Nov.  6,  1901,  but  liis  brother,  G.  AA^.,  completed  the  inven- 
tion. The^^  occuj)ied  the  third  floor  of  the  large  building  opposite  the 
union  station,  Avhere  a complete  system  was  in  operation  for  several 
years. 

The  U.  S.  ])atent  has  lately  been  sold  to  the  AA^estern  Electric  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  controlled  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


METEROLOGICAL 
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A complete  record  of  the  storms,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  weather 
conditions  of  the  first  half  of  the  past  century  would  be  impossible,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  first  flood  of  any  proportions  in  the  Miami  river  since 
the  settlement  of  the  valley  was  in  April,  1805.  The  volume  of  water 
passing  through  Piqua  at  that  time  was  not  as  great  as  inanj^  later 
freshets,  but  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  many  tellings  of  the  story. 

On  Dec.  16,  1811,  a very  severe  earthquake  was  felt  in  Piqua  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  occasional  lighter  ones  were  felt  up  till 
Feb.  1,  1812.  Then  in  1816  came  the  cold  summer,  when  vegetation  was 
cut  so  short  that  during  the  next  winter  our  pioneers  had  to  subsist 
mostly  on  wild  game. 

In  June,  1835,  there  was  anotlier  flood  in  the  river,  and  the  next  year 
came  another  cold  summer  in  which  there  was  frost  every  month,  and 
snow  in  August. 

In  1847  was  the  highest  Avater  ever  before  recorded,  avMcIi  SAvept 
aAvay  most  of  the  light  Avooden  bridges  of  that  date.  From  this  time  up 
to  1900,  Ave  Avill  co})y  in  full  the  report  of  D.  C.  Branson,  Avhich  Ave  believe 
is  good  authority: 


Covington,  O.,  June  12,  1901. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 

Being  interested  in  the  meterological  notes  occasionally 
given  in  your  i)aper,  I feel  moved  to  give  a chronological  list  of 
frosts,  floods,  storms,  etc.,  for  the  ]>ast  fifty  years. 


I Avill  first  give  an  extract  from  the  ^‘Ohio  Farmer”  of  Feb. 
1st,  1852,  Avhich  says:  “The  lOtii  and  20th  of  January,  just  ]>ast, 
Avere  the  coldest  days  ever  knoAvn  in  Ohio.  The  mercury  at  Cin- 
cinnati Avas  from  12  to  15  degrees  beloAV  zero;  at  Columbus  20 
beloAV,  and  at  some  points  in  the  north  of  the  state  even  doAvn 
to  25  degrees  beloAv.”  I give  this  extract  to  sIioay  that  extreme 
cold,  such  as  is  quite  common  noAV,  Avas  nnknoAvn  in  Ohio  fifty 
years  ago.  This  extremely  cold  Aveather  killed  many  fruit  trees. 


1853 — July  3,  three  o’clock  p.  m.  tlie  most  violent  Avind  and 
rain  storm  of  the  half  century.  Wheat  shocks  and  fences  Avei*e 
torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  everyAvhere,  niiicfi  timber  Avas  de- 
stroyed, the  Miami  County  Inflrmaiy  building,  tliat  Avas  then 
being  built,  had  part  of  its  brick  Avails  bloAvn  doAvn.  Near  the 
middle  of  Sept.  (I  have  lost  exact  date,)  betAveen  tAVo  and  three 
o’clock  p.  m.  a clear,  Avarm  day,  a detonating  meteor  Avas  heard 
in  the  south,  south-Avest,  at  au  elevation  of  about  forty-fiA'e  de- 
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grees.  Its  course  was  from  east  to  west,  was  heard  for  ten  or 
twelve  seconds  Avliile  passing  through  a space  of  about  ten  de- 
grees. This  Avas  not  visible,  as  is  usually  the  case,  which  I think 
may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  located  from  our  point  of  vieAV, 
in  almost  exast  line  Avith  tlie  sun.  The  report  resembled  that 
of  continued  musketry  firing,  the  detonating  reports  following 
each  other  at  the  rate  of  about  three  per  second.  This  Avas  heard 
all  over  Miami  coniit}^  and  doubtless  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

From  my  knoAAdedge  of  detonating  meteors  I believe  this 
one  to  liaAe  been,  Avhen  heard,  near  70  miles  above  the  earth. 
I am  not  aAvare  that  any  account  of  this  was  made  by  scientific 
men. 

1854 — Wlieat  crop  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  Aveevil. 
Xnmerons  flies  dei>osited  their  eggs  in  the  Avheat  heads;  these 
eggs  develo]>ed  into  red  midge,  or  weevil,  that  Iwed  and  grew 
by  (IraAving  the  sap  from  tlie  new  and  milky  wheat  grains. 

1857 —  ^May  12,  six  degrees  beloAV  freezing,  very  late  season, 
apj)le  trees  did  not  bloom  until  May  20. 

1858 —  Oat  crop  killed  by  rust,  an  nnnsnally  Avet  season,  no 
ai)ples  or  other  fruits;  liglit  grain  crops. 

1850 — Tune  5,  severe  frost  killing  wheat,  corn,  fruit  and  all 
tender  Aegetables;  light  frost  on  July  3rd  and  4th  and  Ang. 
29th;  frost  every  month  of  the  year. 

18()2 — Oats  killed  by  rust. 

1803 — Ang.  30  and  31  killing  frost.  Dec.  31,  Avarm  rain  con- 
tinues until  late  in  the  niglit;  next  morning  Jan.  1,  1864,  heavy 
snoAV  on  ground,  Avind  bloAving  a perfect  hurricane,  mercury  17° 
beloAv  zero;  a cliange  of  75°  in  ten  hours.  Much  damage  Avas 
done  to  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

1865 —  May  8,  killing  frost,  fruit  crop  almost  a failure;  wheat 
injured  by  i\v,  rust  and  weevil.  The  potato  crop  promised  Avell 
until  September  Avlien,  by  reason  of  much  rainy  Aveather  alter- 
nating Avith  hot  sunshine,  the  crop  Avas  nearly  a total  failure 
from  rotting  in  tlie  ground. 

1866 —  September  18,  19  and  25,  great  floods  in  Ohio 
streams,  the  railroad  bridge  at  Piqna  was  carried  away  by  the 
flood.  Sept.  19.  On  account  of  continuous  rains  little  or  no 
Avheat  seeded  until  October;  from  the  same  cause  the  larger  part 
of  the  potato  crop  Avas  lost  from  rotting  in  the  ground. 
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1870 —  May,  the  Colorado  potato  bugs  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Ohio. 

1871— 72-73-74 — The'  canker  worm  ‘^^ncli  as  is  now  denuding 
some  of  our  old  apple  orcliards  of  foliage,  were  so  numerous  and 
persistent  in  keeping  the  foliage  stripped  from  the  trees  that  in 
many  places  the  young  timber  was  killed. 

1872 —  November  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  epizotic  among 
our  horses,  almost  every  horse  in  the  U.  S.  was  more  or  less 
affected  and  disabled.  This  being  before  the  universal  use  of  the 
electric  motor,  many  city  street  car  lines  and  omnibus  lines  were 
ou  a forced  strike.  The  winter  of  ’72  and  ’73  Avas  very  cold  Avith 
sixteen  days  Avith  mercury  below  zero. 

1874 —  Great  desolation  Avas  Avrought  in  some  parts  of  the 
west  by  grasshoppers  Avhich  left  no  green  thing  for  man  or  beast 
to  live  on. 

The  winter  of  ’74  and  ’75  Avas  A^ery  cold  Avith  mercury  eigh- 
teen degrees  beloAV  zero,  and  the  ground  frozen  four  months  Avith- 
out  a general  thawout. 

1875 —  Was  an  unusually  AA  et  season.  In  July  it  rained  al- 
most continuously  so  that  teams  and  reapers  SAvami)ed  in  the 
harvest  field  and  Avheat  and  oats  rotted  badly  in  the  shock.  The 
army  Avorni  did  much  damage  to  oats  and  timothy  meadoAV.  The 
Avinter  of  ’75  and  ’7(i  continual  rain  and  mud  Avith  mercury  at 
no  time  doAvn  to  zero. 

1877 — May  13,  seA^ere  frost  killing  all  tender  A^egetables,  A^el- 
low  fever  very  prevalent  and  fatal  at  several  points  in  the  sonth, 
notably  at  NeAV  Orleans. 

At  no  time  during  the  AAunter  of  ’79  and  ’80  was  the  mer- 
cury down  to  zero. 

1880 — The  coldest  November  on  record;  for  fiAe  days  mer- 
cury ranged  from  1 to  20  degrees  beloAV  zero,  folloAved  u])  by  the 
hard  Avinter  of  ’81  killing  more  than  half  the  frnit  trees  in  West- 
ern Ohio.  The  mercury  Avas  beloAV  zero  eighteen  days  and  AA^e 
had  seventy-eight  days  good  sleighing;  many  voters  Aveiit  lo  the 
April  election  in  their  sleighs. 

1 here  quote  from  my  dairy : 

188:1 — Saturday,  May  19,  cloudy",  threatening  storm,  seven 
o’clock,  p.  111.,  thunder  storm.  Our  neighbor,  Noah  Khoades  and 
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the  horse  he  was  riding  were  both  killed  by  lightning  just  as  he 
was  arriving  at  home  in  great  haste  to  escape  the  storm. 

Sunday,  May  20,  cloudy,  cool  rain  p.  m. 

Monday,  jNIay  21,  rain  from  north  all  of  last  night  at  8 
o’clock  a.  111.,  commences  snowing  and  snowed  all  day.  Temper- 
ature 34°. 

Tuesda,y,  May  22,  temperature  35°,  snows  lightly  all  day 
from  north  although  much  now  had  melted,  there  is  four  inches 
remaining;  the  total  snowfall  was  near  twelve  inches. 

Wednesday,  May  23,  clear  warm  day,  snow  all  disappears. 

The  corn  cro]>  of  ’83  was  almost  a total  failure;  it  was  late 


Shawnee  Bridge  Before  West  Span  was  Washed 
Away — Flood  of  1898 

planted,  kejit  back  by  snow,  wet  and  cold  and  was  entirely  killed 
by  frost  on  Sept.  9. 

1884 — May  29,  frost  kills  grapes,  fruits  and  vegetables; 
grasshoppers  seriously  injured  tlie  hay  and  oats  crop  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  clover  seed  crop. 

The  winter  of  ’84  and  ’85  had  twenty-two  days  below  zero 
and  forty-six  days  sleighing. 

1887 —  Severe  earthquake  on  Aug.  30  in  South  Carolina; 
many  lives  lost  and  much  damage  done;  the  shock  was  percepti- 
ble in  Ohio. 

1888 —  Sept.  14,  first  killing  frost. 
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1SS9— May  29>,  frost,  killiiio-  all  teiidei'  vogetatioii. 

During  Ma}"  of  this  year  occurred  the  great  -Tohustowu  flood, 
ill  which  many  lives  and  much  proiierty  were  destroyed. 

AViiiter  of  ’90  and  '91  at  uo  time  down  to  zero. 

^g92 — Grassho])pers  entirely  destroyed  clover  seed  croj). 

lj^95_May  12  and  12,  frost  killing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1890 — Mdieat  and  oats  greatly  damaged  in  shock  by  con- 
tinued rains  of  July  and  August. 

1898 — Clover  seed  cro])  cut  short  by  clover  midge  or  weevil 
working  in  the  heads. 

1900 — It  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers  that  the  wheat 


Shawnee  Bridge  Showing  West  Span  Washed  Away 
—Flood  of  1898 


crop  was  a total  failure  caused  by  Hessian  lly  and  o])en  winter 
witli  no  snow  ]Hotection.  At  the  same  time  the  red  clover  and 
strawberry  cro])S  were  nearly  a total  failure,  having  to  all  ap- 
jiearauce  siitfered  from  the  same  cause  that  destioyed  the  wlu'at. 

On  Se])t.  8 occurred  the  great  hood  and  stoim  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  the  most  disastrous  storm  ever  known  on  the  continent, 
yet  we  know  that  the  disaster  was  greatly  magnified  by  the  ])e- 
culiar  conditions  of  the  ]dace. 

In  conclusion  I make  this  note,  that  every  extremely  cold 
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spell  ill  tlie  last  fifty  years  was  iiiiniediately  jireceded  by  a fresh 
fall  of  snow,  and  at  the  time  tlie  ground  was  not  frozen.  1 

liesjieetfully  submitted, 

1).  C.  Branson.  | 

Mr.  Branson  left  out  the  freshets  of  188:M):)-9T  and  1898,  the  latter  '] 
date  being  tlie  last  really  high  water  until  the  uujirecedented  flood  of  ? 
191d.  ( 

The  following  is  a record  of  all  the  high  waters  in  Phiua  since  1847, 
and  were  marked  on  a cujiboard  door  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  Bowman 
homestead  at  MdS  East  AVater  street.  The  marks  showing  the  height  the 
water  rose  above  tlie  lower  floor. 


1847 25  inches 

18(i5 17 

18(;i; 211/) 

1 88:> •}<)  “ 

189.4 213/^  “ 

1897  29 1/^  “ 

1898  411/2  “ 

1914 ISOI/2 


This  latter  flood  Ayas  not  marked  Ayith  the  others,  for  it  reached  the 
middle  of  the  ujistairs  AAindoAcs.  AVe  aauII  not  include  a description  of 
this  terrible  calamity,  for  it  is  of  so  recent  date  that  Aye  could  not  do 
it  justice  historically,  and  Ayill  therefore  leaA^e  it  as  a starting  point  for 
future  observers. 
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East  Main  Street,  Shawnee — Flood  of  1898 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES 


ifliii: 
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WHILE  we  believe  that  the  usual  biographical  sketches  which  mak  lat ; 
up  the  larger  part  of  most  local  histories  are  not  necessary  t 
the  interest  of  the  work,  we  feel  that  a few  exceptions  will  ik 
depreciate  its  value,  and  as  these  few  will  treat  only  of  the  lives  of  thos 
who  have  been  directly  concerned  in  the  history  of  our  first  century  dijd 
growth,  we  make  this  brief  departure  from  our  original  determinatioi  rera 

Of  the  reminiscences  in  this  chapter  we  decline  responsibility  as  lip 
dates  and  incidents,  but  we  think  they  will  prove  exceedingly  in  teres 
ing.  I 

COLONEL  JOHN  JOHNSTON 
In  compiling  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  Piqua’s  most  promineil 
pioneers,  we  have  had  access  to  many  sources  of  information. 


And  while  minute  details  of  his  life  must  necessarily  be  omitted,  y 
will  try  to  weave  the  broken  threads  of  his  patriotic  history  into  sue 
form  as  will  give  the  most  casual  reader  an  insight  into  the  importai 
tasks  that  fell  to  his  lot  at  the  most  critical  period  of  Ohio’s  history.  I 

Col.  John  Johnston  states  in  his  reminiscences  that  his  fathe 
Stephen  Johnston,  with  his  brothers  John  and  Francis,  each  havii 
large  families,  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  tl 
Revolution  and  settled  in  Shearman’s  valley,  in  the  county  of  Cumbe 
land  (now  Perry  county),  Pennsylvania.  His  ])aternal  ancestors  we 
from  Scotland,  and  his  maternal  ancestors  were  French  Huguenots,  wl 
fled  from  France  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland. 


John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Avas  born  in  Ballyshannon,  Conn 
Donegal,  Ireland,  on  March  25,  1775,  leaving  that  place  at  the  age 
eleven  years  to  come  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Philadelpli 
he  obtained  a clerkship  in  the  Avar  de})artment,  and  later  Avent  into  ti 
mercantile  establishment  of  Judge  John  Creigh  at  Carlisle,  Penn.  , 


This  place  Avas  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  which,  under  Wayi 
was  forming  for  the  famous  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  nort 
west,  just  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  These  troops  Avere  moved  we  li- 
as soon  as  they  became  proficient  in  military  tactics,  and  Samuel  Creij 
fitted  up  a number  of  wagons  with  army  supplies  and  trading  stock, 
tending  to  accompany  them  to  their  destination.  Although  less  th 
seventeen  years  old,  young  Johnston  drove  one  of  these  Avagons  OAer 
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' ountains,  tliroiigli  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  Pittsburg,  walk- 
ig  beside  his  team  nearly  the  wliole  distance. 

Here  they  stayed  until  the  spring  of  1703,  when  the  army  Avent  into 
imp  at  LegioiiAulle,  about  20  miles  doAvn  the  river.  In  September  of 
lat  year  they  had  gone  doAvn  the  Ohio  to  ‘^Hobson’s  Choice,”  and  late 
! October,  with  Gen.  Wayne  in  command,  AA^ent  into  Avinter  quarters  at 
3rt  Greenville. 

Creigh  and  Johnston  had  continued  Avith  the  army  on  this  long  trip, 
id  during  the  Avinter  and  the  ensuing  snmmer  of  1791,  Johnston  made 
iveral  trips  betAA^een  Ft.  Greenville  and  Cincinnati,  likely  for  the  pur- 
,'se  of  overseeing  the  trans])ortation  of  his  emjiloyerls  goods,  and  thus 
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ame  acquainted  Avith  many  pioneers  on  the  route  and  in  Cincinnati. 
He  seems  to  have  left  the  enqiloy  of  Creigh  in  the  fall  of  1791,  for 
spent  the  folloAving  Avinter  Avith  an  uncle  at  Bourbon  court  house, 
itucky. 

j Here  he  met  Daniel  Boone  of  Avhom  he  speaks  Avitli  much  admira- 
(itiji,  and  he  many  years  afteiAvard  acted  as  pall-bearer  at  the  reinterment 
s^phe  remains  of  Boone  and  his  Avife,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Avhen  they  Avere 
oved  to  that  point  from  Missouri. 
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While  the  following  paragraph  does  not  coroborate  Johnston’s  reini-l 
niscences,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  judge  authoritatively,  but  rather] 
believe  it  is  a true  version:  ‘Mohnston’s  father  and  family  had  followedf 
him  to  this  country  in  1791,  and  had  settled  in  Tuscarora  county,  Penn.” 

The  father  dying  in  1795,  young  Johnston  returned  home,  and  from 
this  date  to  1802,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  his  doings.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  during  this  period  he  had  often  met  President  Wash- 
ington ; had  heard  him  read  his  last  message  to  congress,  and  after  his  ] 
death  in  1799,  Avas  delegated  to  take  part  in  the  Masonic  ceremonies  inci- 
dent to  the  funeral,  Johnston  being  at  that  time  secretary  of  Washing- 
ton Lodge  No.  59. 

He  was  most  likely  in  some  Avay  connected  Avith  the  government 
officials,  for  in  the  spring  of  1802  he  Avas  appointed  Indian  Agent,  or 
Factor,  for  the  territory  adjacent  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Having  fallen  in  love  Avith  a young  Quakeress,  (Miss  Rachel  Rob- 
inson), and  her  parents  ol)jecting  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  the] 
daughter's  youth,  (16  3^ears),  they  eloped  to  Lancaster,  where  the}^  Averej 
married  July  15,  1802. 

Tlieir  Avedding  journey  Avas  the  horse-back  ride  over  the  mountains] 
and  on  through  the  Avilderness  of  the  north-Avest  territory  to  his  station 
at  Fort  IVayne.  This  young  pioneer  bride  continued  to  be  a genuine] 
helpmate  in  the  trying  duties  of  Col.  Johnston’s  position  for  38  years,J 
and  during  the  time  of  their  residence  at  Up])er  Piqua,  Avhile  busy  Avith  the! 
duties  of  her  home  and  family,  she  Avas  also  identitied  with  much  of  the 
religious  Avork  of  this  vicinity.  8he  Avas  the  mother  of  15  children,  andj 
of  the  fourteen  living  at  the  time  of  her  death,  ‘There  was  not  one  but] 
would  rise  and  called  her  blessed.” 

It  Avas  during  their  first  feAV  years  at  Ft.  Wayne  that  Col.  JohnstoDil 
formulated  a policy  in  his  fair  dealing  Avith  the  tribes  of  this  sectiorj 
Avhich  made  his  presence  so  necessary  to  the  government  in  our  secouc]| 
Avar  Avith  England. 

On  June  1,  1810,  a patent  Avas  granted  John  Johnston  for  the  north] 
east  quarter  of  Section  1 ; ToAvnship  8 ; Range  5,  in  Miami  county,  Ohio] 
and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  bought  the  quarter  section  directly  east  o:j 
this. 

This  la  tter  tract  had  been  entered  by  Shad  rich  Hudson,  avIio  had 
erected  a commodious  tAVO-story  log  cabin  and  also  the  present  log  bariil 

Previous  to  this  date,  hoAvever,  Johnston’s  brother  Stephen  haq 
moved  to  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Avas  employed  as  assistant  at  the  agency. 
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AVliile  still  retaining  control  of  this  ])ost,  Col.  Johnston  leinoved  to 
Upper  Piqna  with  his  family  in  1811,  which  place,  earh'  in  1812,  was 
made  a government  agency,  and  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war,  all  the 
neutral  tribes  of  this  vicint}^  were  removed  to  this  ])oint  and  ])laced  under 
his  sui)ervision. 

How  well  his  influence  with  these  many  thousands  of  restless  Indians 
in  his  charge  was  received  is  told  in  countless  histories  of  that  war. 

He  was  in  attendance  at  all  the  councils  lield  at  ld(|ua  between  the 
I tribes  and  the  government  commissioners,  and  was  listened  to  by  his 
I “lied  Children”  with  more  reverence  and  interest  than  were  the  commis- 
1 sioners. 

After  Hull’s  surrender  of  Detroit  on  Aug.  IG,  1812,  the  northern 
I Indians  under  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  laid  siege  to  Fort  Wayne. 

I Col.  Johnston,  knowing  the  dangers  to  which  this  post  was  exposed, 
[asked  for  volunteers  to  bring  the  women  and  children  to  IGqua.  The 
iShawanoe  chief,  Logan,  who  at  this  time  was  living  at  I^p])er  Piqua, 
! responded,  and  with  a small  band  of  selected  Indians  accomplished  his 
I mission  in  safety. 

Incident  to  these  trying  times  we  will  insert  copies  of  the  following 
etters  which  are  of  a number  preserved  by  Ste])hen  Johnston’s  grand- 
laughter,  Mrs.  Gralilin,  of  Pi(|ua : 

Dear  Stephen : You  had  best  have  packed  u^)  in  the  best 
manner  possilde  all  the  skins  on  hand  at  the  store  in  })acks 
marked  and  numbered  carefully  in  the  usual  way.  1 shall  have 
them  brought  in  by  the  returning  wagons  and  transfered  via 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  to  Geii’l  Mason.  Any  time  this  month 
will  do  to  i)ack  them. 

Yours, 

John  Johnston. 


iir  ! 


And  in  a letter  from  Stephen  Johnston  to  his  wife,  ( then  in  Piqua) 
ated  Aug.  24,  1812,  (just  four  days  before  he  Avas  killed),  the  following 
dll  be  of  interest : 

We  have  about  400  Indians  here;  their  intentions  are  Aery 
sus])icious.  I have  moved  all  the  i)ublic  goods  into  the  garrison 
so  that  I am  noAV  unincumbered  by  that  business  and  if  it  AA'ere 
not  for  Mr.  Stickney’s  illness  and  Inn  ing  to  attend  to  his  de]>art- 
ment  I Avould  leave  this  ])lace  for  the  juesent,  cis  the  trading  es- 
tablishment Avith  Indians  is  at  an  end  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  28,  1812,  Ste])hen  hd't  U.  M'ayne  for  Pi(pia, 
it  Avas  murdered  by  Indians  of  the  PotaAvatomie  tribe  and  his  scalp 
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sold  to  the  Bi  itish.  His  remains  were  later  brought  in  and  buried  in  the; 
cemetery  at  Tjiper  Pi({ua,  a history  of  his  death  still  being  discernible: 
on  the  stone.  Col.  Johnston  was  in  constant  danger  during  this  wari 
j^eriod,  but  fortunately  esca])ed  death  in  every  instance.  Being  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  traits  of  the  Indians,  and  held  in  such  higli  regard 
by  the  j)riuci])al  chiefs,  he  was  continued  as  agent  for  the  government i| 
for  many  years,  and  was  a central  figure  iii  nearly  all  subsequent  treaties 
in  Ohio. 

When  Ms  farm  at  r])})er  Ifiqua  was  made  the  government  agency,  ^ 
and  wliile  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1812  it  was  Gen.  Harri- 
son’s frontier  headquarters,  a stockade,  or  heavy  log  fence,  was  jdaced 
around  the  ])iemises,  enclosing  several  acres. 


Col.  Johnston’s  Home  at  Upper  Piqua  in  1846 


His  large  brick  liouse  Avas  also  begun  in  this  year,  but  Avas  not  com-J 
pleted  until  1814.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  John- 
ston's ])rairie,  just  above  a large  spring,  and  about  90  feet  south-east  ofl 
tlie  original  log  structure  Avhich  had  been  their  home.  This  log  cabin 
Avas  afteiAvard  used  as  a gOA^ernmeut  store-house,  and  later  as  a school-] 
room. 

The  biick  agency  house  and  the  old  log  barn  are  still  standing  ini 
good  condition,  the  farm  noAV  being  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morris,  Avlio 
takes  great  interest  in  keeping  these  buildings  in  as  near  their  old-timej 
grandeur  as  is  possible. 

Ill  tracing  the  life  of  Col.  Johnston  doAvn  through  the  succeeding] 
years  of  usefulness  in  the  early  jirogress  of  our  tOAvii  and  county,  w(] 
find  him  ahvays  identified  Avith  the  projects  of  Avelfare  and  iniproA^ements 
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He  was  one  of  our  early  township  trustees ; was  instrumental  in 
erecting  the  first  subseri])tion  school  and  Metliodist  church  at  Tapper 
Piqua  in  1816,  after  presenting  the  church  an  acre  of  ground  for  that 
l)urpose;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Idqua,  and 
as  canal  commissioner  was  instrumental  in  forwai'ding  that  project  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  Piqua  merchants.  Tlie  course  of  the  canal  chan- 
nel through  Dayton  was  left  almost  entirely  to  his  judgment,  and  the 
extension  north  was  for  a time  under  his  j)eisonal  supervision. 


Besides  attending  to  his  large  farm  and  the  matters  relating  to  the 
agency,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  undertake  special  pi'ojects  where  a 
man  of  his  ability  and  experience  was  reipiired.  Thus  in  the  Piqua 
Gazette  of  Oct.  18,  1821,  we  find  this  notice: 


John  Johnston,  of  Miami  county,  and  Samuel  Marshal,  of  Shelby 
county,  appointed  by  the  state  legislature,  commissioners  to  lay  out  and 
survey  a new  state  road  from  Wa])aghonetta  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Auglaise  river,  to  Ft.  Meigs  on  Miami  bay,  Lake  Erie,  rej)ort  that 
they  have  finished  the  work,  and  are  under  obligation  to  a number  of 
Shawanoe  Indians,  and  also  Mr.  Francis  Duchoquet,  the  U.  S.  interpre- 
ter, who  accompanied  the  party  to  and  from  Ft.  Meigs.  This  road  when 
coiii])leted  will  be  the  nearest  route  from  Daytou  to  Ft.  Meigs  by  20  miles, 
and  the  whole  distance  from  the  town  of  Piqua  to  Ft.  Meigs,  101)  miles. 

I 

lu  the  same  pa]>er  under  the  date  of  May  28,  1825,  a letter  to  the 
editor  for  ])ublication  from  Col.  Johnston  gives  an  account  of  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  John  Bridge,  John  T.  Bridge,  and  Andrew  Sawyer  for 
the  murder  of  Logan  and  family  (nine  persons)  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  in 
March,  1824.  They  Avere  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Fall  creek,  Madison 
I county,  Ind.,  on  June  3rd  next. 


This  is  the  third  Indian  ‘T^ogan”  in  our  histoiy  of  the  north-west 
territory,  all  of  Avhom  Avere  of  different  tribes,  and  not  in  any  Avay  related. 

St  " 

In  1832,  Ave  find  the  folloAving  letter  from  Gen.  Vance  to  Col.  John- 
, ston  at  U])per  Piqua: 


Washington  City,  July  5,  1832. 

I have  had  an  aiipropriatioii  passed  through  the  House, 
Avhich  1 think  Avill  pass  the  Senate,  giving  the  SluiAvanoes  In- 
dians |2,000  per  annum  for  15  yeai-s,  for  an  additional  compen- 
sation for  their  reservation  at  Wajiaukonnetta. 

This  method  Avas  thought  more  advisable  than  au  a])))ro- 
priation  of  |20,000  iu  hand. 

Youi'S  i‘es])ectfully,  etc. 
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This  additional  compensation  was  asked  for  by  Col.  Johnston,  who 
took  a special  interest  in  this  tribe,  they  having  formerly  lived  on  his 
farm  at  Upi)er  Piqna,  and  who,  jnst  ])revions  to  their  removal  west,  came 
down  from  St.  Marys  in  a body  to  visit  their  old  camping  ground. 

In  1842,  Col.  Johnston  arranged  a treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Upper 
Sandusky  by  Avhich  these  last  tribes  in  Ohio  Avere  removed  to  the  Avest  the 
next  year,  and  his  long  years  of  service  to  the  government  terminated. 

His  services  had  not  been  continiions,  for  there  Avere  short  periods 
Avhen  })olitics  ruled  instead  of  justice,  but  his  faithful  Indians  remained 
loyal  to  his  guardianship  and  repelled  any  other  authority. 

Col.  Johnston’s  Avife  died  at  their  home  at  Upper  Piqua  July  24, 
1840.  This  bereavement  Avas  the  ])rinci}>al  reason  for  the  breaking  up 
of  tlie  old  home,  and  a feAV  years  later*  Ave  find  him  living  in  Cincinnati 
Avith  his  daughter  Margaret. 

In  June,  1840,  his  daughter  ^largaret  died  from  cholera,  and  he  then 
made  his  home  Avith  his  daughter  Julia  (Mrs.  Jelferson  Patterson)  at 
their  “Rubicon  Farm,”  near  Dayton.  The  deaths  of  his  tAvo  sons,  Capt. 
Abraham  Johnston  at  the  battle  of  Han  Pasquale,  Cal.,  in  1840,  and 
Ste])hen,  of  the  navy,  in  1848,  Avith  this  sad  death  of  his  daughter,  were 
severe  blows  to  the  father,  avIio  had  already  suffered  bereavement  by 
other  deaths  in  his  family. 

In  visiting  Piipia  several  years  later  he  Avrites : 

At  IJ])])er  IMqna,  May  31,  1855. 

1 have  s])ent  Iavo  Aveeks  this  day  at  a ])lace  once  so  dear  to 
me,  and  noAV  imule  so  desolate  by  the  hand  of  death.  Much  of  my 
time  has  been  s])ent  in  the  cemetery  among  the  monuments  of 
my  dear  mother,  brothers,  Avife  and  children. 

1 go  back  to  Dayton  this  day  and  may  never  return  here 
again  until  some  surviving  friends  may  br*ing  my  remains  here 
to  be  (lei)osited  by  the  side  of  my  beloved  Avife,  Rachel. 

In  the  Avinter  of  1800-01,  Col.  Johnston  Avas  in  Washington  looking 
after  some  claims  against  the  government,  for  su])plies  he  had  furnished 
the  Indians  after  he  had  been  succeeded  by  another  agent,  and  here  he 
died  on  Feb.  18,  1801. 

His  remains  Avere  brought  to  Piqua,  and  on  Feb.  22nd  Avere  interred 
in  the  family  lot  at  the  Upper  Piqua  cemetery  Avith  military  and  Ma- 
sonic honors. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a remarkable  man.  Loved  and  reverenced  by 
his  Indian  Avards;  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances, 
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and  listened  to  by  statesmen  and  officials  of  the  government  in  matters 
of  public  policy,  he  left  a record  of  faithful  service  of  which  all  citizens 
of  Piqna,  present  or  future,  should  be  proud. 

GEOKGE  C.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  Johnston  has  left  us  no  written  account  of  his  many  years’  of 
trading  among  the  Indians  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  delighted  in  telling 
his  experiences  verbally.  We  must,  therefore,  in  a measure  depend  on 
the  memory  of  his  auditors  in  compiling  even  this  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  County  of  Fennanagh,  north-west  Ireland,  Oct. 
19,  1793,  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1817,  landing  in  Baltimore.  He  ar- 
rived in  Idqua  by  the  Ohio  river  route  on  Dec.  27,  1817.  We  are  under 


George  C.  Johnston 

[the  impression  that  lie  Avas  a relative  of  Col.  John  Johnston,  for  it  was 
through  the  latter  that  he  obtained  his  license  to  trade  witli  tlie  Indians 
of  tills  locality.  At  first  he  was  a jiartner  of  Nicholas  Greenham  in  this 
trading  business,  but  later  bought  the  entii-e  ])rivilege.  He  usually  made 
his  headipiarters  at  ^AVapaughkonnetta,’’  though  his  trading  trips  took 
Ihini  to  nearly  all  the  Indian  villages  of  north-Avestern  Ohio  and  on  the 
IWabash  in  Indiana. 

His  goods  Avere  brought  overland  in  Avagons  from  Cincinnati,  and 
l^onsisted  principally  of  tea,  cotfee,  sugar,  tobacco,  blankets,  shaAvls, 
iright-figui'ed  goods,  kettles,  buckets,  saddles,  bridles,  knives,  ])OAvder, 
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lead,  guii-fliiits,  and  many  colored  beads.  These  lie  traded  for  furs  and  1 
skins,  or  cash. 

The  fnrs  were  later  sold  to  John  Jacob  Astor’s  agent  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
and  the  deer-skins  to  any  tannery  that  would  buy  them,  they  being  so  i 
cheap  that  50  cents  would  pay  for  a prime  winter  skin.  Mr.  Johnston  j* 
never  sold  intoxicating  licpiors  to  the  Indians,  believing  that  nearly  all 
the  trouble  from  the  red  man  resulted  from  its  use.  He  is  said  to  have  t 
dealt  honestly  with  them,  and  he  no  doubt  did,  for  he  retained  their  I; 
friendship  until  ])arted  by  their  removal  across  the  Mississip|)i.  He  was  | • 
adopted  into  the  Slunvanoe  tribe,  and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Nathe-  |l  j 
the-wee-law.  He  Avas  invited  to  1101113^  of  tlieir  feasts  and  dances,  in  after  | i| 
3"ears  giving  imitations  of  these  dances  and  singing  their  songs  to  many  |l| 
ai)])reciative  audiences  in  Piqua.  |V] 


■If 


I 


Geo.  C.  Johnston’s  Powder-horn  and  Indian  Note-book  . . 

^ ■ 111' 


The  only  knoAvn  record  of  his  trading  establishment  is  a note-book, 
in  which  are  over  125  unpaid  notes,  signed  by  the  different  Indians,  and 
rei)resenting  a loss  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  first  note  in  this 
book  is  dated  Nov.  8,  1829,  and  the  last  June  1,  1831,  just  prior  to  their 
removal  Avest. 

In  the  fall  of  1830  all  the  tribes  in  this  vicinity  were  gathered  at  St. 
Maiws,  Avhere  the^^  were  outfitted  by  the  government  for  their  long  trip, 
so  Johnston  removed  his  store  to  that  point,  and  remained  until  they 
left. 


'i: 

1 


Very  feAV  of  the  Indians  could  sign  their  names,  so  they  made  their 
mark,  and  the  note  was  attested  b^^  some  one  present  at  the  time,  usually 
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Geo.  Moffett,  Francis  Diiclioiiquet,  or  John  Elliott,  who  was  the  govern- 
ment blacksmith  at  that  time,  but  later  removed  to  Piqna. 
i Of  the  Indians  who  conld  write  their  own  names  were  Henry  Clay, 

I Martin  Hardin,  and  George  Bluejacket. 

I Clay  and  Martin  were  sons  of  Logan,  the  8hawanoe  Chief,  and  were 

^ school-mates  of  the  late  Major  Stephen  Johnston,  in  Piqna  about  1825. 

Geo.  Bluejacket  was  a son  of  the  old  Chief  Bluejacket,  and  was  indebted 
; to  Col.  Johnston  at  Upper  Piqua  for  the  small  amount  of  teaching  he 
! was  induced  to  accept. 

: Some  years  before  his  death  Major  Johnston  gave  us  tlie  personal 

it'  history  of  many  of  the  signers  of  these  old  notes,  but  space  forbids  fur- 
|!  ther  mention. 

After  his  return  to  Piqua,  Geo.  Johnston  bought  a farm  just  north 

!!  of  town,  and  also  built  the  brick  homestead  oii  the  west  side  of  Main 
' street,  between  Greene  and  North.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
I;  for  a long  time  Avas  the  champion  wing-shot  of  Piqua,  and  never  failed  to 
i bring  in  a full  bag  of  game  from  his  numerous  hunting  tri})S. 

In  Mrs.  Louise  McKinney’s  sketch  of  Geo.  Johnston,  she  tells  of  his 
experience  in  AVashington  city  in  1855.  AYhile  there  on  a business  trip 
•_  he  met  his  old  friend  Sur-Avan-nock,  the  head  chief  of  tlie  DelaAvares; 
i he  Avas  accompanied  by  fourteen  Avarriors.  An  actor  by  the  name  of 
AVard  Avas  playing  at  Carousi’s  theater,  “The  Merry  AAJves  of  AAJndsor.” 
The  old  chief  ]>roposed  to  Mr.  Johnston  to  accom])any  him  to  the  theater, 
' and  lie  agreed  to  do  so  if  Sur-Avan-nock  avouUI  furnish  him  a complete 
Indian  dress.  The  old  chief  took  him  to  his  room,  painted  him  carefully, 
did  ui)  his  hair  in  Indian  fashion,  and  furnished  him  a complete  suit  of 
buckskin,  including  leggings,  moccasins,  tomahaAvk,  scalping  knife  and 
; belt  and  a head-dress  ornamented  with  buffalo  horns,  Avhich  gave  him 
quite  a ferocious  appearance.  In  due  time  they  appeared  at  the  theater 
and  the  jilay  Avent  on — the  Indians  attracting  much  attention. 

)t]  , Air.  Johnstou  proposed  to  Sur-Avaii-nock  that  just  before  the  curtain 
HI  fell  at  the  last  act  that  they  Avould  rise  and  give  the  Indian  Avar-Avhoo]). 
bi;!  ! At  the  right  moment  they  arose  and  gave  a shout  and  Avar-Avhoo]),  Avhich 
eir  ; produced  a great  sensation.  After  that  the  Indians  had  free  tickets  and 
the  old  theater  dreAV  large  croAvds. 

gil  ! Other  reminiscences  of  Geo.  Johnston  might  have  been  collected,  but 
iil  i of  those  Avho  best  remembered  nearly  all  are  gone,  so  Ave  must  be  content 
|]Pi  Avith  Avhat  has  been  jireserved  before  it  is  too  late. 

I Air.  Johnston  died  at  his  home  on  Alain  street  Jan.  11,  18T(),  and  in 
I his  death  Piqua  lost  her  most  interesting  character  in  the  matter  of 
I Indian  vocabulary  and  tribal  lore. 

1 
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Originally  a French  trader  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Ohio,  oui 
first  knowledge  of  him  historically  Avas  Avhen  he  ransomed  Chas.  John 


FRANCIS  DUCHOUQUET 
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stoii,  of  Boteonrt,  avIio  Avas  cai)tnred  by  being  decoyed  to  the  north 


So-Ava]i-(ino-tlie,  meaning  “The  Fork.’’  He  seems  to  liaA^e  spoken  the  lan- 
guage of  many  tribes,  for  Ave  next  find  him  acting  as  interpreter  for  Col. 
Johnston  at  Up]>er  IT(pia. 

In  the  many  councils  held  here  during  the  Avar  of  1812,  betAveen  the 
tribes  of  the  border  and  the  government  commissioners,  Dnchonqnet  Avas 
relied  lipon  unreservedly  by  both  parties  in  their  interchange  of  agree- 
ments, and  it  Avas  no  donbt  throngh  his  elforts,  second  only  to  Col.  Jolin- 
ston,  that  these  contracts  Avith  onr  thousands  of  restless  Indians  Avere 
so  universally  kej)t  unbroken. 

He  Avas  Avith  Col.  Johnston  at  the  second  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1811, 
and  from  items  in  onr  early  news])apers,  he  must  have  resided  in  or  near 
Idqna  as  late  as  1828.  BetAveen  the  years  1829  and  1832  he  spent  a large 
part  of  his  time  Avith  Geo.  C.  Johnston  at  “Wapanghkonnetta,”  Avhere 
he  frecpiently  attested  the  signatures  of  the  Indians  on  notes  given  by 
tliem  to  Johnston.  AVe  read  of  him  for  tlie  last  time  in  1832,  and  the 
sketch  is  taken  from  tlie  Cumberland  Civilian : 

Died  at  Newman’s  hotel,  on  the  9th  day  of  January  last,  Mr.  Francis 
Dnchouquet,  in  the  73rd  year  of  liis  age.  Mr.  Duchouquet  arrived  here 
in  coni])any  Avith  tAvo  Quaker  gentlemen  and  several  chiefs  of  the  SIuiaa'- 
anoes  tribe  in  Ohio  on  their  Avay  to  AA'ashington  City.  In  consequence  of 
ill  health  his  conqaany  left  him  and  ])ursued  their  journey.  He  Avas  AAuth 
this  tribe  for  u])Avards  of  40  years,  and  acted  as  agent  or  interpreter  for, 
tliem.  In  the  Avar  of  1812  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a party  of  friendly’ 
Indians  Avlio  fought  for  this  country  under  Gen.  Harrison.  He  is  thej 
individual  Avho  rescued  Col.  Jolinston,  of  AJrginia,  from  being  burnt  at 
tlie  stake  by  the  Indians.  It  Avill  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  his  friends i 
to  learn  that  in  his  last  illness  he  Avas  Avell  proAuded  for,  and  attended  by 
one  of  our  most  skillful  jiliysicians.  His  remains  Avere  interred  on  the 
folloAA  ing  evening  in  the  burial  grounds  attached  to  the  Methodist  Church] 
of  this  toAvn. 


shore  of  the  Ohio  in  1792,  and  taken  to  the  AYyandot  villages  on  the  San- 
dusky. 


His  name  is  jironounced  “I)u-shick-et,”  and  his  Indian  name  was 


Thus  closed  the  life  of  a jiioneer  of  Avhom  history  (juotes  but  a single j 
jiaragraph,  and  Ave  are  glad  to  tind  and  preserve  eA^en  this  short  sketch, 
of  a man  Avhose  ])osition  Avas  such  that  his  inlluence  used  against  the  U.i 
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S.  Coiiimissionei's  in  council  would  undoubtedly  have  placed  Piqua  in 
the  arena  of  bloodshed  during  our  second  war  with  England. 


LOGAN,  THE  SHAWANOE  CHIEF 


The  mighty  Logan,  chief  of  tlie  Mingoes,  has  been  lauded  for  liis 
eloquence  and  humanity  in  botli  song  and  story,  but  another  chief  of  that 
name  is  not  one  whit  less  to  be  remembered  for  tliese  same  attributes  of 
character  and  generosity.  Our  Shawanoe  Chief  Logan,  spoken  of  so 
often  by  Col.  Johnston,  has  been  so  confounded  with  the  Mingo  chief  by 
liistorians  that  a short  sketch  of  his  life  will  not  be  out  of  jdace  iu  this 
volume. 

Logan,  whose  Indian  name  was  Spemica  Lawl)a  (High  Horse),  was 
I ca})tured  at  tiie  destruction  of  tlie  Mac-o-chec  towns  by  Gen.  Logan  in 
1780. 

! This  expedition  started  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  among  the 
! officers  were  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  Col.  Kenedv,  Daniel  Boone,  and 
I Simon  Kenton. 


Moluntlia,  the  head  chief,  was  brutally  murdered  by  a Col.  McGary 
after  he  had  surrendered.  His  family  were  taken  ])risoners,  one  of  these 
boys  being  our  Logan,  who  at  that  time  was  about  10  years  old.  Geu. 
|Logan  took  a great  fancy  for  this  young  man,  and  on  their  return  to 
Kentucky  made  him  a member  of  his  own  family,  iu  which  he  resided 
several  years.  After  returning  to  his  ]>eople  he  always  went  by  the  name 
lof  Logan,  sometimes  Avith  the  title  of  captain  ])refixed.  Logan  settled 
at  Wapakoneta,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  1812,  resided  at 
U])per  Pi(pia.  He  Avas  ahvays  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  Avhile 
[here  shoAved  his  integrity  by  taking  the  lead  in  several  hazardous  ex]>edi- 
|tions,  one  being  the  bringing  of  the  Avomen  and  children  from  Ft.  Wayne, 
land  another  Avas  Avhen  he  accompanied  Wm.  Oliver  to  that  ])ost  Avhen 
mill  jit  Avas  beseiged,  bringing  back  the  re])ort  to  Gen.  Harrison  at  r])]>er 
[1|  |lM(pia. 

Logan  took  an  active  j)art  in  behalf  of  the  Americans  as  a leader  of 
] I he  Indian  scouts,  and  in  Nov.,  1812,  after  returning  to  cam])  from  a 
iting  ex])edition,  Avas  accused  of  infidelity  to  our  cause  by  an  officer  of 
Kentucky  troops.  Logan  resented  this  ini])lica1  ion,  and  to  ])i'ove  his 
n%!'dlegiance,  determined  to  caj)ture  and  bring  in  some  of  tlie  hostile  Indians. 

In  this  endeavoi*  he  Avas  himself  captured,  and  in  the  figlit  that  oc- 
'"b  uri-ed  on  Ins  atteni])t  to  esca]>e,  Avas  mortally  Avounded,  but  brought  in 
|)y  his  companions 
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He  died  after  several  da^^s  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  atj 
Camp  Winchester.  Logan’s  dying  recpiest  tliat  his  two  sons,  Henry  Clay| 
and  Martin  Hardin,  (named  for  prominent  Kentuckians),  should  be  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  Major  Hardin,  could  not 
be  fulfilled,  so  Col.  Johnston  brought 'them  to  Pupia,  placed  them  in  I 
school,  and  boarded  them  with  the  Widney  family  near  TTpjier  Piqua.l 
The}^  soon  returned  to  their  tribe,  and  aftei'  their  removal  Avest  Henry i 
Clay  became  a chief,  but  l)oth  eventually  became  dissipated  and  quarrel-i 
some.  I 


Other  noted  Indians  liave  sjient  portions  of  tlieir  lives  in  Piqua  and 
the  upper  town,  among  Avhoin  we  may  mention  Little  Turtle,  Black  Hoof,| 
Peter  Cornstalk,  Bluejacket,  and  Tecumseh,  the  latter  siiending  a por-' 
tion  of  his  boyhood  here  after  the  destruction  of  the  Piqua  toAvn  on  Mad' 
river  in  1780. 


JOHN  McCORKLE 

One  of  the  most  jnominent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  early  Piqua 
was  John  McCorkle.  His  ]>arents,  soon  after  their  marriage,  removed 
from  their  old  home  in  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee.  After  several  years 
of  hardshi])s  in  this  region  they  continued  their  pilgrimage  into  the  blue 
grass  country  of  Kentucky,  but  the  rumors  Avhich  reached  them  here  of 
the  fertile  valleys  north  of  the  Ohio  river  finally  decided  them  to  again 
take  up  march  into  the  unknoAvn  Avilderness,  and  Ave  next  find  them  set-i 
tied  in  a small  log  cabin  in  the  Miami  valley  of  Ohio,  and  just  beloAV  the 
old  Indian  toAvn  of  Pi({ua. 


ftp 

rf 


This  Avas  late  in  the  fall  of  1805,  and  the  next  year  Joseph,  the 
father,  made  a])i)lication  at  the  land  office  in  Cincinnati  for  a patent  or 
the  N.  W.  fractional  (pmrter  of  8ection  20,  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the 
Miami  river. 

John  McCorkle  Avas  born  Jan.  1,  1791,  anel  was  therefore  nearly  1? 
years  old  Avhen  the  family  came  to  Piqua.  He  Avas  given  every  educa 
tional  advantage  possible  to  chihlren  of  that  elate,  anel  as  early  as  181(| 
was  prominent  in  the  business  interests  of  the  community.  At  this  dab 
he  built  a careling  anel  fulling  mill  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the  river  jus 
north  of  our  present  Bridge  sti  eet,  anel  the  next  year  enlarged  the  plan 
and  installed  machineiy  for  grinding  and  pressing  flax-seed,  this  heiu^ 
the  first  oil-mill  in  the  county.  In  December,  1814,  he  Avas  married  t( 
Margaret  Walker,  of  Walkerville,  near  Cincinnati,  anel  they  became  tla 
parents  of  seven  children. 

In  1818  he  started  a general  merchandising  store  at  the  north-wes 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  streets  and  Avas  soon  doing  the  largest  busii 
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ness  in  the  town.  Not  only  was  he  locally  interested,  but  like  others 
of  sufficient  means,  he  soon  became  interested  in  })rojects  outside  of  Piqiia, 
for  in  1821  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  Chas.  Murray  and  AVni.  A. 
Houston,  laying  out  the  new  town  of  8t.  Marys  and  advertising  their 
lots  in  the  Piqiia  Gazette. 

Another  notice  in  a later  pajier  reads:  John  McCorkle  of  Piqua 

and  John  T.  Barr  of  Baltimore  bought  that  part  of  Fort  M^ayiie  knoAvn 
as  the  ‘J)ld  Plat  of  Fort  Wayue,”  at  the  first  land  sale  there  on  Oct.  22, 
1823,  at  |1.25  per  acre.  They  later  sold  out  to  Judge  Haiiiia. 

McCorkle  was  also  interested  in  politics,  and  as  an  orator  was  prom- 
inent in  local  town  meetings  and  celebrations.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
i state  reiiresentative  from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Miami, 
I Shelby,  Logan,  Hardin,  Hancock,  and  Allen,  and  served  from  Dec.  0, 
1821,  to  Dec.  5,  1825. 

; It  was  while  holding  this  office  that  he  appointed  Stephen  Kowan, 
a young  clerk  in  his  store,  as  midsliipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  who 
i afterward  became  the  celebrated  Admiral  Rowan. 

. Although  McCorkle  did  not  serve  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  Avas  at  that 
time  major  of  the  Miami  County  militia,  and  helped  provide  the  necessary 
outfits  for  these  men  in  their  local  scout  and  defense  duties. 

I He  was  one  of  the  signers  to  a petition  for  the  first  incorporation  of 
the  town,  this  act  being  consummated  Jan.  7,  1823. 

He  was  also  an  early  member  of  the  Episco])al  Church,  and  Avas  one 
)f  its  officials  Avlien  their  second  church  Avas  built  iu  Piqua  in  1827. 

He  sold  his  mill  property  to  M.  AV.  AAlird  in  1827,  and  sold  his  store 
;o  Hilliard  Singer  in  June,  1821). 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Piqua  on  July  25,  1829,  and  though  less  than 
' )9  years  old,  he  left  a record  of  progressiA^eiiess  aud  enteiq)rise  seldom 
I 'ivaled  in  those  early  days  of  the  toAvn. 


Air.  AAJltheiss  Avas  born  in  Germany  A])ril  21,  1811.  He  Avas  brought 
o this  country  when  young,  and  sj)ent  practically"  all  of  Ms  boyliood  and 
aature  life  in  Phiua.  His  father  Avas  an  instructor  iu  music,  aud  Ger- 
dau, but  the  sons  received  vei-y  little  education  iu  Englisli.  AAJieii  the 
ivil  Avar  broke  out  Charles  eulisted,  but  Avas  rejected  on  account  of  his 
onth  and  tlie  solicitations  of  his  motlier.  His  mind  early  reverted  to 
cientific  studies,  Avith  a S]>ecial  interest  in  archa‘ology,  in  Avhicli  lie  Avas 
he  local  authority  for  many  years.  His  collection  of  ])rehistoric  arti- 
-icts  Avas  for  a long  time  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  any  in  the 
tate. 
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He  Avas  also  active  in  the  political  life  of  Piqua,  serving  at  ditt'erent 
times  as  councilman,  weigli-master,  assessor,  and  dicennial  land  appraiser 
in  181)0.  He  Avas  elected  an  active  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Arclueo-  | 
logical  and  Historical  Society  A])iil  29,  1887,  and  A\ms  the  founder  and  | 
first  j)resident  of  local  cha])ter  Ao.  520,  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  in 
1888.  He  made  many  friends  among  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.,  and  sent  i 
nnmerons  contributions,  in  Avriting  and  specimens,  to  the  Smithsonian  i 
Institute.  i 


From  an  injury  to  his  sj)ine,  Avhich  occurred  many  years  ago,  his  ! 
brain  finally  became  affected,  and  he  Avas  taken  to  the  state  hospital  at  ' 
Dayton  in  1891.  Here  he  remained  over  18  years,  dying  on  Aug.  3,  1909.  | 


Charles  T.  Wiltheiss 


This  sketch  Avould  be  incoiii])lete  Avere  Ave  to  omit  Henry  HoAA'e’s 
tribute  to  Wiltheiss,  given  iu  his  “Historical  Collections  of  Ohio.”  HoA\^e| 
visited  lff(pia  in  the  summer  of  1880,  on  his  second  tour  of  the  state,  and 
from  him  Ave  (piote : On  my  ai-rival  at  Piqua  I had  the  gratification  ol 

being  taken  in  charge  of  by  the  oldest  born  resident,  and  to  him  I aii][ 
under  “ever  so  many  obligations.”  This  Avas  Major  Stephen  Johnston 
so  named  for  his  father,  a brother  of  Col.  John  Johnston.  After  dust 
of  a fine  A])i  il  evening  he  introduced  me  to  the  KSocial  Exchange  of  Piqua 
located  on  the  ])avenient  in  front  of  the  tobacco  and  cigar  store  of  Mr 
Chas.  T.  MJltheiss.  There  I found  a lot  of  antediluvians — old  gentle|j 
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^ men  of  the  town  lolling-  in  chairs  smoking  and  chatting  over  the  affairs 
I of  the  universe,  Jujiiter  and  his  moons  inclusive,  which  they  often  do 
there,  amid  the  chiri)ings  of  the  crickets  and  tlie  amiable  disputes  of  the 
j katydids.  Taking  a chair  and  a cigar  with  tlieni  they  answered  my 
jj questions.  One  happened  to  be:  Have  yon  any  curious  trees  about 

:'here?  Oh,  yes;  something  very  remarkable.  About  two  miles  north  be- 
;l  tween  the  river  and  canal,  an  elm  and  a sycamore  start  out  from  the 
ij ground  together,  go  nj)  with  embracing  bodies  and  intermingled  branches. 
ijThe  next  day  1 Avalked  thither  Avitli  Mr.  Wiltheiss,  and  found  it  sncli  a 
»jgreat  curiosity  that  T had  it  i)rotograi)hed  for  the  engraving  tliat  is  given 
bland  named  it  the  “Wedded  Trees  of  the  Great  Miami.’’ 

Pi(iua  is  historically  and  ])ictorially  interesting.  The  river  winds 
ijaround  the  town  broad  and  mostly  shalloAv,  Avith  tAvo  long  old-style  cov- 
» iered  bridges  half  a mile  a])art,  stretclied  across  to  help  out  the  scene,  both 
I being  in  one  vieAv.  Only  a feAV  miles  above  Avas  the  earliest  juiint  of 
^ English  Indian  trade  in  Oliio.  The  region  Avas  a favorite  ]>lace  Avith  the 
1 Indians  and  the  Mound-bnildei  s.  the  remains  of  Avhose  Avorks  are  ex- 
i treniely  numerous  aiound  and  es])ecially  above  the  toAvn  in  tlie  river 
I rallev. 

t 

; Mr.  Wiltheiss  has  for  thirty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  oi)ening 
jtjiiounds,  making  ex])lorations.  He  has  in  his  cigar  store  a tine  cabinet 
k)f  relics,  and  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  various  museums.  He 
I j old  me  that  he  Avas  unlettered.  But  I found  his  hobby  had  educated 
diim,  added  interest  to  his  life  and  made  him  an  interesting  man.  He 
Ijliad  been  a close  obserA^er  of  nature,  and  this  is  all  in  all.  Nature  is 
riod’s  College  for  Humanity,  Avhere  old  Sol  sits  iu  the  Presidential  chair 
) lind  lights  u])  things.  No  one  that  closely  observes  and  carefully  reflects 
liroiii  his  facts  can  be  called  ignorant. 

(’APT.  WAE.  J.  DOAVNS 

In  grateful  reineinbraiu'e  Ave  coui])ile  these  fcuv  incidents  in  the  life 
!if  this  remarkable  man.  Practically  Avitiiout  scliooling,  lie  eventually 
iMccame  one  of  tlie  most  versatile  and  Avell-read  men  in  Piipia.  He  AAas 
i |lie  acknoAvledged  friend  of  every  child  and  dog  he  met,  and  Avlien  he  left 
nMcpia  his  absence  created  a void  Avhich  has  never  since  been  tilled, 
i Of  Capt.  DoAvns’  early  life  Ave  (piote  from  his  oAvn  I'eininiscences : 
j I Avas  born  in  Knox  counW,  Ohio,  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  27th 
*r  ^lay,  in  the  “Cold  Summer”  of  181(>.  Ohio  Avas  a ucav  country  then, 
jjiarsely  settled  by  impecunious  jiioueers.  My  father  had  saved  enough 
I'om  his  pay  as  a volunteer  during  the  Avar  of  1S12  to  purchase  forty 
cres  in  the  then  Avilderness  and  built  a log  cabin  upon  it,  in  Avhich  I Avas 
lie  ffi-st-born. 
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On  Feb.  11,  1815,  lie  had  married  Mary  Spry,  daughter  of  Wm.  Spry,  | j 
a revolutionary  soldier  from  Maryland,  but  a recent  pioneer  to  Ohio, 
Both  my  grandfathers  were  revolutionary  soldiers.  My  father  Avas  a manj  ^ 
of  limited  school  education,  but  considerable  force  of  character.  He  was!^ 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  being  a Methodist  Avas  also  a class-leader, 
exhorter,  and  sort  of  a local  preacher.  Our  cabin  Avas  the  general  stop- 
ping place  for  our  primitive  ^‘Circuit  Riders.’’  We  had  no  regular  church 
buildings  or  even  log  school-houses.  There  must  be  feAv  uoav  living  whoj ' 
have  enjoyed  the  honor  which  I have  of  sitting  at  the  same  rustic  table? : 
and  partaking  of  the  same  rural,  homely,  but  abundant  fare  with  Lorenzo i 


Capt.  W.  J.  Doavns  I 

Doav,  the  famous  first  American  evangelist,  and  at  another  time  with  tb 
venerable  Peter  CartAvright. 

John  Chapman,  the  celebrated  ‘Mohiiny  Appleseed,”  often  spent  tb 
night  at  our  house,  and  loved  to  argue  Avith  my  father  on  religion.  Or 
cabin  inside  Avas  adorned  with  wood-cuts  of  imaginary  Bible  scenes,  pi 
tures  from  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  John  Rodgers  being  led  l| 
Hmithfield  stake  to  be  burned  for  heresy,  and  other  like  exhilarating  su 
jects.  : 

But  the  “bric-a-brac”  of  Avhich  we  were  the  most  vain  Avere  the  tr 
phies  of  the  hunt — deer  horns  inside  to  hang  hats  on,  and  outside  bea 
deer  and  coon-skins,  stretched  and  nailed  up  against  the  logs,  with  g| 
occasional  otter  or  mink  skin.  i 
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Arriving  at  young  manhood  Capt.  Downs  became  a civil  engineer. 
This  took  him  into  the  canal  building  work  that  the  state  of  Ohio  had 
entered  upon. 


He  lielped  to  build  the  St.  Marys  reservoir  and  other  portions  of  the 
' Miami  & Erie  canal.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction 
work  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  System.  He  also  did 
all  the  construction  work  that  was  done  on  the  old  ^Merusalem  and 
j Japan”  through  South  Piqua. 

, He  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  state-line  war  between  Ohio  and 
I Michigan,  at  one  time  ran  a packet  boat  on  our  canal,  and  later  Avas 
captain  of  a steamboat  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississipj)i  rivers.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Helen  Penefeatlier,  of  Celina,  in  1837,  and  moved  to  Piqua 
.that  year.  Though  his  work  required  his  absence  from  Piqua  many 
1 times,  he  always  regarded  this  as  his  liome,  and  his  interest  in  the  town 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  improvements  he  initiated  in  the  way  of 
street  paving,  sewering,  and  parks  Avhile  he  was  street  commissioner. 
After  living  happily  together  for  61  years  his  wife  died  in  1898,  and  the 
old  cai)tain  Avent  to  Black  RiA^er  Falls,  Wisconsin,  to  live  Avith  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  P.  B.  Castle.  Here  he  was  made  as  comfortable  and  happy 
as  Avas  possible,  but  his  heart  turned  back  to  the  scenes  and  friends  of 
old  Piqua,  as  may  be  readily  detected  in  his  frequent  letters  to  the  local 
press. 

He  died  June  20,  1907,  at  an  age  of  91  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Black  RIa  er  Falls.  The  following  characteristic  epitaph,  written  by  him 
'Gif  some  years  ago,  will  bring  to  mind  many  of  his  jovial  traits: 

Here  I lie  on  the  flat  of  my  back. 

Feeling  uncommonly  aisy; 

With  the  end  of  my  nose  and  the  tip  of  my  toes 
Turned  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisy. 

AVe  Avill  add  just  one  more  incident  of  Capt.  Doaviis’  reminiscences, 
iteing  an  account  of  one  of  the  ])olitical  meetings  in  the  famous  presideu- 
Jal  campaign  of  1810: 

XortliAvestern  Ohio  Avas  at  that  time,  as  noAV,  the  Gibraltar  of  Democ- 
jpacy  and  the  Whig  manager  resolved  to  “beard  the  lion  in  his  den.” 


\ They  had  large  posters  struck  in  huge  dis])lay  type,  headed  in  very 
iirge  black  letters, 

“CoAiE  TO  THE  Rescue.” 


p. 

i 


These  i)osters,  announcing  a great  mass  meeting  at  St.  Alarys,  to  be 
ihli-essed  by  Harrison,  Coi'win  and  ofhers,  on  a certain  date,  Avere  scat- 
‘red  broadcast  over  the  adjacent  conn  fry. 
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As  Whigs  were  few  and  far  between  in  that  locality  the  party  had 
to  rely  on  Montgomery,  Clark,  Champaign  and  Miami  for  the  bulk  of  their  H 
audience,  they  formed  an  imposing  procession  in  Troy  and  Piqua  of  per- 
haps a mile  long  headed  by  a band,  the  speakers’  carriage,  other  carriages, 
buggies,  stage  coaches,  spring  wagons,  road  wagons  on  one  of  which  was 
a Buckeye  log  cabin,  with  the  usual  embellishments,  on  two  strong  wag- 
ons, coupled  with  a long  reach,  was  mounted  a large  canoe.  | 

Behind  came  men  on  horseback,  afoot,  or  any  way  to  get  there;  the  | ( 
whole  cavalcade  was  profusely  decorated  with  bunting  and  enlivened  by  I 
the  music  of  several  bands  alternating.  i 

At  Minster  it  was  their  boast  that  no  Whig  vote  ever  had  been,  or  j 
ever  shold  be  cast  in  Jackson  township.  | 

8ome  astute  wag  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a colossal  effigy  of  ; 
General  Harrison,  clothed  in  full  uniform,  with  a cocked  hat  and  tin  j 
sword,  fastened  a long  line  around  his  neck,  Avith  the  ends  tied  to  a tree ; 
on  o}q:>osite  sides  of  the  road  over  which  the  procession  was  compelled 
to  pass.  i 

The  effigy  with  the  significant  heading  of  the  poster,  ‘^Conie  to  the  i 
Bescue,”  was  secured  across  the  breast  of  the  figure.  Then  the  figure 
was  suspended  some  sixty  feet  above  the  roadway.  j, 

Mr.  CoiAvin,  who  Avas  in  the  lead,  quickly  saw  the  applicability  of  the  ii 
joke.  He  halted  the  procession,  jumped  out  and  called  up  the  marslialSj 
of  the  ])rocession,  told  each  to  return  to  his  delegation,  and  said : “Whenj 
I raise  the  flag  and  Avave  it  thus,  all  of  Amu  simultaneously  will  give  tliree 
cheers  for  Ti])j)ecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,  in  stentorian  voice,”  Avhich  Avas 
done,  thus  re])aying  the  intended  insult  in  kind,  as  a Whig  cheer  Ava^' 
never  heard  in  that  locality  before. 

Coi'Avin’s  (piick  perce])tion  and  jirompt  action  turned  the  incideir 
into  a good  joke  allaying  all  hostile  feeling.  He  ordered  the  processior 
to  move  on,  Avhich  it  did  amid  ribald  songs,  bands  playing  and  flags  flying 

Avithout  any  attempt  to  dislodge  the  effigw.  , 

line 

They  arrived  at  St.  Marys  the  evening  before  the  meeting  amid  mud' 
excitement  and  but  feAv  cordial  greetings.  ^ 

The  Mercer  reservoir  Avas  then  under  construction,  employing  six  t 
eight  hundred  men,  all  Democrats,  and  they  Avith  all  the  Democrats  froi 
the  country  attended,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  big  Whig  meetiiq  ^ 
making  the  croAvd  nearly  equally  divided. 

Under  such  circumstances  personal  collisions  AAmre  of  fre(pient  occir 
rence  I knoAV,  for  I aa  as  there.  I emerged  from  that  croAvd  minus  nio.‘ 
of  my  clothes,  but  plus  a beautiful  black  eye.  Tjj^, 
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8iicli  is  a syiiO])sis  of  Ohio  ])olitics  sixty  years  ago.  Has  it  improved 
any  since?  Gratefully  your  friend, 

W.  J.  Downs. 

IG:MINISCEX(d:S 


Of  IhQUA  In  the  Days  When  It  AVas  A A^illage 

i 

! Contributed  by  Philo  RumHey,  of  2106  California  Street,  Oinalia.  Neb. 

I Onialia,  Neb.,  Sejd.  29,  1901. 

‘ Air.  Editor:  Pi(]iia  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a good 

many  ])rominent  citizens  between  1821  and  1830,  considering  it 
had  oidy  about  150  inhabitants. 

I AAdlliam  AIcLean  was  a yonng  lawyer  and  a member  of  Gon- 

gress  from  that  district.  In  religion  lie  was  a Alethodist,  and 
the  Methodists  were  in  the  ascendency  in  those  days,  gave  tone 
to  society  botli  moially  and  jiolitically  and  elected  AIcLean  to 
I Congress.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Piqna's. 

Col.  John  Johnston  Avas  a V.  S.  officer,  Indian  agent  for  the 
Sliawnee  Indians  and  also  several  otlier  tribes.  He  lived  two 
miles  nj)  the  liver  on  a farm  whicli  he  called  “U])])er  Piqna.” 

I His  residence  was  a regular  mansion  in  accordance  with  the 

times.  The  farm  was  one  of  the  best  I ever  saw. 

5 K.  A'onng  was  a lawyer,  surveyor,  ])olitician  and  Alajor  Gen- 

j;  eral  in  the  State  Alilitia.  Surveying  was  rather  his  favorite. 

,!  All  Northern  Ohio  was  very  spaisely  settled  and  furnished,  of 
course,  a great  deal  of  work  for  surveyors.  He  maiiiied  out  and 
I laid  out  the  city  of  Ft.  AAhiyne.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cnited 
States  Senate,  and  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  beaten.  He  had 
t a ha])])y  way  of  telling  stories.  Take  him  for  all  and  all  I never 
knew  a better  gentleman. 

I' 

;i  Colonel  T.  B.  ATui  Horne  was  Begister  of  the  Land  Office. 

I By  jirofession  he  was  a soldier.  He  was  a colonel  in  Detroit  at 
I the  time  of  Hnll's  surrender.  He  and  (5iss  both  tried  to  ])er- 
I snade  Hull  to  fight  and  not  surrender,  and  when  they  saw  the 
I English  army  crossing  over  fi-om  Alalden  they  wished  to  touch 
I ot1‘  the  cannons.  AVhen  the  English  entered  the  fort,  instead  of 
I giving  11])  their  swords  to  the  English  they  broke  them  to  jiieces. 

1 History  gives  Cass  the  credit  but  the  (5)lomd  was  not  mentioned. 

I The  Colonel  was  one  of  Piipia's  best  citizens. 
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There  Avere  two  or  tliree  good  stores  but  the  best  one  was 
owned  by  John  McCorkle,  and  there  was  no  better  one  this  side 
of  Cincinnati.  He  Avas  elected  to  the  legislature,  AA^ent  to  Co- 
Inmbns,  took  cold  from  sleeping  in  cold,  damp  sheets,  resigned 
his  seat,  came  home  and  died  after  a long  sickness. 

There  AA'ere  tAAm  good  physicians  there  then,  Drs.  Hender- 
shott  and  O’Ferrall.  They  AA^ere  both  ordinary  men  outside  of 
their  profession. 

The  Ibqna  Gazette  AAms  a good  AA^eekly  paper  owned,  pub- 
lished and  edited  by  Win.  H.  Barrington,  a Aery  nice,  clev^er  gen- 
tleman. 

There  AA^ere  tAAu)  very  good  taverns,  one  kept  by  Colonel  Ben- 
nett, (and  it  took  the  cream  of  the  business). 

Mr.  Bennett  kept  it  for  a good  many  years,  sold  out,  went 
to  Cincinnati,  rented  the  Gibson  House  and  made  a success  of 
it  as  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Cincinnati.  The  other  house  Avas 
OAvned  and  kept  by  John  Tamplin.  He  was  a prince  of  a land- 
lord as  his  Avife  Avas  a princess  of  a landlady. 

To  be  a landlady  in  those  days  Avas  by  no  means  to  be  a 
mere  boarder. 


We  lived  tAvo  miles  and  a half  south  of  Piqna,  not  on  a farm 
but  a piece  of  heavily  timbered  land.  There  Avas  a hole  in  the 
timber  big  enough  for  the  sun  to  shine  a little.  I had  some 
chickens  and  the}"  lived  Avell  on  the  fat  of  the  land — beech  nuts. 
Sometimes  Ave  had  a feAV  eggs  to  sell  and  I took  them  to  Piqna 
in  a small  pail  and  sold  them  for  30c  a dozen. 

One  time  1 had  sold  them  to  the  clerk  in  the  McCorkle  store, 
started  home,  Avent  half  a block,  and  there  a boy  met  me  and 
accused  me  of  letting  his  horse  loose  that  Avas  tied  to  a post  in 
front  of  a Avarehonse.  Then  another  boy  met  me  and  both  ac- 
cused me  of  stealing  the  horse,  Avliich,  of  course,  I kneAV  nothing 
about.  The  end  of  it  Avas  a light  betAveen  the  boy  avIio  OAvned 
the  horse  and  myself.  We  were  finally  ])arted  Avithont  either  of 
ns  Avhip])ing,  but  of  course  I thought  that  I had  the  best  of  him. 


A short  time  after  Mr.  McLean  gave  this  boy,  Avhose  name 
Avas  Ormsby  Mitchel,  a cadetship  in  the  army.  He  graduated  ^ 
high  but  resigned  and  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy  and 
became  one  of  the  best  astronomers  in  the  Avorld. 
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When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  a major 
generalship.  He  had  liardly  got  his  army  organized  when  he 
took  the  yellow  fever  and  died. 

The  clerk  I took  the  eggs  to  at  McCorkle’s  store  was  named 
Stephen  Rowan.  Mr.  McCorkle  made  liiin  a midshi])inan  and  he 
went  on  board  his  ship.  There  was  no  Annapolis  in  those  days 
and  he  never  left  tlie  navy  until  lie  became  rear  admiral  and  was 
retired. 

My  destiny  was  finally  to  move  to  Ft.  Wayne  wliere  T tried 
to  make  my  mark  as  a hotel  man.  P.  R. 

Mr.  Riimsey  died  at  Omaha  in  October,  1902. 

JOHN  F.  McKinney 

In  1901,  Capt.  E.  S.  Williams,  of  Troy,  compiled  a sketch  of  McKin- 
ney’s life,  from  which  we  Avill  quote,  and  will  also  give  Mr.  McKinney’s 
own  reminiscences  of  the  early  bench  and  bar  of  Miami  county,  written 
by  him  in  1901 : 

To  the  younger  generation  tlie  articles  on  the  congressmen  who  rep- 
resented the  districts  of  which  Miami  county  was  a ])art  may  have  been 
dull  reading,  but  now  the  writer  narrates  events  fresh  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  who  have  kept  jiace  with  the  history  of  the  nation  and  state. 
In  the  exciting  and  now  historical  campaign  of  1862  Hon.  John  F. 
McKinney,  of  Piqua,  was  elected  to  the  J8th  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District,  composed  of  Miami,  Darke,  Shelby,  Logan  and  Champaign 
counties.  Frank  McKinney,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  old  and  young, 
was  born  on  a farm  two  miles  north  of  Piqua  A|)ril  12,  1827,  and  during 
his  boyhood  he  Avorked  upon  his  father’s  farm  and  attended  a country 
school  until  the  years  of  young  manhood,  Avhen  he  finished  his  education 
at  the  O.  W.  U.  at  Delaware.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  ]>ractice 
ill  1850. 

His  father,  John  R.  McKinney,  was  one  of  the  first  jiioneers  of  Miami 
county  and  entered  a section  of  land  in  1801,  Avhen  there  were  only  three 
other  ])ermanent  settlers  north  of  Piipia.  Frank  McKinney's  grandfather 
Avas  a soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  belonging  to  the  Third  I’ennsyl- 
vania  regiment.  He  Avas  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Ft.  Wash- 
ington. He  Avas  Avounded  in  the  battle  of  PrandyAvine  and  bore  the  scars 
of  his  Avounds  to  his  grave. 

Frank  McKinney  Avas  a Democrat  of  the  Jefi'erson  ty]>e,  bold,  open 
and  fearless  in  his  ojiinions.  He  Avas  only  :>5  years  of  age  Avhen  selected 
by  his  iiarty  as  their  congressional  standard  bearer  to  make  the  race  in 
a R(‘pnblican  district  against  the  able,  ehxpient  and  ])0|)ular  William 
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H.  West,  of  Bellefoiitaiiie.  The  campaign  was  a fight  from  start  to  finish, 
but  Mr.  McKinney  was  elected  bv  a majority  of  225.  His  devotion  to  his 
]>arty  Avas  ninpiestioned  and  his  victory  over  Judge  West  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  ])arty  in  the  Fourth  District,  and  by  the  force  of  his  infinence 
he  was  able  to  control  to  a large  extent  the  extreme  bitterness  that  then 
existed  in  the  Democratic  ])arty  of  the  upper  Miami  valley  against  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  tlie  Pepnblican  party.  He  Avas  ready  and  Avilling  to 
aid  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  He  belieA^ed  in  standing  by  the 
Union  of  the  fathers  and  the  flag  of  his  country,  yet  he  yielded  not  one  ,, 
jot  or  tittle  of  his  ])olitical  convictions  to  the  storm  of  partisanship  that 
then  j)revailed.  Ho  bold  and  free  Avas  he  in  declaring  his  convictions  i 


Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney 


that  he  Avas  often  in  ])ersonal  danger,  but  he  met  every  difficulty  so  fear- 
lessly that  even  his  enemies  admired  liis  courage  and  his  friends  stood 
by  him  Avith  a fidelity  that  made  him  a ])OAver  not  only  in  his  party,  but 
in  the  control  of  public  sentiment  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  exciting  and  thrilling  episodes  of  Mr.  McKinney^s  life 
occurred  in  Hidney  in  IStJJ.  When  he  and  C.  L.  Yallandingham  Avere 
adA^ertised  to  address  a Democratic  meeting,  old  Shelby  county  aauis  at 
fever  heat.  Thousands  of  her  citizens  gathered  in  Sidney  to  hear  the 
speaking.  Hon.  C.  T>.  ATdlandinghani  had  lately  returned  to  Ohio  from 
Canada.  By  a singular  coincidence  a regiment  of  soldiers  AA  ere  in  Shelby 
aAvaiting  transj)ortation  to  their  homes  in  Michigan.  They  liad  encanii)ed 
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on  tlie  street  from  the  (lei)ot  to  the  hotel.  Perha])s  some  of  the  Ke])ub- 
licaii  leaders  were  desirous  of  preventing  the  holding  of  the  meeting  and 
took  advantage  of  the  bitter  feeling  against  Mr.  Vallandingham  among 
the  soldiers  to  create  a disturbance.  When  the  carriages  containing  Mr. 
Vallandingham  and  Mr.  McKinne}^  passed  by  the  soldiers  they  commenced 
yelling  and  shooting  their  gnus  over  the  top  of  tlie  carriage  and  fright- 
ened the  horses,  causing  them  to  run  down  a bank  and  almost  upset  the 
carriage.  However,  the  carriage  reached  the  hotel,  Mr.  Vallandingham 
entered  the  hotel  and  the  doors  were  closed.  Mr.  McKinney  remained 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  soon  a sipiad  of  soldiers  in 
their  uniform  and  carrying  their  guns  came  to  the  hotel  door  and  recog- 
nizing Mr.  McKinney  as  the  gentleman  in  the  carriage  with  Mr.  Vallan- 
dingham demanded  the  surrender  of  Mr.  Vallandingham  and  attempted 
to  enter  the  hotel.  Mr.  McKinney  placed  himself  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  hotel  door  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter.  A riot  was  immi- 
nent, for  more  tlian  two  thousand  Hemocrats,  each  armed  with  a revolver, 
surrounded  the  hotel  waiting  for  the  soldiers  to  make  an  attack.  ^Ir. 
McKinney’s  cool,  determined  manner  and  his  firmness  caused  the  soldiers 
to  hesitate  and  prevented  Avhat  would  have  been  a scene  of  bloodshed 
and  a terrible  riot.  A message  Avas  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Sidney,  S.  B. 
Walker,  and  he  and  the  leading  Bepublicans  Avere  informed  by  McKinney 
that  if  blood  Avas  shed  and  projierty  destroyed  they  Avould  be  held  res])on- 
sible,  and  their  lives  and  ])ro]ierty  AA’ould  be  the  first  to  sutler.  The 
mayor  Avas  Avise  and  cool-headed  and  ])ersuaded  the  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  camp.  The  soldiers  insisted  on  the  mayor  and  McKinney  acconi- 
])anying  them,  Avhich  they  did.  When  the  colonel  of  the  rigenient  Avas 
advised  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  the  cars  and  in  a 
short  time  the  train  left  Sidney  and  the  Democratic  meeting  Avas  held. 
The  relation  of  the  above  incident  Avill  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  old 
citizens  the  memorable  cani])aign  of  1864. 

In  1870  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  Avas  elected  to  the  42nd  Congress  in 
the  Fourth  District,  although  it  Avas  still  a Be])ublican  district,  yet  so 
popular  Avas  he  Avith  people  that  his  majority  over  his  Ke])ublican  coni- 
petitor,  Hon.  W.  B.  McClung,  of  Troy,  Avas  782.  With  the  close  of  this 
congress  Mr.  McKinne^^’s  ollicial  life  ended.  In  the  next  congressional 
a])])ortionnient,  occimang  in  1872,  Miami  Avas  ])laced  in  a disti-ict,  every 
county  of  Avhich  gave  a Bei)ublican  majority. 

Mr.  McKinney  Avas  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  committee 
during  several  cani])aigns  and  ])roved  himself  a good  ])olitical  organizer. 
When  he  aa  as  in  actual  ]U)litics  the  Democratic  ])arty  of  this  county  Avas 
united  and  Avell  organized.  lM(jna  Avas  a Democratic  (*ity  and  every 
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comity  campaign  was  a contest  in  which  Republicans  had  to  select  their 
best  men  for  office  or  there  would  be  a Democrat  in  a soft  place  in  the 
court  house. 

For  a number  of  years  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  has  been  retired  from 
the  activities  of  life  by  the  terrible  hand  of  disease.  Physically  he  is 
utterly  helpless,  that  once  strong,  manly  form  is  enfolded  in  the  cruel, 
relentless  grasp  of  paralysis,  yet  his  mind  is  clear,  and  his  interest  in 
the  great  questions  now  commanding  the  attention  of  congress  and  the 
public  is  as  earnest  as  when  his  voice  could  be  heard  and  his  counsel 
heeded  in  the  forum  of  public  debate.  Surrounded  by  the  comforts  of 
his  home  and  the  tender  care  of  his  devoted  wife  and  loving  daughters, 
he  is  patiently  awaiting  the  summons  that  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every 


son  and  daughter  of  earth. 


E.  S.  Williams. 


EARLY  BENCH  AND  BAli 


Paper  Prepared  by  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  Read 


At  Banquet  of  Miami  County  Bar  Association  at  Plaza  Hotel,  Piqua, 

April  11 


lhi])er  ]>repared  by  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney  of  Piqua,  and  read  at  the 
Plaza  hotel,  Piqua,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  11th,  1901,  at  a banquet 
of  the  Miami  County  Bar,  in  response  to  the  toast,  ‘‘Early  Bench  and 
Bar.” 


“Ye  against  whose  familiar  names  yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  Death  is  set. 

Ye,  I salute. 

Where  are  the  others?  Voices  from  the  deep 
Caverns  of  darkness  answer  me:  The}^  sleep.’ 


I have  been  asked  to  give  reminiscences  of  the  Bar  of  Miami  county.  7 
In  compliance  Avith  this  request  I liave  summoned  to  appear  every  re-  - 
membrance  of  tlie  long  years  of  my  legal  life.  But  some  of  the  past  has  ^ 
crossed  over  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Forgetfulness,  and  as  Ave  have 
no  extradition  treaty  Avith  tliat  country  the  incidents  of  those  days  can 
not  he  tried  at  the  bar  of  criticism.  Yet  there  are  many  recollections 
of  those  friends  Avhose  cases  have  been  dismissed  from  the  dockets  of  the 
early  courts,  as  Avell  as  of  those  Avhose  suits  are  still  pending  in  the  Courts 
of  Life.  Fifty-one  years  ago  I became  a full-fledged  hiAA-yer.  We  have  all^ 
been  there  at  that  commencement  of  legal  life,  Avhen  our  own  knowledge 
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overpowered  us,  and  we  felt  that  wliile  there  might  be  a few  unimportant 
facts  we  do  not  knoAv,  that  they  were  very  few.  We  all  also  know  tlie 
rude  awakening  Avheu  Ave  realize  hoAv  much  is  to  be  learned. 

As  the  years  of  the  century  just  closed  roll  backAvard  and  shoAv  to 
me  the  panoramic  changes  of  the  last  hfty  years,  many  forms  not  famil- 
iar to  most  of  you  apiiear,  pictured  in  memory.  There  were  James  H. 
Hart,  eloquent  and  fluent  of  sjieech;  J.  T.  Janvier,  polished  in  manner 
and  literary  in  taste;  Judson  Cottingham,  elegant  in  dress  and  popular 
socially;  Jonathan  Vaile,  a Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  also  noted  for  his 
taste  in  dress;  suaA^e  Geo.  I).  Burgess;  General  Bobert  Young,  alAvay« 
courtly  and  elegant;  his  son,  Joseph  Young;  Seth  H.  Wood,  Avho  passed 
from  the  country  school  teacher’s  platform  to  the  bar,  Avere  among  the 
laAA'yers.  There  were  Benjamin  Powers,  Daniel  GrosA^enor  and  W.  I. 
Thomas,  Avho  enjoyed  the  great  confidence  of  tlie  authorities.  And  I 
see,  too,  Charles  Morris,  Harvey  Sellers,  Gordon  Mott  and  N.  F.  Wilbur. 
My  genial,  kindly  brother,  S.  S.  McKinney,  Avas  of  the  number,  too. 

One  of  the  characters  of  that  time  Avas  a man  of  mercurial  temi)er- 
ament,  11.  P.  LeAvellyn  Baber,  avIio  flashed  like  a meteor  across  the  legal 
sky  of  Piqua.  One  of  his  famous  speeches  Avas  a Fourth  of  July  oration. 
It  Avas  Avritten  to  be  delivered  in  the  open  air  at  Xenia,  and  Avas  filled 
Avith  allusions  to  the  golden  gloAV  of  the  sunlight,  the  Avarbling  of  the 
birds,  and  the  soft  zephyr.  As  it  Avas  Avritten  so  Avas  it  delivered,  but  the 
day  Avas  cold  and  dark  and  dreary.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  a 
public  hall  held  the  orator.  But  undaunted,  he  called  upon  his  hearers 
to  observe  the  sunshine,  etc.,  Avhich  they  heroically  tried  to  do,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter. 

But  the  tree  of  life  has  been  shaken,  and  of  the  men  who  interpreted 
the  hiAv  in  those  daj^s  there  are  but  three  left:  M.  H.  Jones,  Major  Ste- 
phen Johnston  and  myself.  Mr.  .Jones  and  Major  .Johnston  are  too  Avell 
and  favorably  known  for  me  to  add  anything  to  their  fame. 

You  young  men  of  Idqiia  who,  Avhen  attendance  at  court  is  necessary, 
can  board  an  electric  car  and  be  at  Troy  in  thirty  minutes,  do  not  ap])re- 
ciate  your  blessings.  Tlie  years  have  not  been  many,  since  cases  in  court, 
for  tlie  ITqua  laAvyer  meant  long  driA^es,  often  iii  the  burning  sunshine 
or  driving  storm,  over  the  eighf  miles  that  never  seemed  so  long  as,  Avheu 
lafe  in  the  evening,  court  over  for  the  day,  he  set  his  face  liomeAvard. 
Some  of  the  steeds  OAvned  by  the  brethren  of  the  legal  fraternity  became 
so  famous  that  they  overshadowed  the  hisforic  glories  of  Bucephalus  or 
even  Tam  O’Shaiiter’s  luckless  ]Meg.  My  brother’s  famous  old  Fox  rivaled 
General  Taylor’s  ^AYliitey”  iu  color  and  at  least  in  local  fame;  and  his 
white  tail  in  hy-fime  like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Xavari-e,  Avas  ever  in  the 
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tliickest  of  the  frav,  i.  e.,  the  dusty  i)rocessioii  of  vehicdes  on  the  Timu 
pike.  Full  well  do  I reineinher  eoniing  home  one  night  witli  my  brother 
after  a lierceh^  exciting  trial.  We  were  tired,  hungry  and  ready  for  tlie 
])lea sines  of  home.  The  eight  miles  seemed  like  sixteen.  Suddenly  in  oui 
way  aj)])eared  a threshing  machine.  Itatient  old  white  Fox  rebelled  at 
this  horrible  ap])arition.  Our  contact  with  Mother  Earth  was  sudden 
and  forcible.  * * 1 cracked — even  my  voice  I think.  At  least  speaking 
next  day  was  difficult.  Is  it  any  Avonder,  ye  men  of  Troy,  that  we  lieseiged 
your  Avails  that  Ave  might  carry  your  Falladium  to  be  with  us  in  Piipia 
And  in  those  early  days  no  stately  and  beautiful  building  held  the  courts 
of  justice.  All  of  our  associations  cluster  around  the  little  old  court 
house  from  Avhere  uoav  parcels  are  sent  and  received,  and  a ditferent 
kind  of  gas  is  dispensed  from  tlie  kind  that  lielonged  to  our  day. 

Til  the  earlier  days  the  Avay  of  the  biAvyer  had  many  a thorn  that 
does  not  jnick  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  tAventieth  century.  Not  only 
Avas  trans])ortation  to  neighboring  conids  a ])robleni,  but  laAV  books  Avere 
haid  to  get.  They  Avere  high  jiriced,  and  legal  pocket-books  at  that 
time  Avere  not  in  the  state  of  repletion  that  characterizes  your  ])lethoric 
juirses,  my  friends.  And  sometimes  when  the  necessary  dollars  and  cents 
Aveie  on  liand,  the  very  books  most  needed  Avere  not  obtainable.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  Avere  not  so  convenient  as  noAV ; in  fact  the  incijiient 
biAAyer  of  the  fifties  felt  often  as  if  he  Avere  like  the  fabled  frog  which 
climbed  ii])  one  ste])  to  sli]>  back  tAvo. 

Among  the  names  of  the  judges  of  that  time  Avere  Judges  Dunlevy, 
Faisons,  Hart  and  others.  And  as  I recall  the  men  who  adorned  the 
bench  at  that  time  I also  remember  a famous  retort  discourteous.  The 
story  is  told  that  tAvo  men  Avere  disturbing  the  order  of  a court  room 
in  tliis  country,  Avlien  tlie  judge,  Avishing  to  preserie  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  imjiosed  a fine  for  contemjit  of  court.  One  man  in  indigation 
turned  to  his  honor  and  exclaimed  vociferously : ‘‘You  needn’t  put  on  so 
many  airs  I I can  remember  Avlien  you  Avere  so  poor  you  had  to  go  to 
bed  Avhile  Aamr  Avife  Avashed  Amur  breeches.” 


One  of  the  hiAAwers  of  that  elder  day  Avas  Gordon  Mott,  a man  of  hue 
])iesence.  He  inclined  toAvard  military  ideas,  and  interspersed  cases  with 
drills.  On  the  Fossville  bridge  in  one  of  these  drills  he  was  AAmlking 
baclvAvard  directing  the  manenvers  of  a compaii}^,  Avhen  he  disappeared 
from  vieAV.  A yaAvning  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  bridge  had  SAvalloAved 
Mr.  Mott  AA  ith  all  his  military  glory  and  legal  attainments.  However,  he 
Avas  rescued  from  a Avatery  grave, — to  quote  Mr.  Mantalini,  “a  damned 
moist  unpleasant  body.” 
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There  have  been  manv  fiercely  fou«ht  contests  in  the  courts  of  ]\Iiami 
■ county.  Perhaps  the  minder  cases  have  excited  as  nincli  interest  as  any 
> others.  After  all,  hiiinan  life  weighed  more  than  gold  or  lands. 

The  Kegan  trial  in  185G  was  one  of  the  most  famous  criminal  trials 
\ in  this  section  of  the  connti-y.  A married  woman,  Jane  Elizabeth  Regan, 
j was  accused  of  poisoning  her  husband.  Arrested,  under  jiromises  that  a 
‘ confession  Avonld  aid  her,  she  gave  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  that 
i;  she  had  given  her  hnsband  arsenic.  She,  after  administering  this  qniet- 
I ing  and  soothing  potion,  went  to  a church  meeting  and  made,  it  was  said, 
i an  excellent  prayer.  The  case  on  the  ]>art  of  the  state  was  jirepared  with 
I great  care.  A post  mortem  examination  of  the  stomach  of  the  dead  man 
, showed  the  presence  of  arsenic.  But  at  the  trial  the  doctor  who  made  the 
examination  admitted,  in  reply  to  questions  of  the  defense,  that  one  of 
j the  medicines  the  dead  man  had  taken,  if  it  lay  dormant  in  the  stomach, 
might  combine  with  another  drug  he  had  taken,  and  present  the  ajqiear- 
ance  of  arsenic.  It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  trial  that  the  deceased 
had  often  hinted  at  suicide,  for  he  Avas  very  unhappy.  The  verdict  Avas 
not  (juilty.  The  case  for  the  state  was  conducted  by  M.  H.  Jones,  })iose- 
! cnting  attorney,  assisted  by  Ebenezer  Parsons.  Judge  J.  A.  CoiAvin, 
, assisted  by  Judge  Janies  H.  Hart,  my  brother,  S.  8.  McKinney,  and  my- 
, self  defended  the  criminal.  Judge  CorAvin’s  speech  to  the  jury  Avas  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence. 

Another  trial  in  Avliich  my  brother  and  myself  Avere  the  laAAyers  for 
the  defense,  Avas  that  of  Oscar  Havis,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  Avife. 
The  ])rosecuting  attorney  Avas  assisted  by  Major  ^Stephen  Johnston.  Mr. 
Davis  lost  his  liberty,  for  the  penitentiary  received  him,  but  his  life  Avas 
saved. 

A famous  trial  of  forty  years  ago  Avas  that  of  a man  named  ITobatta. 
' He,  Avith  a friend,  Avas  returning  from  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

I About  eight  miles  nortliAAest  of  Piqua,  Hobatta  killed  his  fifiend  for  his 
' gold.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  accused  being  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  One  of  the  biAvyers  in  this  case  Avas  Samuel  E.  Brown, 
t wlio  afteiAvard  Avent  to  DeiiA^er  Avhei-e  he  had  an  extensive  ])ractice. 
j There  are  many  men  associated  Avith  my  later  years  of  ])ractice  Avhose 
I ' brilliancy  of  intellect  and  knoAvledge  of  law  are  Avell  knoAvn — Judge  Wil- 
li^ Hams,  E.  S.  Williams,  AValter  Thomas,  i\  X.  Burns,  W.  C.  dohnston, 
I j Asbury  Kerr,  E.  H.  Kerr,  A.  L.  Marshall,  Oeo.  A.  Brooks,  Judge  Jones, 
, I M.  K.  (lantz  and  George  S.  Long.  jVIany  other  memory  of  ])ast  days  is 
\ clamorous  for  attention,  but  I shall  not  tresj)ass  much  longer  on  yoiii* 
I i)atience. 

I The  century  Avhich  is  gone  Avas  the  arena  of  my  legal  battles  and  it 
I holds  my  best  remembrances,  but  to  you,  my  friends,  to  Avhom  the  iieAV 

i 
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century  stretches  forth  its  hands  filled  with  generous  promise,  and  to  you, 
my  beloved  friends  of  otlier  years,  I offer  a greeting  and  a prayer  for 
your  success.  I burn  incense  on  tlie  altars  of  botli  memory  and  hope. 

Mr.  McKinney  died  June  18,  1903. 

MAJOR  STEPHEN  JOHNSTON 

We  are  indebted  personally  to  Major  Johnston  for  many  incidents 
that  are  contained  in  the  body  of  our  history,  and  regret  that  he  did 


Major  Stephen  Johnson 

not  write  a conii)lete  reminiscence  of  his  life.  The  following  memorial 
will,  in  a measure  at  least,  make  up  for  this  omission : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Miami  Bar  Association : 

Your  committee  ap])ointed  on  the  22nd  inst.,  to  prepare  a 
suitable  memorial  toucliing  the  life  and  character  of  Honorable 
Stephen  Johnston,  late  a member  of  our  bar,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  folloAving: — 
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Stephen  Joliiistoii  was  born  on  the  29th  day  of  September, 
1812,  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Washington,  but  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Piqna,  Miami  Comity,  Oliio. 

His  father,  Stephen  Johnston,  and  his  uncle.  Colonel  John 
Johnston,  came  to  Ohio  in  1808.  They  were  descendants  of  Irish 
ancestors. 

In  1810  his  father  Avas  mar*ried  in  Miami  comity,  Ohio,  to 
Mary  Cakhvell,  of  Kentncky. 

In  1812  his  father  was  government  storekeeper  at  Foi-t 
Wayne  Avhere  he  then  lived  Avith  his  family.  Early  in  August 
of  that  year  on  account  of  serious  trouble  Avith  the  Indians  in- 
cident to  the  Avar  of  1812,  Mrs.  Johnston  and  their  little  daughter 
Avere  sent  to  Phpia.  It  Avas  exjiected  the  father  Avonld  join  his 
Avife  and  little  daughter  at  Ikqna  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  to 
leave  Fort  Wayne.  Unfortmiately,  before  the  oi>portnnity  came 
for  him  to  do  so,  on  the  28th  day  of  Angnst,  1812,  he  Avas  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Wayne,  jnst  one  inontli  and  one  daA^  be- 
fore Major  Johnston  Avas  born. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  his  mother,  Avas  one  of  tlie  remarkable  Avomen 
of  her  time  and  Avas  conteni])orary  of  Daniel  Boone.  She  died 
in  Seiitember,  18GI. 

When  a yonng  lad  Major  Johnston  Avalked  through  the 
Avoods  from  Phpia  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  Avhere  he  learned  the  sad- 
dler’s trade.  He  became  ])i  ohcient  in  this  business  and  folloAA  ed 
it  for  fourteen  years. 

In  1811  he  Avas  elected  sheriff  of  Miami  county  and  Avas  re- 
elected in  1813.  During  tAVO  terms  he  lived  in  the  sheritf’s  resi- 
dence in  Troy,  on  tlie  corner  of  Main  and  Plum  streets,  in  Avliat 
is  noAV  the  Broomhall  Office  Building.  After  his  term  ex])ired 
lie  moved  to  Piqna  Avhere  he  lived  the  rernaiuder  of  his  life. 

He  Avas  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  iu  181.5  and 
served  one  term. 

On  the  25th  day  of  Aiiril,  18.“)7,  he  Avas  married  to  Fretta 
Garnsey,  a resident  of  Idipia,  Avho  survives.  Seven  childien 
Avere  born  of  this  marriage.  .ludge  William  C.  Johnston,  a mem- 
ber of  this  Bar,  is  one  of  the  sons. 

He  entered  the  Union  army  on  the  18th  day  of  A]n  il,  18(51, 
as  a ca])tain  of  a company  in  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry,  lie 
resigned  his  commission  in  Seiitember  of  the  same  year. 
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He  drafted  the  charter  of  lM(iua  and  was  its  first  mayor.  He 
also  served  the  city  as  solicitor  and  as  a member  of  the  city 
council. 

He  was  the  first  chief  or  captain  of  Piqna’s  fire  department. 
He  was  the  chief  ])romoter  in  constrnctino'  the  Piqna  Hydraulic, 
and  was  a zealous  advocate  in  defense  of  the  canal  system  of  the 
state. 

Atajor  Johnston  was  originally  a AVhig  bnt  became  a Rei)ub- 
lican  on  the  organization  of  that  party. 

He  Avas  Ihesidential  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
3 8(14.  He  was  candidate  for  governor  on  the  Greenback  ticket  in 
3877,  and  for  yeais  Avas  an  advocate  of  currency  reform. 

He  Avas  a member  and  for  a Avhile  president  of  the  Board 
of  Tinstees  of  the  Ohio  State  I^niversity  at  Columbus  and  Avas 
an  active  and  earnest  friend  of  the  Univeisity  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state. 

During  his  term  of  sherilf  he  read  hnv  and  after  his  term 
ex])iied  and  Avhile  ])ursuing  the  saddler’s  trade,  he  continued  to 
read  hiAv. 


1 lining  a session  of  the  Suiireme  Court  held  in  Trotq  on  the 
21st  day  of  June,  3850,  Ste])hen  Johnston,  together  Avith  William 
F.  Ross,  Janies  T.  Janvier,  and  William  S.  PoAA^ers,  AA^ere  admit- 
ted to  inactive. 

In  3840  Major  Johnston  drafted  the  charter  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Ifiipia  and  Indiana  Raihvay  Company  on  his  saddler’s 
bench.  This  is  the  line  of  raihvay  extending  east  and  Avest 
through  Ifiqua  and  is  iioav  a jiart  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem. He  Avas  counsel  for  this  comiiany  for  a period  of  tAventy 
or  more  years  after  its  organization. 


He  continned  in  the  ]>ractice  of  biAV  until  five  or  six  years 
ago.  His  last  ini])ortant  legal  Avork  Avas  his  apiiearance  before 
the  Su]neme  Court  to  argue  a case  orally  Avlien  he  Avas  eighty- 
fiA’e  (85)  yeais  of  age. 

Through  his  long  life  Major  Johnston  Avas  an  agreeable, 
atfable  and  courteous  gentleman.  He  Avas  possessed  of  a strong 
and  rugged  jiliysique.  He  Avas  a man  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, ahvays  dressed  neat  and  Avith  good  taste.  His  appear- 
ance Avould  attract  attention  anyAvhere.  He  Avas  considerate  in 
his  treatment  of  tlie  younger  members  of  the  Bar.  He  Avas  in 
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earnest  and  persistent  in  the  presentation  of  his  cases.  He  de- 
tested anything  that  smacked  of  the  irregular  or  sharp  practice. 

Major  Jolinston  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  citizens  by 
his  maii}^  admirable  qualities.  His  private  life  was  pure,  attr-ac- 
tive  and  useful.  His  public  life  Avas  also  pure  and  useful  to  the 
public,  and  especially  useful  to  his  home  city. 

He  Avas  kind  and  generous  in  his  treatment  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. He  Avas  ahvays  ready  to  extend  a helping  hand  to  the  de- 
serving Avho  sought  his  assistance. 

Major  Johnston's  marriage  Avas  happy,  his  children  and 
grandchildren  atfectionate,  and  he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of 
unbroken  domestic  happiness.  His  was  a long  life,  spanning  al- 
most a century,  and  Avas  Avell  spent  in  the  county  of  his  birth. 

His  death  occurred  at  Ms  home  in  Piqua,  June  20,  1903,  aged 
ninety  (90)  years,  eight  (8)  months,  and  tAventy-one  (21)  days. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  folloAving 
resolution : 

Resolved — That  the  foregoing  minute  and  memorial  be 
adopted  as  a just  tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of  Stephen 
Johnston. 

That  the  same  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  this  associa- 
tion and  a copy  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
that  a copy  be  presented  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

William  H.  Gilbert, 
George  A.  Brooks, 

D.  S.  Lindsay. 

Passed  June  29,  1903. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Major  Johnston’s  life  we  will  copy  one  in- 
cident not  previously  noted : 

On  noticing  an  account  of  tlie  death  of  Blue  Jacket  at  his  home  in 
Indian  Territory,  Major  Johnston  recalled  the  folloAving  personal  inci- 
dent Avhich  Avill  be  of  interest  to  all  oui-  readers: 

I noticed  an  article  in  some  of  the  ])apers  announcing  tlie  death  of 
Blue  Jacket,  one  of  the  ShaAvnee  tribe  of  Indians,  Avho  formerly  resided 
iit  Wapakoneta. 

He  Avas  the  son  of  George  Blue  Jacket,  a noted  chief  of  the  SlniAvnees, 
iml  resided  in  the  Indian  Territory,  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary 
3f  Kansas,  on  the  railroad  at  a station  called  for  him. 
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A few  years  since  I stepped  on  tlie  train  going  east  and  on  passing 
throng’ll  the  cars  I noticed  two  dark-skinned  men  that  1 supposed  were 
Indians.  I took  the  seat  just  behind  them  and  asked  one  of  them  Avhat 
tribe  they  belonged  to.  He  replied  ^do  the  Shawnees.”  I then  remai-ked : 
‘‘You  are  now  passing  through  your  old  stamping  ground,’’  and  he  re- 
jilied,  “yes.”  I asked  him  his  name  and  he  answered,  “Blue  Jacket.”  I 
then  asked:  “Are  you  a sou  of  George  Blue  Jacket?”  He  said,  “Yes.” 

I said  I knew  him  well,  and  he  then  asked  me  Avliat  my  name  Avas,  and 
I replied,  “Johnston;”  Avhen  he  said,  “Are  you  related  to  Johustoii,  the 
former  Indian  agent?”  I said,  “Yes.”  We  then  became  quite  intimate 
and  commenced  talking  about  the  different  Indians  and  the  interpre- 
ters that  I know.  I then  asked  him  if  he  kneA\^  Mr.  Nicholas  Greeidiam,! 
a trader  with  his  people.  He  said  he  l^neAV^  him  AA^ell.  I asked  him  if  he 
kneAV  the  name  he  was  called  by  the  Indians,  but  he  said  he  had  for-j 
gotten  it. 

I reminded  him  that  AAdien  the  Indians  found  his  name  to  be  “Green-j 
ham,”  they  at  once  gaA^e  him  the  name  of  an  unsalted  green  ham  “Skip-j 
ah-getha,”  and  by  that  name  he  AAms  knoAvn  among  the  Indians. 

Blue  Jacket  greatly  enjoyed  this  incident  related  to  him. 

He  extended  to  me  a cordial  imutation  to  Ausit  him,  and  some  years] 
after  that  I passed  through  his  place  on  the  railroad  but  had  not  time} 
to  make  the  Ausit. 

His  comrade  on  the  train  Avas  a minister  of  the  gospel. 


THE  TROJAN  WAR 


As  a })relude  to  Perry  Tuttle’s  account  of  the  “Battle  of  Bradford,’ 
Ave  will  giA^e  his  reminiscence  of  Major  Johnston,  aaJio  AA^as  at  that  dab| 
(1842)  sheriff  of  the  county: 

Fifty  years  ago  I resided  in  Troy,  and  so  did  Ralph  S.  Hart  am] 
Charles  Morris,  Esq.,  both  young  attorneys-at-laAA".  On  one  occasioij 
they  AA^ere  invited  to  address  the  peo])le  in  the  Dye  neighborhood,  thre| 
miles  south-east  of  Troy,  on  the  subject  of  temperance  in  opposition  t 
the  habit  some  people  had  of  drinking  Avhisky.  The  people  in  that  neigl 
borhood  did  not  entertain  vieAVS  in  harmony  Avith  these  temperance  le( 
turers,  and  fhe  result  Avas  that  rotten  eggs  Avere  supplied  and  used  o 
the  sjjeakers  Avith  uncomfortable  feelings  of  disgust,  and  the  good  peopl 
Avere  drWen  from  the  house  in  disorder.  There  Avas  a distillery  not  fa| 
off  Avhich  Avas  run  by  a man  named  Lair,  and  the  supposition  Avas  entej 
tained  that  the  product  of  the  distillery  Avas  used  to  break  up  the  mee| 
iug. 
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I Two  men  were  indicted  as  “particeps-criminis”  in  tlirowing  the  rot- 
iii  ten  eggs,  and  were  tried  on  the  indictments,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
rlby  the  court  (Judge  Holt  presiding)  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 

Ifor  ten  days  on  bread  and  water.  They  were  duly  incarcerated  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  sentence.  A mob  of  people  numbering  three 
hundred  met  at  the  Broad  ford  below  Troy  and  sent  a delegation  of  four 
i men  to  the  sheriff  demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  I think  J.  M. 
c Dye,  M.  Carver,  Lair,  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Davis  were  the  commit- 
j tee.  The  sheriff  refused  to  discharge  the  prisoners  and  called  out  the 
I militia,  the  Troy  Blues,  and  one  company  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
^ from  Piqua,  who  paraded  the  streets  of  Troy  and  the  road  at  the  Broad 
r ford,  and  the  rebels  Avere  disbanded.  The  sheriff  had  expended  sixty  or 
r! seventy  dollars  in  incidental  expenses — powder  and  lead  (no  wMsky)  — 
j but  the  auditor  and  commissioners  refused  to  audit  the  account.  An 
agreed  state  of  facts  was  entered  into  by  the  auditor  and  sheriff  and 
J submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  then  in  session  in  this  county,  Avhich 
I court  decided  in  favor  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  bill  was  paid.  At  that  date 
I we  had  a Supreme  Court  aa  hich  held  court  in  the  different  counties  of 
dhe  state,  and  our  final  resort  Avas  then  called  the  Court  in  Bank,  at  Co- 
liLunibus.  And  so  ended  the  Trojan  War. 


PERKY  E.  TUTTLE 
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Perry  Erie  Tuttle,  (named  for  Commodore  Perry),  Avas  born  at 
AatertoAvn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1816,  and  traced  his  descent  in  a direct  line 
Tom  Win.  Tuttle,  Avho  came  from  England  to  the  port  of  Boston  in  the 
;hip  ‘‘Planter,’’  in  the  spring  of  1635.  Perry  was  the  oldest  of  eight 

Iddldren.  Tlie  others  Avere  Gaylord,  Frank,  Julia  (Mrs.  Fred.  Wright), 
baura  (Mrs.  G.  V.  Dorsey),  Mary  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Dyer),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliott, 
ind  Mrs.  Kate  Harlow. 


, In  1835  the  entire  family  came  to  Piqua,  but  soon  afterAvard  located 
-etAveen  Springfield  and  TTrbana.  Perry  Avent  on  to  Chicago,  Avhich  Avas 
, I 4ien  a large  village  of  3,500,  Avhere  he  remained  tAvo  years.  He  then 
perated  a grist-mill  on  Mad  river  for  about  tAVO  years,  coming  l)ack  to 
J ‘hqna  in  1839.  His  Piqua  experience  is  best  told  by  the  folloAving  letter 
f,,|  |com  him  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kate  HarloAv : 


!,♦  '■ 
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Indianapolis,  February  20,  1881. 

There  are  a multitude  of  pleasant  memories  associated  AA'ith 
my  eight  years’  residence  in  Piqua,  that  I am  someAvhat  plagued 
to  make  a selection  for  talking  or  Avriting  about.  You  Avill  re- 
member, my  dear  sister,  that  1 Avas  the  a vaunt  courier  of  the  fam- 
ily, so  to  speak ; a sort  of  forerunner.  Let  us  see — it  Avas  foidy- 
fiA^e  years  ago.  I aa  as  not  old  enough  to  vote  then.  1 remember 
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I came  over  from  Springfield  in  a hack  and  stopped  at  the  ‘‘Na- 
tional Hotel,”  a tavern  kept  by  I).  P.  Conrad,  which  lias  since 
undergone  an  entire  transformation.  It  is  now  called  City  hotel. 
It  was  Saturday  in  October  in  the  year  183G.  On  Sunday  the 
day  following,  I succeeded  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  quite 
a number  of  representative  young  men  of  the  village  through  tlie 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  mine  host.  How  well  I remember  Joe 
Young,  Kelly  Bennett,  Stephen  Johnston,  Christ  Snively,  Jim- 
mie Defrees,  Fred  Geyer,  AYalker  McCorkle,  John  Morrow,  and 
many  others.  They  came  swarming  into  the  hotel  from  the  old 
brick  Methodist  church  just  across  the  canal.  I remember  Steve 
Johnson  wore  a SAvallow-tailed  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons. 
He  was  in  high  dudgeon  concerning  some  doctrinal  iioint  or  other 


Old  Tuttle  Hotel,  Built  In  1840 


that  the  clergyman  had  promulgated  in  his  sermon.  Joe  Young, 
in  a half  serious,  half  waggish  sort  of  way,  admonished  the  irate 
yonng  man  to  curb  his  temjier,  and  give  his  rhetoric  an  airing  on 
some  other  day  besides  the  Lord’s  day.  I thought  at  the  time 
the  Major,  as  he  is  since  called,  was  an  exceedingly  good-looking 
felloAv  and  I froze  to  him  right  off.  At  this  time  William  Scott 
was  the  leading  merchant.  Dr.  John  O’Ferrall  the  leading  physi- 
cian, John  Keyt  and  Cavendar  Dills  the  leading  builders.  Gen- 
eral Ivobert  Young  Avas  the  best  talker,  and  Jacob  Landis  tlie 
hottest  ])olitician  on  the  Whig  side,  and  old  Jos  Defrees  on  the 
Democratic.  Old  Mr.  Carson  Avas  postmaster,  George  Johnson 
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the  best  and  only  wing  shot,  and  old  John  Chatham  owned  the 
biggest  dog.  Old  Judge  Lea  veil  was  the  most  expert  and  suc- 
cessful fisherman,  Colonel  John  Johnston  and  Grant  Mitchell 
were  the  ])illars  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  John  Keyt  and 
Ca vender  Dills  sustained  a like  relation  to  the  Methodist.  At 
the  north  end  of  Main  street  John  M.  Cheevers  and  Captain  John 
Endicot  sold  domestic  and  foreign  liquors  by  the  barrel  and  keg: 
and  at  the  south  end  was  John  Tamplin’s  tavern.  Between  these 
two  points  Martin  Simpson  sold  leather ; Mitchell  & Frye,  drugs 
and  physic;  George  Brown,  iron,  salt  and  grindstones;  L.  R. 
Brownell,  Nicholas  Greenham,  the  Youngs,  William  Scott,  John 
W.  Gordon,  Ned  Kitchen,  dry  goods ; David  Jordan  made  potteiy- 
ware  and  Fred.  Geyer  made  tin  buckets  and  collenders ; George 
Johnston  talked  Shawnee  and  bought  coon  skins;  Jacob  Landis 
made  saddles  and  harness;  Jim  Carson  and  Win.  Johnston  tan- 
ned hides;  the  Bennetts,  father  and  sons,  made  bureaus  and  bed- 
steads; Crozier  made  wagons;  Lewis  Webb  made  hats;  and 
Father  Best  painted  signs  and  houses  and  occasionally  a por- 
trait, and  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  amen  corner  of  tlie 
Methodist  church  and  an  eloquent  leader  in  prayer  at  religous 
revivals. 

This  was,  in  brief,  Piqua  in  the  fall  of  1836.  I ought  to 
add,  perhaps,  in  the  public  square  was  a market  house,  and  John 
VaiLs  academy.  Many  of  these  citizens  were  leading  and  ])roni- 
inent  business  men,  and  others  became  so  afteiAvards,  and  this 
record  would  not  be  just  and  conqdete  if  I omitted  such  names 
as  Demas  Adams,  Jr.,  Col.  Tlios.  B.  Vanhorne,  the  brothers  Mat- 
thew and  Stephen  Caldwell.  The  brothers  John,  Janies  and 
Frank  Johnston,  and  Hugh  Scott  were  the  patriarchs  of  the  vil- 
lage, or  perhaps  I should  say  of  the  community,  for  they  did  not 
reside  within  the  village  limits.  There  were  no  i-ailroad,  tele- 
gra])h,  canal  or  turnpike  facilities.  A bridge  s]>anned  tlie  Miami 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  Main  street,  and  one  crossing  the 
river  at  tlie  cedar  blutf.  Tlie  northern  bridge  connected  IMipia 
with  Rossville,  and  tiie  south  one  with  tlie  Devil's  lialf  acre,  as 
it  was  tlien  called.  These  ancient  structures  have  been  rejilaced 
by  others  more  substantial,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  good  morals  has  so  changed  the 
character  of  the  little  coinmnnity  at  the  east  (nid  of  the  lower 
bridge  as  to  make  its  name  traditional,  if  not  to  obliterate  it  alto- 
gether. 
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T lecall  Avitli  much  ])leasnre,  m\^  dear  sister,  and  I have  no 
doubt  YOU  do  the  same,  the  emiueiitly  social  and  frieudh^  char- 
acter of  the  peo])le  of  Piqua  at  the  time  of  which  1 write,  and  of 
its  continuance  during  our  sojourn  among  them.  We  had  oiir 
dancing  ]>arties  in  the  winter;  and  our  spring,  summer  and  au- 
tumn }>icnics  in  the  woods.  The  Miami  afforded  tlie  finest  of 
bass  fishing,  and  the  woods  and  fields  a variety  and  abundance 
of  game.  In  the  way  of  sliow  amusements  the  facilities  were 
exceedingly  meagre  compared  to  tliose  of  the  present  day.  Tlie 
circus  and  menagerie,  however,  never  failed  to  put  in  an  ai)])ear- 
ance  sometime  during  the  summer  or  fall.  This  was  always  a 
welcome  event,  and  was,  of  course,  Avell  patronized. 

The  certainty  of  the  canal  being  opened  in  the  near  future 
gave  Pi(]ua  a i)restige  and  i)roniinence  at  home  and  abroad.  Mat- 
ters took  a s])eculative  turn  and  I resolved  to  build  a hotel.  The 
building  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Main  streets,  and  now  called 
the  “Miami  House,”  Avas  built  by  me  in  18d9,  and  opened  in  1840. 
It  Avas  then  regai'ded  as  a magnificent  and  stupendous  enterprise 
— an  entei'prise  that  Avould  Avaft  its  jirojector  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. I need  scarcely  state  that  this  ]>rediction  has  not  been 
realized,  by  a very  large  majority.  I seldom  fail  to  Iliink  of  it 
Avitliout  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  supreme  foll3^  If  I liA^e  to  be 
a liundred  years  old  I shall  never  forget  the  opening  of  that  hotel. 
It  was  a free  bloAV.  In  the  afternoon  I gave  a dinner  to  the  old 
l)eople  and  in  the  eAening  a ball  to  the  young.  The  girls  and 
the  young  felloAvs  didn't  sleep  for  a Aveek  thinking  of  it.  I en- 
gaged a long  time  in  advance  those  renoAvned  colored  musicians, 
the  BoAvles,  father  and  tAvo  sons,  Avhose  home  Avas  in  Mercer 
county.  IIoAV  Avell  I remember  the  anxious  faces  of  Joe  Young 
and  Kelly  Bennett,  as  the  sun  Avas  going  doAvn  and  no  BoAvles 
and  sons  on  hand. 

The  long  bridge  at  the  head  of  Main  street  was  utilized  as 
a look-out  by  these  Avorthy  gentlemen  and  many  others.  Every 
five  minutes  a report  came  in  from  the  bridge  that  the  BoAvles 
AA'ere  not  in  sight.  Their  failure  to  come  began  to  assume  hor- 
rible and  appalling  ])roportions.  The  play  of  Hamlet  might, 
under  some  conditions,  proceed  Avithout  the  sad-faced  Dane,  and 
a camp-meeting  has  been  run  successfully  Avithout  a straAV,  but  a 
dance  Avithout  music  Avas  simply  an  impossibility.  At  last  in 
dim  tAvilight  three  horsemen  Avere  seen  coming  doAvn  the  St. 
Marys  road.  They  caused  a slight  movement  among  the  eager 
and  silent  Avarchers.  “Are  they  black  or  Avhite,”  says  Joe.  “and 
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can  yon  count  them?’’  ‘‘There  are  three,”  says  Kelly,  “and  as 
black  as  the  devil.  I can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  their 
fiddle  boxes.”  “Thank  God  for  His  mercies,”  says  Joe,  and  the 
dance  proceeded. 

The  ball-room  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  is  there  yet,  or 
was  a few  years  ago.  I liad  a dome  made  in  the  ceiling,  a mag- 
nificent affair.  When  I saw  it  last  it  reminded  me  of  an  inverted 
sugar  kettle.  I have  stood  under  that  dome  with  heart  palpi- 
tating with  wonder  and  delight,  (the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison).  When  John  Keyt  and  Cavender  Dills 
designed  and  built  it,  it  was  the  crowning  act  of  their  profes- 
sional lives;  and  what  is  more  astonishing  they  survived  the  ef- 
fort many  years  and  raised  large  and  respectable  families.  But 
whether  the  descendants  of  these  worthy  builders  are  cognizant 
of  this  i>henomenal  piece  of  architecture  is  more  than  I can  say. 
This  was  in  the  year  1840,  a year  that  Avill  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  history  of  our  country  for  its  log-cabin  and  hard-cider 
campaigns.  The  holstery  became  i)oj)nlar  and  famous  throngh- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  Avas  the  headquarters 
of  the  Miami  canal  engineer  cor]>s,  and  the  favorite  resort  of 
itinerant  commercial  drummers  and  the  political  stnni])ers  of 
that  excitable  campaign.  Gen.  Harrison,  Tom  CorAvin  and  Col. 
Dick  Johnson  have  stretched  their  historical  legs  under  its  l)onn- 
tifnlly  sii])plied  table.  Its  four  years’  cai’eer  Avas  indeed  a bril- 
liant one.  I could  relate  a score  of  interesting  incidents,  some 
sad  and  some  merry,  that  transi)ired  during  my  management  had 
I time.  One  must  suffice  now.  My  stable  became  terril)ly  in- 
fested Avith  rats.  They  seemed  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
toAvn  and  they  AA^ere  prolific  beyond  all  knoAvn  rules  of  coni])nta- 
tion,  and  exhibited  in  a bold  and  fearless  manner  the  very  Avorst 
characteristics  of  their  natures.  All  my  efforts  to  decimate  their 
numbers  ])roved  obortive.  Their  nocturnal  riotings,  and  liostile 
encounters  in  the  stall  i)artitions,  under  tlie  floors,  and  in  the 
hay  loft,  Avere  positively  blood  curdling.  By  tlie  liglit  of  a lan- 
tern their  tails  could  be  seen  Avriggling  Ihrongh  the  cracks  and 
knot-holes  of  the  ])artitions  and  in  the  hay-racks.  i\Iany  a night 
armed  Avitli  a strong  }>air  of  shears  and  a lanteni  1 liave  har- 
vested a score  of  rats’  tails.  Woe  to  the  i-at  tliat  suffered  his  tail 
to  dangle  through  a knot-liole  or  Avriggle  in  the  hay  laick.  The 
'modus  operandl  Avas  to  sim])ly  grij)  tlie  tail  Avith  the  fingers,  i)nll 
it  as  far  as  the  rat’s  body  Avonld  })ermit  and  give  a vigorous  cut 
Avith  the  shears.  The  sipieak  that  followed  conveyed  a vivid  ini- 
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pressioii  to  the  lookeis-on  that  the  operation  was  slightly  pain- 
ful. This  einployinent,  as  you  may  Avell  suppose,  was  not  fun  for 
the  rats,  but  to  those  who  participated  it  was  a source  of  most 
exquisite  recreation.  x\fter  I liacl  secured  some  hundreds  of 
tails,  strange  enougli  the  rats  began  to  disappear.  The  sudden, 
mysterious  and  painful  operation  attending  the  loss  of  their 
tails  caused  a ])anic  and  stampede,  and  I Avas  finally  rid  of  the 
]>ests  altogether.  They  emigrated  in  supreme  disgust.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  tailless  rats  were  seen  in  vast  numbers  in 
various  quarters  of  the  town,  to  the  wonder  and  amazement  of 
the  good  people  of  Piqua. 

Do  you  remember  tlie  ‘Tiqua  Light  Infantry,’’  and  can  you 
realize  that  the  company  was  organized  over  forty  years  ago? 
One  Harrold,  an  Irishman  avIio  served  in  the  British  and  our 
own  army,  came  to  Piqua  ami  inaugurated  a military  furore 
among  the  boys.  A company  was  organized,  Avith  Demas  Adams 
as  captain.  It  Avas  made  u]>  of  splendid  material  and  became 
noted  for  its  sui)erior  drill  and  marching.  And  do  you  remem- 
ber our  fifer?  If  this  sketch  should  come  under  the  eye  of  any 
survivor  of  the  company  I call  upon  him  to  laugh  as  he  recalls 
this  musical  prodigy.  I think  liis  name  aa  as  Heath,  and  he  Avas 
from  over  the  river  someAvhere.  As  soon  as  tlie  orderly-sergeant 
handed  the  company  over  to  the  captain  the  signal  Avas  given  to 
Heath  to  fire  aAva}^  on  his  fife.  His  riglit  leg  and  his  moutli  at 
once  commenced  a series  of  violent  struggles  to  force  out  a tune 
and  for  the  space  of  a full  minute  it  Avas  exceedingly  doubtful 
Avhether  the  spasmodic  jerks  of  the  leg  and  tlie  contortions  of 
the  face  and  mouth  Avoidd  result  iu  failure  or  a triumph.  This 
exhibition  set  all  autiiority  and  discipline  at  defiance  for  the 
nonce.  Men  and  officers  Avere  alike  convulsed  Avitli  laughter. 
Once  Avliile  Ave  Avere  marching  in  single  file  over  the  long  bridge 
at  the  north  end  of  Main  street,  Avith  lock  stej)  and  heads  erect, 
one  of  the  men  (Louis  Kirk  ) disappeared  suddenh"  out  of  the  file 
through  an  opening  the  Avidth  of  a plank  into  the  Avater  below, 
a distance  of  tAventy  feet  at  least.  The  water  foidunately  Avas 
oidy  Avaist  deej).  He  carried  his  gun  Avith  him  and  rejoined  the 
comj)any  a feAV  minutes  afterAvard  uninjured,  but  he  was  an 
“exceedingly  deni’d  moist  body,”  as  Mantalina  Avould  have  said. 
This  company  partici])atecl  in  that  memorable  Trojan  campaign 
that  culminated  in  the  ‘‘battle  of  Boardford.”  This  Avas  it: 
Tlie  quiet  and  peaceable  village  of  Ti-oy,  eight  miles  beloAv,  Avas 
ahont  to  be  invaded  by  an  armed  force  from  the  Knooj)  settle- 
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ment,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  durance  vile,  parties  who 
had  committed  an  offense  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  further  alleged  that  they  diabolically, 
and  Avickedly  proposed  to  sack  and  burn  the  town  and  scalp  the 
citizens.  Tlie  “Troy  Blues”  wei’e  called  out  and  a hurried  and 
urgent  demand  made  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  upon  Captain 
Adams’  company  to  come  to  tlie  rescue.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  the  long  roll  was  beat  through  the  deserted  and  silent 
streets  of  Piqua.  The  company  promptly  resjionded  to  the  call. 
A canal  freight  boat  was  forcibly  ]>ressed  into  service.  Ayithin 
a couple  of  hours  the  boat,  Avith  its  freight  of  tierce  warriors  and 
a heavy  cargo  of  war  material  and  commissary  stores,  pulled  out 
of  the  town  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.  Tt  has  been 
said  that  wi\^es  embraced  their  husbands  and  little  children  clung 
to  the  legs  of  their  daddies,  but  I don’t  believe  it.  Mine  didn’t, 
I know,  but  I have  a sort  of  dim  and  vague  impression  that  I cast 
a mournful  and  pathetic  glance  at  my  hotel  and  Avondered  if  T 
should  eA^er  again  decapitate  rat’s  tails,  or  ever  behold  its  beau- 
tiful and  architectural  outlines ; and  would  the  mortgage  ever  be 
cancelled  on  the  recordei‘’s  books  at  Troy.  On  the  passage  Cap- 
tain Adams  detailed  a squad  of  men  to  make  a su])])ly  of  cart- 
ridges. For  ball  a substitute  Avas  made  of  slugs  cho])])ed  from 
bars  of  lead  Avith  a hatchet.  They  made  a villainous-looking  ]>ro- 
jectile.  As  the  boat  came  into  the  lock  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  Ave  received  a hearty  AA^elcome  from  the  terrified  citizens. 
From  the  lock  aa^c  Avere  escorted  to  The  public  square  Avhere  Ave 
stacked  arms  and  struck  out  for  breakfast.  It  Avas  ex]>ected  the 
enemy  Avould  cross  the  river  at  Boardford,  a noted  crossing  of 
the  Miami  about  tAVO  miles  from  toAvn.  At  this  point  the  banks 
of  the  river  Avere  strongly  guarded  but  no  barricades  erected, 
ditches  dug  or  entrenchments  throAvn  u]i.  Many  times  during 
the  day  Ave  AA^ere  Avarned  of  the  near  a])proach  of  the  o])posing 
belligerents,  and  AAe  as  many  times  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Not  a soldier  flinched.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  “souls  Avere  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  fray.”  Once,  indeed, 
our  tifer’s  stiaiggles  to  force  a tune  Avas  constiaied  by  some  of  the 
Ti-ojans,  Avho  did  not  knoAV  of  Heath’s  intirmity,  to  indicate  fear 
and  coAvardice;  but  Heath  floundered  on  violently  until  his  sin  ill 
notes  rung  out  a defiant  sti*ain  to  the  invadeis.  As  night  aj)- 
])roached  AA^e  bivouacked  in  the  court  house,  and  Avere  only 'once 
called  to  arms  during  the  night,  Avhich  ])roved  a false  alarm. 
Before  morning,  hoAvever,  the  affair  Avas  settled  by  a conference 
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of  citizens  Avitli  a deleoation  from  the  Kiioop  settlement,  and 
tlins  ended  this  great  scare  and  all  there  is  of  the  “battle  of 
Broadford,’^  and  a ga])ing  world  is  no  doubt  jubilant  that  I have 
been  spared  to  record  its  lii story.  With  the  sun  shining  upon  as 
brave  and  valiant  a set  of  men  as  ever  shouldered  a musket  we 
repaired  to  our  boat  and  commenced  the  homeward  voyage.  Just 
outside  of  Troy  from  the  deck  of  our  boat  we  emptied  our  guns 
into  the  trunk  of  a large  sycamore  tree,  and  if  it  stands  today,  it 
bears  in  its  body  fifty  i>ounds  of  leaden  slugs  as  a memento  of  the 
(lesi)erate  conflict.  We  reached  home  after  a brief  and  event- 
less vo3mge  with  full  ranks,  our  brows  decked  with  victorious 
Avreaths,  and  a ])roud  consciousness  that  AA^e  had  smoothed  the 
Avriidvled  front  of  grim  visaged  Avar  and  checkmated  one  of  the 
most  formidable  attempts  to  multilate  and  massacre  the  quiet 
citizens  of  a neighboring  toAvn,  Avith  Avhoni  Ave  Avere  ever  on  terms 
of  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  intercourse.  P.  E.  T. 

From  Piqua  Tuttle  Avent  to  Lebanon  and  then  to  Cincinnati,  Avhence 
he  leased  the  old  Franklin  House  at  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  remodeled 
it  and  named  it  the  CiW  hotel.  Subsequently  he  ojiened  the  Woodruff 
House  ill  that  citA^  In  1854  he  became  the  manager  of  the  Niel  House 
in  Columbus,  and  later  the  Bates  House  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  after- 
Avard  in  business  in  Terre  Haute,  but  finally  Avent  back  to  Indianapolis 
Avhere  he  Avas  still  living  at  the  date  of  his  letter. 

AVRITTEN  BY  JOHN  H.  YOL'NG,  OF  UIIBANA,  MAY  1890 

Ma"  first  acquaintance  aa  ith  Piqua  was  in  the  j^ear  1822.  At 
that  time  the  toAvu  consisted  jirincipallA^  of  buildings  along  what 
is  noAV  Main  street,  beginning  at  John  Garvey’s,  Avhere  the  Pan- 
handle railAvay  crosses,  and  ending  at  the  river  on  the  north. 

My  father  lived  in  a frame  house  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
street  near  the  north  end.  Nearlj^  opposite  to  him  liA^ed  Mr. 
8har]),  Avhose  daughter  married  John  M.  Cheever.  Next  south 
of  him  Henry  Kitchen  built  a brick  house  in  Avhich  I suppose  his 
family  still  reside.  Next  south  of  my  father  William  K.  Barring- 
ton built  a brick  house,  iioav  OAvned  b}^  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington came  from  Philadelphia  and  brought  to  Piqua  the  first 
printing  materials  and  ])ublished  the  first  neAVspaper  in  a small 
annex  which  he  built  at  the  north  end  of  his  residence.  As  this 
Avas  next  door  to  1113^  father’s  I was  in  the  habit  of  setting  type  be- 
tAveen  school  hours,  morniug,  noon  and  night,  until,  from  a fancy 
for  it,  I became  a pretty  good  ju-inter,  so  that  Avhen  afterwards 
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ill  1821)  Jeremiah  Dooley  bought  the  office  and  removed  it  to  a 
frame  house  Avhich  stood  about  where  Presley  Bowles’  barber 
shop  is,  I followed  it  and  continued  to  work  in  it.  The  press  was 
a Bamage  press,  requiring  two  jnills  to  each  side.  The  ink  was 
])ut  on  the  “forms”  with  balls  made  of  buckskin  and  stuffed  with 
wool.  In  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Dooley  were  three  printer  boys 
who  afterwards  attained  some  little  distinction.  They  were 
Thomas  J.  Larsh,  who  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1852;  J.  H.  Defrees,  who  rejiresented  the  Goslien, 
Ind.,  district  in  congress  several  years,  and  John  H.  Young,  who 
requests  the  author  of  this  article  to  Avithhold  his  praises.  I 
ought  not  to  forget  that  grandest  printer  boy  of  all,  John  1). 
Defrees,  who  afterwards  became  Government  printer  at  Wasli- 
ington. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  hereabout  was  Col.  John  John- 
ston, of  Upper  Picpia,  the  Indian  agent.  He  was  a very  capable 
])ublic  officer,  an  intelligent,  cultivated  gentleman,  and  gave  cliar- 
acter  to  the  early  settlement  of  Piqua.  Col.  William  McLean, 
who  rei)resented  the  district  in  congress  several  years,  Avas  a very 
early  settler.  He  Avas  a laAA^yer  and  had  his  law  office  on  Si)ring 
street.  I am  not  very  familiar  Avith  the  names  of  your  streets, 
but  I can  designate  by  saying  that  Col.  McLean  sold  the  property 
to  his  friend,  Robert  Young,  avIio  being  himself  a laAA^}^er,  alloAved 
the  office  to  remain,  but  tore  doAvn  the  old  and  built  a iieAV  fam- 
ily mansion,  Avhich  is  noAV  used  for  school  juirposes.  James  R. 
Young  and  Joseph  H.  Young  studied  laAV  iu  that  office,  but  iieA  er 
])i*acticed  any,  I am  told,  being  content  Avith  being  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Col.  McLean  and  Robert  Young  came  from  Warren 
county,  as  did  also  Col.  Thomas  B.  VanHorn,  avIio  married  the 
AvidoAV  of  Henry  Chappeze  and  lived  in  a house  Avhich  stood  Avhere 
Hiram  Brooks  uoav  lives. 

Of  other  early  settlers  I remember  John  Ingram,  Col.  Josei)h 
Defrees,  Anthony  Defrees,  Col.  Joseph  Bennett,  the  Mannings, 
the  Mansons,  Jacob  Landes,  John  Tanqdin,  David  Jordan,  Heniy 
Kitchen,  Nicholas  Greenham,  M.  G.  Mitchell,  Thomas  Bellas, 
John  M.  Cheever,  Dr.  John  O’Ferrall,  Benjamin  Leavell,  Josei)li 
Sage,  John  Chatham,  John  Garvey,  William  Scott,  Avho  lived  at 
the  north  end  of  the  toAvn;  Boyd  Edinger,  Thomas  W.  Mansfield, 
Ibit  Scully,  John  McCorkle,  Old  Cai)tain  Riley,  (he  of  (’ai)t. 
Riley’s  narrative),  lived  for  a Avhile  in  a.  frame  house  Avhich  stood 
Avhere  S.  S.  McKinney’s  residence  uoav  is.  At  a later  ])eriod  came 
Ks(p  Win.  Elliott,  Col.  Robert  Shannon,  Demas  Adams,  Geo.  B. 
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Frye,  Dr.  G,  V.  Dorsey  and  others.  Maj.  Stephen  Johnston,  who 
now  liappily  survives,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  In  early  life 
he  went  to  a school  in  the  brick  school  house  on  the  public  square 
which  stood  west  of  Main  street  and  west  of  your  city  hall,  kept 
by  his  step-father,  Daniel  Mitchell.  The  seats  were  long  slab 
benches — no  backs  and  no  desks — and  one  day  the  teacher  sought 
to  punish  Stei)hen  for  his  mischievousness  and  sent  him  to  a 
bench  away  from  the  other  scholars.  As  soon  as  the  old  man’s 
back  was  turned  Stephen  was  with  the  other  boys;  the  old  man 
stormed,  but  Stejihen’s  apology  was,  “Father,  that  seat  back 
there  is  too  hard.” 

KSpeaking  of  that  old  school-house  reminds  me  that  it  was 
there  I attended  tlie  first  political  meeting  I ever  attended.  The 
orator  on  the  occasion  was  Thomas  W.  Mansfield,  who  was  the 
mail  carrier,  and  a famous  Jackson  man.  As  a boy  I was  not  a 
Jackson  man — indeed  my  education  had  been  so  neglected  that  I 
thought  Jackson  men  great  rascals.  One  evening  there  was  a 
Jackson  meeting  in  the  school  house  and  I slip])ed  in  (perhaps 
bare-footed),  and  there  in  front  of  a tallow  dip  stuck  in  a tin 
candlestick  on  a little  table  stood  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
Col.  Mansfield,  swinging  his  arms  and  yelling,  “Fellow  citizens, 
the  truth  of  the  principles  taught  by  Gen.  Jackson  grows  more 
brighter  and  more  shininger  every  day,  as  sure  as  the  reflection 
of  the  light  of  this  candle  shines  in  the  face  of  every  man  pres- 
sent,”  (7  men  and  a boy.)  I was  overcome  at  the  first  outburst 
and  ran  over  to  Billy  Scott’s  little  store  located  in  a small  annex 
at  the  north  end  of  John  Chatham’s  house  and  reported.  It  was 
in  this  little  room  that  youi*  rich  merchant  and  banker.  Win. 
Scott,  took  his  start.  It  was  a mighty  small  start — a few  dry 
goods,  but  more  groceries  and  butter  and  eggs  and  country  pro- 
duce. John  Chatham’s  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street 
and  north  side  of  the  public  square.  I think  the  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  others  stands  Avhere  stood  “the  house  that  Jack 
built.” 

Old  John  Chatham  Avas  famous  in  his  time, — he  had  a voice 
like  a lion  and  did  the  needful  yelling  to  boost  the  hands  at  house 
and  barn  raisings.  The  period  to  Avhich  I am  referring  Avas  be- 
fore canals,  turnpikes  or  railroads  Avere  built.  At  the  great 
freshets  of  the  Miami  river  in  the  spring,  boats  Avere  built  at 
riqua  in  Avhich  flour,  bacon,  ]iork,  corn,  and  fruits  Avere  shipped 
to  NeAV  Orleans.  The  boats  Avere  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  Avhere  your  gas  house  stands  and  there  launched  into  the 
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river  and  then  loaded  for  the  grand  voyage.  The  launch  was  a 
great  occasion.  People  came  from  far  and  near,  and  old  John 
Chatham  gave  the  word:  “Men,  are  yon  ready?  Now,  all  to- 
i gether,  heave,  O !”  What  an  excitement  I Piqna  was  always 

fond  of  excitement.  As  tlie  untaught  sailors  tramped  the  deck 
controlling  tlie  boat  with  the  three  great  oars  it  was  grand. 

And  didn’t  the  boys  and  some  girls  and  old  i)eople  run  down 
Main  street  to  see  the  boat  as  it  came  around  the  l)end  to  tlie 
south  end  of  town  and  sped  away?  Those  voyages  down  the 
great  Miami  to  the  Ohio  river  and  thence  to  New  Orleans  of 
course  occurred  before  the  making  and  oiiening  of  the  Miami 
canal.  This  canal  was  not  commenced  to  be  constructed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton  until  182()  and  finished  tlirongh  to  the  lake 
about  1844.  Quite  a struggle  occurred  between  the  Mad  river 
and  Miami  valleys  as  to  the  location  of  the  canal  north  of  Day- 
ton.  My  father  Avas  a member  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Avhen,  liy  act 
of  the  legislature,  the  route  was  established  to  run  up  the  Miami 
valley  through  Troy  and  Ihqiia,  and  the  toAvn  of  Piqua  was 
grandl}^  illuminated  and  the  Piqiiads  Avere  excited. 

J.  H.  Young. 

. The  folloAving  is  a brief  history  of  the  Hilliard  family  and  its  set- 
j tlement  at  Piqua,  Avritten  in  1859  by  Joseph  Hilliard,  father  of  James 
j G.  Hilliard,  recently  deceased,  shortly  prior  to  his  death  : 

( 

» EARLY  SETTLEAIENT  OF  OHIO  BY  .TOSEIUI  HILLIARD 

I Phlua,  Ohio,  Se])t.  1859. 

i Jose])h  Hilliard,  the  Avriter  of  this  sketch,  Avas  born  Jan- 

uary 1,  A.  1).  1784,  in  Burlington  county,  Ncav  Jersey,  near  the 
i present  site  of  Mount  Holly,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Tren- 
j ton,  and  nineteen  from  l^hiladelphia. 

; When  about  three  years  of  age  my  ])arents,  John  and  Eliza- 

j!  beth  Hilliard,  removed  to  Wheeling,  \"a.,  Avhere  they  remained 
I a short  time  Avhen  they  emigrated  to  Columbia,  on  the  north  side 

' ■ of  the  Ohio  and  I^ittle  Miami  rivers,  six  miles  east  of  Cincinnati. 

I I 

ij  When  moving,  our  boat  aauis  stov(‘d  in  in  conse(pience  of  the 

1 breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  Ave  lost  tAvo  out  of  three  horses,  most 

I of  our  cattle,  hogs,  shee])  and  other  ])ersonal  ])io])ertv. 

I 

1 After  a short  stay  at  Colnnd)ia,  my  ])arents  removed,  in  com- 

I pany  Avith  Judge  John  Symes,  the  fathei--in-laAV  of  Oen.  Hai-rison, 

I to  North  Bend,  tifteen  miles  beloAV  Cincinnati.  The  Indians 

I were  then  nnmerons  here,  and  during  the  early  ])ai  t of  our  stay 
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were  friendly  and  peaceable,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  horses  were  stolen  by  the  whites  and  secreted  in  the  woods, 
they  became  very  much  enraged,  and  many  difficulties  and  bar- 
barities ensued. 


WHITE  MAX  AIDED  INDIANS 


A certain  white  man  by  the  name  of  Ash,  Avho  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  in  his  boyhood,  was  in  the  habit  of  secret- 
ing himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  begging  the  boats  pass- 
ing u])  and  down  to  stoj)  and  take  him  on  board. 


Joseph  Hilliard 


He  being  a Avhite  man  and  acting  for  the  Indians,  decoyed 
many  unwary  victims  into  the  liands  of  the  enraged  Shawnees 
and  others  and  was  tlie  cause  of  many  of  the  brutal  massacres 
which  then  occurred;  and  such  were  the  forebodings  of  his  mind, 
it  Avas  said,  that  he  Avas  afraid  to  travel  alone  during  the  night, 
being  haunted  by  tlie  spirits  of  those  in  Avhose  murder  he  had 
been  an  accessory. 

BROTHER  TOMAHAWKED 

About  this  time  my  brothei*,  Uriah  Hilliard,  a lad  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  being  out  in  search  of  the  coavs  one  morning,  Avas 
toniahaAvked  Avheu  Avithin  one-half  mile  of  his  father’s  house.  He 
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was  the  first  person  that  T ever  saw  that  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. 

He  now  sleei)s  in  the  same  grave  ^yith  his  mother  in  North 
Bend. 

The  next  persons  massacred  were  Stephen  Carter,  Benja- 
min Laifordy,  Benjamin  Cox,  and  a nninber  of  others.  One  John 
K.  Mills  was  badly  wounded,  but  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  go  about  for*  years. 

Ihevious  to  this  time  Janies  Logan,  afterwards  an  Indian 
chief,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Avhites,  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  and  removed  into  Kentucky.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  and  exchanged  by  Judge  Synies  for  some  white  ])risoners. 

In  time  subsequent,  he  fought  with  Gen.  Harrison  against 
the  British  and  also  the  Indians.  He  was  a brave  and  noble 
soldier,  characterized  b}^  a large  share  of  humanity. 

IN  DANGER  OF  BEING  MURDERED 

When  I was  about  nine  years  of  age  my  father  and  my  two 
older  brothers  went  to  Null  creek,  near  the  town  of  Reading, 
for  the  pur])ose  of  building  a cabin.  I Avas  left  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  stock,  my  younger  brother  and  sister  being 
Avith  me. 

At  this  time  a man  by  the  name  of  Demoise  Avas  mui'dered 
by  the  Indians  and  this  caused  terrible  consternation  through  the 
settlement,  and  no  one  could  predict  what  disclosures  a single 
day  might  make. 

Parvin  Dunn,  my  brother-in-laAV,  knowing  our  exposure  as 
children  Avithout  even  the  Avatchful  care  of  a mother  (she  having 
been  taken  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death)  came  at  midnight  to 
our  rescue  and  took  us  to  North  Bend. 

MOVED  TO  VICINITY  OP  PIQUA 

In  1797  my  father,  brotlier  Charles  and  myself,  acconi])anied 
by  six  families  and  three  single  men,  took  u])  onr  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piqua  on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Miami  river. 

There  Avere  then  no  houses  this  side  of  Dayton  except  one  on 
Honey  Creek  built  by  Jonathan  Donalds  and  David  Morris. 
During  the  cultivation  of  onr  fii-st  corn  cro])  Ave  lived  in  Indian 
caiii])s  constructed  from  bark  and  ])oles  after  Avhich  the  same 
season  Ave  erected  cabins. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  hist  cabin  Avas  built  upon 
the  ])resent  site  of  the  city  of  Piqua  by  Job  Guard,  avIio  came  to 
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this  settlement  from  Greenville.  Our  neighbors  were  then  scarce 
(except  Indians)  and  pretty  well  dispersed,  being  principally  in 
Dayton,  Springtield  and  a few  scattered  along  Mad  river. 

The  land  in  the  eleventh  range  being  owned  by  Judge 
Symes,  my  father  commenced  laying  out  a town  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  under  his  direction,  but  he  (Hymes)  soon  after  fail- 
ing, the  land  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  congress,  we  holding  a | * 
pre-emption  right  in  the  same.  | 

SETTLEMENT  AT  STAUNTON  : 

The  next  settlement  in  this  county  was  made  by  John  Knoop  } 
and  a number  of  others  in  the  spring  of  1798  at  Staunton,  eight  | 
miles  south  of  Piqua.  | 

The  game  of  the  region  at  that  time  consisted  of  bear,  deer,  ! ■ 

etc.,  with  wild  turkeys  and  other  small  game  in  abundance,  all  ! “ 

of  which  were  considered  acceptable  dishes  in  our  cabin  home.  | . 

Corn  bread  Avas  then  our  “staff  of  life,’’  the  corn  being  ground  I, 

in  hand  mills  and  baked  in  a Johnny  cake,  or  in  the  old  corn  | 

dodger  style.  ! ; 

Our  manner  of  traveling  Avas  oriental  and  simple,  Avithout  a | 

carriage  or  a ehicle  of  any  kind.  Our  Avives  and  daughters  were  I j 

no  drivers  of  chariots  or  buggies  as  now,  but  good  pedestrians  | 
and  not  unskilled  equestrians.  Our  young  people  had  their  so-  j I 
cial  parties,  going  generaly  on  foot,  but  if  they  rode,  each  young 
man  and  his  partner  on  the  same  horse  with  Tiimself . 

The  common  dress  of  the  young  men  consisted  of  hunting  | 
shirts  made  of  buckskin  and  cut  in  notches  in  such  a Avay  as  to 
make  ornamental  fringes,  and  pantaloons  of  the  same  material.  - 
Instead  of  hats  they  Avore  fur  caps  of  their  own  manufacture,  | j 
and  made  from  the  skins  of  the  fox  or  raccoon  and  adorned  with  j ‘ 
the  tail  of  the  animal  for  a pendant.  ; j 

I < 

EVERYBODY  AVORE  AIOCCASINS  ! ! 

Boots  and  shoes  AA^ei-e  little  Avorn,  buckskin  moccasins  being  | > ^ 
used  instead,  their  manufacture  Avas  simple  and  unique,  being  j ■/' 
composed  of  one  piece,  the  edges  uniting  in  a seam  at  the  top  and 
another  at  the  heel  by  a cord  of  the  same.  They  were  fastened  | • m 
to  the  foot  by  passing  a string  under  the  shoe  Avhich,  being  ^ ai 
brought  up,  was  made  to  tie  around  the  ankle. 

When  fine  shoes  Avere  Avorn  they  Avere  of  a style  Avhich  the  f 55 
young  ladies  and  gents  of  the  present  day  would  scarce  know  to  i ra 
what  use  they  could  be  applied.  They  were  much  longer  than  the  > 
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foot,  and  terminated  in  a point  which,  of  course,  turned  up. 
Young  ladies’  fine  dresses  were  made  of  calico  and 'chintz,  prin- 
cipally of  calico. 

Their  ordinary  dresses  wei'e  made  of  striped  lindsey  and 
very  often  tliey  had  no  other  kind.  Their  dresses  were  small  in 
comi)arison  with  those  of  the  i)resent  day,  hoops  being  very 
scarce  in  those  days,  our  log  cabins  scarcely  affording  sufficient 
room  for  the  modern  style  of  female  dress. 

KEPT  ti:me  without  clocks 

Such  an  article  as  a cooking  stove  was  unknown,  the  wide 
chimneys  affording  sufficient  sj)ace  for  all  cooking  purposes.  We 
kept  time  without  a clock  and  Avere  as  regular  in  our  habits  as 
noAv.  Our  floors  were  made  of  ])uncheons  split  out  of  the  log  and 
sometimes  lieAved.  For  chairs  Ave  used  benches  from  three  to  six 
feet  long,  and  small  three-legged  stools,  aa  hich  served  all  neces- 
sary purj)oses  for  comfort  and  com^enience. 

Our  dishes  consisted  of  bowls  and  trays  made  of  peAvter  or 
Avood,  no  china  or  Liverpool  Avare  being  then  in  use.  All  our 
furnitui-e  Avas  plain  and  common  and  no  style  was  covered  by  a 
patent. 

The  different  member's  of  the  settlement  were  true  to  each 
other’s  interests,  and  in  my  opinion  selfishness  and  treachery 
Avere  not  as  common  as  thcA^  are  now. 

Our  living  was  hard,  scarcity  of  bread  being  A^ery  common, 
but  meat  Avas  ahvays  j)lenty.  Our  nearest  Avater  mill  for  sev- 
eral years  Avas  OAvned  by  Col.  Patterson,  two  miles  and  a half 
beloAv  Dayton.  Several  years  afterward  John  Manning  erected 
a mill  near  the  place  Avhere  Piqua  noAV  stands. 

FIRST  BLOCK  HOUSE 

The  Indians  being  very  troublesome,  a block  house  Avas 
erected  near  the  present  residence  of  I).  E.  Thomas,  Esq.  We 
seldom  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it,  hoAveA^er. 

On  November  24,  1807,  I Avas  married  to  Sarah  Reed,  origi- 
nally from  North  Carolina.  We  had  seA'en  children,  all  of  Avhom 
are  living  at  this  date. 

In  1812  Avar  Avas  declared  Avith  England  and  General  Hull 
surrendering  to  the  British  at  Detroit,  general  consternation  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  Fort  Wayne  Avas  beseiged  by  the 
Indians,  and  General  Harrison  Avith  his  troops  Avas  sent  to  the 
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relief  of  the  people  of  that  region.  Many  of  the  settlers  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  my  brother  Charles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Finding  Fort  Wayne  forsaken  by  the  Indians,  General  Har- 
rison at  once  proceeded  to  Eel  river,  in  Indiana,  and  destroyed  a 
few  Indian  towns,  bnt  had  no  regular  battle  with  any  of  the 
tribes.  One  or  two  regiments  on  their  way  against  the  British 
encanii)ed  on  a field  in  this  vicinity,  now  owned  by  D.  E.  Thomas, 
nearly  o])posite  the  j)resent  school  house  of  the  town  of  Hunters- 
ville. 


HOSTILITIES  CEASED 

I have  the  clearest  recollection  of  seeing  the  army  encamped 
there  at  that  time.  After  hostilities  ceased  we  had  very  little 
trouble,  occasionally  a stroke  from  the  hand  of  an  unfriendly  In- 
dian, but  in  a great  measure  Ave  Avere  permitted  to  enjoy  domes- 
tic ha])|)iness  and  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  our  farms  unmol- 
ested, Avliich  has  ever  since  been  my  employment. 

From  the  first  log  hut  that  was  erected  on  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Piqua  in  1797,  I have  been  permitted  by  a kind 
Providence  to  live  and  see  it  a flourishing  tOAvn,  Avith  nearly  all 
the  facilities  of  modern  times. 


MRS.  RACHEL  DAVIES 


Mrs.  Davies,  in  1899,  wrote  the  folloAving  sketch  of  her  life: 

I Avas  born  December  7th,  1812,  in  a log  cabin  on  Avhat  Avas 
then  knoAvn  as  the  Greenville  road,  noAV  the  McMacken  farm  on 
the  Versailles  ]>ike. 

Aftei'Avards  my  father  built  a large,  tAVO-story,  lieAved  log 
liouse.  In  1818  Ave  moved  to  Upper  Piqua  on  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as 
the  Ashton  farm.  They  made  the  brick  to  build  the  house  on  the 
farm.  They  cut  the  logs  in  the  Avoods,  took  them  to  the  saw 
mill  and  made  them  into  lumber;  made  a board  kiln  and  dried 
tlie  lumber;  they  sjdit  the  shingles,  Avhich  cov^ered  the  house,  in 
the  Avoods  by  hand. 

They  built  a lieAved  log  barn,  Avhich  still  remains  there. 
Father  set  out  a big  orchard  consisting  of  elegant  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds.  In  Avinter  Ave  dried  the  ])eaches,  apples,  cherries, 
])ears  and  plums.  Then  Ave  had  a maple  groA'e  and  made  our 
OAvn  molasses  and  sugar. 


$ 

I 


We  raised  our  oavu  cattle,  sheep,  etc. ; cured  our  beef,  sell- 
ing the  hides  to  the  tanner.  We  sowed  the  flaxseed;  pulled  the 
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flax;  laid  it  on  the  grass  to  bleach;  then  broke  it  in  a brake;  then 
scutched  it  on  a board  with  a wooden  knife;  then  mother  put  it 
through  the  hackle  and  spun  it  into  yarn,  and  an  old  woman  who 
occupied  the  little  house  in  the  yard  wove  it  into  cloth,  which 
supplied  the  family. 

The  Avool  taken  from  the  sheej)  Avas  brought  home,  carded 
and  si)un  into  yarn  and  Avoven  into  blankets  and  coverlids. 
Mother  colored  the  yarn  red,  blue  and  white,  and  had  it  made 
into  coverlids,  sending  them  to  Dayton  to  be  Avoven. 

Mother  frequently  gave  corn  meal  to  the  Indians  in  exchange 
for  relics,  such  as  boAvls,  baskets,  spoons,  etc.  My  mother  gave 
me  tAvo  silv^er  spoons,  Avhich  the  Indians  had  stolen  from  the 
white  j)eople.  They  are  marked  Avith  initials.  I gave  one  to  my 
son  Charles  and  one  to  my  son  Frank. 

After  Ave  children  Avere  grown,  our  home  Avas  the  center  of 
life  and  gayety.  My  father  Avas  very  hospitable  and  fond  of  en- 
tertaining his  friends.  He  Avas  charitable  to  the  ])Oor  and  raised 
to  manhood  several  poor  children. 

When  harvest  time  came  they  would  first  cut  Avheat  Avith  a 
sickle,  (sixty  men  at  a time  Avorking  in  the  field),  then  they  cut 
with  a cradle,  and  after  that  Avith  a reaper. 

Then  they  threshed  Avith  a flail,  Avhich  consisted  of  tAvo  long, 
round  sticks  of  hickory  wood,  in  the  ends  of  Avhich  Avere  boiled 
holes,  tied  together  Avith  leather  straps.  One  served  as  a handle 
and  the  other  was  hurled  skillfully  through  the  air  and  thus 
flailed  the  grain.  It  took  a great  deal  of  sleight-of-hand  to  use 
a flail  all  day  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  The  Avheat  Avas 
then  ])ut  on  the  floor  and  train|)ed  by  horses,  then  cleaned  and 
sent  to  the  mill. 

My  father  Avould  often  take  the  Avheat  to  Cincinnati  to  sell. 
It  Avould  tidve  eight  days  to  make  the  lound  trip.  On  one  of 
1 these  tri])s  he  brought  a Avagon  load  of  goods  for  a merchant. 

1 The  man  being  unable  to  j)ay  the  obligation,  he  took  in  ])ayment 

I the  lot  on  Main  street,  north  of  Ash  street,  on  Avhi(*h  are  iioav 

I built  five  business  houses.  He  ]>aid  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  for 

I the  lot,  Avhich  is  A^ery  valuable  proi)erty  iioav.  The  lots  Avere 

equally  divided  among  his  daughters.  1 have  still  in  my  ])osses- 
sion  the  lot  next  to  the  baidv. 

Mrs.  Rachael  Johnston  Davies  and  Mrs.  Margaiet  Kirk 
I S])ent  many  an  hour  in  the  camp  of  the  ShaAvnees,  ])laying  under 
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the  trees  and  receiving  the  kindest  and  most  devoted  attention 
from  the  squaws.  Mrs.  Rachel  Davies  was  carried  from  her 
father’s  house  on  the  back  of  a squaw,  “Aunt  Betty”  by  name, 
while  Mrs.  Kirk  followed  at  her  side. 

The  Indians  lived  all  about  them  and  soon  became  fast 
friends  of  the  family,  often  coming  to  the  house,  not  infre- 
quently to  exchange  some  article  they  had  made  for  food. 

Mrs.  Davies  still  has  a large  bowl,  carved  from  the  knot  of 
a hickory  tree,  which  they  gave  her  mother  for  corn  meal. 

Mrs.  Johnston  alwa}"S  came  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Piqua  Female  Bible  Society,  riding  horseback  and  frequently 
bringing  her  daughter  riding  behind  her. 

Tliese  meetings  were  held  in  Mrs.  Campbell’s  stone  house, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Downing  streets. 

After  a few  years,  as  the  family  prospered,  the}^  moved  from 
the  log  cabin  to  a brick  house,  which  they  built  nearby  on  'vn  hat 
is  now  known  as  the  Ashton  farm. 

When  on  the  farm  we  used  to  make  a great  many  things. 
For  instance,  Ave  made  candles  out  of  tallow,  first  by  taking 
wicks,  stringing  tliem  on  sticks  and  dipping  them  in  hot  tallow 
until  they  were  large  enough  for  candles.  Afterwards  we  had 
tin  molds.  The  Avicks  would  be  liung  in  these  and  the  tallow 
poured  around  them.  In  order  to  save  time  we  very  often  made 
our  candles  at  night. 

When  I Avas  a child  at  Upper  Piqua  we  had  no  matches,  and 
if  we  wanted  to  start  a fire  we  would  take  two  ]ueces  of  flint, 
strike  them  together  so  as  to  make  a spark,  which  Avould  drop 
into  a piece  of  |)unk.  This  punk  would  ignite  and  burn  like  a 
match.  This  Avas  placed  in  the  stove  or  fireplace  Avith  straw 
and  kindling,  and  the  fire  was  made. 

Rachel  Johnson  Avas  married  to  Samuel  Davies  July  7th, 
1841,  in  the  old  home  at  tapper  Piqua,  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  Rev.  Meeks. 

After  the  ceremony  Ave  were  driven  to  Dayton  in  a two- 
horse  carriage;  remained  there  until  next  day  and  then  drove  to 
Seven  Mile,  Butler  county,  to  the  old  Davies  homestead.  After 
a visit  of  one  Aveek  we  returned  to  Lockj)ort,  Avhere  Mr.  Davies 
had  built  a log  cabin,  between  the  canal  and  the  riA  er,  Avhere  we 
lived  for  three  years. 
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Mr.  Davies  at  that  time  was  engaged  by  the  state  in  build- 
ing all  the  locks  on  the  canal  at  that  point,  building  nine  locks. 

It  took  five  years  to  complete  the  contract.  The  stone  used  in 
the  construction  of  these  locks  was  brought  from  the  quarries 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Then  we  moved  to  Piqua,  Mr.  Davies  going  into  the  grocery 
business  in  1843,  and  continuing  in  this  business  until  his  death. 

He  built  the  present  home,  corner  Wayne  and  Greene  streets, 
in  1847,  where  I have  lived  nearly  all  my  married  life. 

Mrs.  Davies  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  anniversary  Dec.  7,  1912. 

; MRS.  ELLA  GILL  SEDGWICK 

' Ella  Gill  was  a granddaughter  of  Hugli  Scott,  the  j)ioneer  who 
! came  to  Piqua  in  1808  and  bought  a part  of  tlie  Henderschott  farm,  just 

I north  of  Camp  street.  His  large  log  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  River 
: street,  near  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  and  one  of  the  large  boulders 

i used  as  a corner  of  the  foundation  mav  yet  be  seen  in  the  door-iuird  of 

I I 

|j  Davis  McClay.  The  Gill  home  was  the  little  brick  house  near  the  large 
elm  tree  on  north  Broadway.  After  her  marriage  Mrs.  SedgAvick  moved 
I to  Deer  Lodge,  Tenn.,  where  she  died  in  1911.  Her  reminiscences  were 
written  in  1901  and  1904. 

1 Mr.  Editor:  HoAveA^er  far  from  home  one  may  Avander, 

I neither  time  nor  space  can  obliterate  from  memory  the  place  of 

, ; his  birth,  and  the  heart  still  yearns  for  the  old  home  and  the 

! scenes  of  his  childhood.  In  those  days  the  floAvers  seemed  to 

I be  SAveeter  and  the  grass  greener,  and  Avhile  Ave  may  have  out- 

I grown  those  crystal  lenses,  yet  the  recollection  of  those  happy 

days  comes  to  the  Avriter  like  the  strains  of  music  on  far-off 
waters.  Our  hearts  throb  to  the  touch  of  happy  or  sad  associa- 
* tions  of  the  old  home,  the  hills  and  Avoods  around  it,  the  house 

^ filled  with  kinsfolks  from  near  and  from  far,  the  family  all  gath- 

i ered  home,  childi-en  and  grandchildren,  and  sometimes  there  Avere 

: so  many  the  house  could  hardly  hold  them.  The  dear  home  faces 

i so  tenderly  beloved  smile  u]>on  us  again,  and  the  air  is  jubilant 

I with  the  merry  voices  of  lads  and  lassies. 

It  is  strange,  and  yet  not  strange,  Iioav  these  old  associa- 
i tions  cling  to  us.  Their  magic  is  the  ‘‘Golden,  olden  glories  of 

I the  days  gone  by.’’  Is  it  not  Holmes  Avho  tells  us  Iioav  sitting 

I Avith  the  old  American  millionaire  in  a Paris  cafe,  he  sees  him 

! dreamily  clink  the  ice  in  his  Avine  glass  and  ])resently  tell  Iioav 

I the  sound  ahvays  recalls  the  boyhood  days  Avhen  the  coAV-bell 
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tinkled  as  he  drove  the  herd  in  the  gloaming  to  the  old  New  Eng-  ft 
land  pasture  three  thousand  miles  toward  the  sunset?  , 

Transplanted,  but  never  alienated,  our  hearts  turn  so  often  i 

the  homeward  way  that  after  years  of  absence  we  determined 
once  more  to  visit  our  childhood’s  home.  We  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  day  to  come  for  tlie  home  going.  But  at  last  the  train  1 
pulls  us  out  from  the  station,  onward  past  the  suburbs,  beyond 
the  few  scattering  habitations  that  cling  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  past  solitary  farm  houses  already  closed  and  darkened  for 
the  night.  Mile  after  mile  is  left  behind,  but  by  and  by  familiar  | 

landmarks  apj)ear.  Station  after  station  is  passed,  then  Troy  j 

and  we  know  the  next  will  be  near  home.  With  eager  eyes  we 
look  out  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lights  of  the  city  as  they 
twinkle  here  and  there  in  the  darkness.  The  brakeman  calls 
^‘Pi(pia,”  and  with  baggage  all  gathered  up  we  are  ready  to  I 
alight.  I 

“There  are  many  kinds  of  ])leasure  that  human  spirits  know, 

But  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  just  be  bold  and  dare, 

And  look  on  life's  ]>leasiires  and  fi  ankly  tell  me  then,  j 

If  any  has  a ra])ture  like  getting  home  again?” 

From  Aveek  to  Aveek  Ave  have  been  reading  the  Iin])rovement  j 

Notes  by  the  Editor,  trying  to  imagine  some  of  the  changes  tak-  i 

ing  ])lace,  and,  Avhile  in  the  city,  contrasting  the  old  aa  ith  the  new. 

It  is  not  the  old  toAvn  of  thirty  years  ago.  We  Avent  aAvaA"  from 
the  dingy,  old  depot  on  the  corner  and  Avhen  Ave  came  back  found  i 
in  its  place  a handsome  neAv  de])ot  Avith  its  richness  of  finish, 
street  cars  and  many  other  ini])roA^enients  have  brought  about  a ^ 

great  change.  The  great  stacks  and  large  buildings  indicate  that  ; 
Piqua’s  ])rogress  has  been  great  in  manufacturing,  and  it  has  j 

grown  to  be  a pros})erous  city,  an  educational  center,  a city  of 
churches  and  schools  and  Woman’s  Clubs.  Wealth  has  found  | 
out  this  beautiful  s])ot,  has  bought  uj)  the  Avooded  hills  and 
fields,  dotting  them  Avith  pretty  homes  aa  hich  have  a hos])itable  ; 
look  Avhich  corres])onds  Avith  the  Avelcome  Avitliin.  With  so  many 
of  the  homes  fringed  Avith  velvety  lawns  and  made  fragrant  Avith 
blooming  fioAvers,  and  the  streets  ornamented  Avith  grand  old  ^ 

trees,  so  that  Avhen  AA^e  see  them  in  the  fresh  green  of  summer 
or  the  golden  gloAV  of  October,  they  are  vistas  of  sylvan  beauty, 
it  is  no  Avonder  that  some  enthusiastic  son  or  daughter  exclaims, 

“Piqua,  the  beautiful;”  and  as  they  “Often  in  thought  go  up  and 
down  the  j^leasant  streets  of  the  dear  old  toAvn,”  it  is  not  strange 
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that  the  old  associations  can  bring  back  its  absent  sons  and 
daughters. 

“I  Avant  to  gather  up  recollections  and  Avind  a string  of  nar- 
rative round  them,”  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  certain  old 
liouses. 

A very  slender  thread  Avill  serve  to  bind  together  some  of 
the  old  houses  in  Ph|ua.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  dAA^ellings 
of  the  old  inhabitants  that  Avere  once  upon  a time  consecrated  to 
the  ‘^open-handed  spirit:  frank  and  blithe  of  ancient  hos])ital- 
ity,”  but  the  Avhirligig  of  time  has  brought  many  changes.  Time 
Avith  his  crumbling  touch  has  leveled  to  the  dust  some  of  the 
memorable  tenements  standing  in  our  childhood  days,  but  there 
are  other  old  liouses,  and  the  sight  of  tliese  recalls  the  names 
of  the  former  occuiiants,  and  as  their  faces  pass  in  mental  fancy 
they  are  folloAved  by  the  children  of  these  homes,  noAV  groAvn  to 
manliood,  the  broAvs  of  many  of  Avlioin  are  alreadj^  decorated  Avith 
the  silvery  croAvn  of  gray. 

Oh,  quarter  of  a century  has  brought  many  changes!  The 
familiar  faces  have  disapiieared,  many  of  tliein,  and  tlie  ones  that 
remained  had  changed,  and  Avhen  I began  to  inquire  about  old 
friends  it  Avas  only  to  learn  tliat  so  many  of  the  A\^ell-knoANui  cit- 
izens had,  “after  life’s  fitful  fever,”  found  a resting  place  in  the 
beautiful  Forest  Hill.  As  Ave  Avent  here  and  tliere  it  Avas  Avith 
])leasure  that  Ave  sometimes  came  across  some  old  homestead  that 
seemed  unchanged,  it  Avas  like  meeting  a familiar  friend.  The 
old  stone  mansion  knoAvn  as  the  Campbell  homestead,  on  the 
corner  of  DoAvning  and  Water,  Avhose  history  dates  far  back  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  Piipia,  after  standing  j^ears  and  years  be- 
came an  obliterated  jiast  a feAV  years  ago.  On  the  corner  of 
DoAvning  and  Greene  is  the  Geyer  homestead,  a home  of  good 
cheer  in  Avhich  generous  hosjiitality  Avas  offered  Avith  cordial  kind- 
ness that  is  still  remembered.  One  Avould  hardly  recognize  it 
noAv  Avith  its  beautiful  addifion  making  it  a handsome  modern 
residence. 

The  Dorsey  home  on  AVayne  street  is  still  ()ccn))ied  by  a Dor- 
sey. Near  by  stands  the  old  Lea  veil  home,  but  .Judge  Lea  veil 
has  gone  to  that  home  Avhence  no  fraveler  e’er  refurns,  and  the 
family  are  all  gone.  Only  a little  Avays  is  the  Dills’  house,  but 
no  longer  occu])ied  by  a Dills. 

On  Main  street  stands  the  Ashton  home.  It  has  Avitlisfood 
the  storms  of  more  than  a half  centurv,  A'et  old  Time  has  Avrouuht 
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but  little  chauge.  It  is  still  occupied  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Ashton. 

Not  far  away  Ave  noticed  the  old  Sage  home,  and  just  be- 
yond is  the  old  home  where  George  Johnston  and  his  Avife  came 
to  “set  up  a fireside.’'  They  AA^ere  identified  with  the  little  vil- 
lage  for  many  years  and  watched  its  groAAJh  with  j>ride. 

We  passed  the  old  Scott  homestead  nestled  among  the  trees, 
but  those  who  were  born  and  greAA^  up  beneath  the  roof-tree  are 
gone  and  strangers  sit  under  the  shadoAA^  of  the  old  trees.  In 
the  Schmidlapp  home  we  found  a handsome  library  consisting  of 
standard  works  of  literature  and  fiction,  papers,  periodicals,  etc. 
The  reading  room,  furnished  AA’itli  nice  chairs  and  tables,  AA^ell 
lighted,  is  a A^ery  pleasant  place  to  enjoy  the  written  treasures 
found  there.  Over  on  DoAvning  street  stands  the  old  homes  of 
the  Rouzers,  Bowdles,  Clarks  and  Uj)tons,  still  possessing  the 
a}>pearance  of  earlier  days.  Farther  south  the  Crozier  home- 
stead, once  the  home  of  Piqna’s  ])ioneer  carriage-builder,  is  now 
a handsome  modern  residence. 

On  Wayne  street  the  Davis  and  Jones’  homesteads.  Across 
the  street  the  home  of  8.  8.  McKinney,  one  of  Piqua’s  ablest 
jurists.  We  might  recall  others  if  time  and  space  permitted. 

It  is  evident,  at  a glance,  that  the  hand  of  improvement  has 
been  at  Avork  on  the  school  houses.  With  a golden  wand  in  his 
hand,  the  magician  has  cried,  “IMusto,  change,”  and  where  we 
taught  in  the  days  of  yore  is  a beautiful  iieAV  building  instead 
of  the  old  yelloAV  brick  Ave  remember. 

Returning  to  visit  our  Alma  Mater  after  these  many  years’ 
of  absence  memory  failed  to  identify  the  new  High  8chool  with 
all  its  inii)rovenients,  but  out  on  the  grounds  the  old  and  the 
neAv  are  pleasantly  commingled,  for  it  must  be  the  same  trees, 
only  broadened  and  lengthened  Avith  the  years.  Inside, 

“We  see  the  flash  of  merry  eyes. 

We  see  the  gleam  of  old-time  smiles. 

We  live  again  the  old-time  Avhiles.” 

The  children  Avere  there,  but  they  Avere  not  our  school-mates, 
but  their  children;  but  no  doubt  Avhile  the  conduct  and  Avelfare 
of  the  school  are  in  the  hands  of  another  generation,  the  loyalty 
to  its  tenets  and  devotion  to  its  interests  are  as  staunch  as  eA^er. 
One  wonders  sometimes  if  the  children  appreciate  their  advan- 
tages and  teachers;  for  their  opportunities  are  exceptionally  fine, 
surrounded  Avith  the  abundant  blessings  of  highly  graded  and 
Avell  disciplined  schools. 
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By  such  the  imagination  cannot  depict  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  surrounding  some  of  the  district  schools  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  schooling  of  many  of  the  children  begins  in  a log 
school  house,  and  their  biggest  ambition  is  to  get  enough  ‘‘book 
lamin’”  to  sometimes  teach;  but  with  scliools  open  but  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do  not 
make  much  progress. 

We  noticed  many  beautiful  churches,  but  Greene  street 
church  has  a place  in  our  hearts  no  other  can  fill.  Across  the 
chasm  of  the  years  there  comes  with  a haunting  charm  the 
echoes  of  the  grand  old  hymns,  sung  so  sweetly  that  one  felt  that 
“surely  the  angels  must  ])ut  tlieir  harps  in  tune  with  the  song 
that  mortals  sing;”  but  we  missed  many  of  the  familiar  faces  of 
men  and  women  we  Avere  wont  to  revere  in  our  childhood. 

Out-door  associations  are  not  less  abundant.  There  was 
hardly  a spot  that  we  had  not  learned  by  heart.  “The  rose 
breath  of  friendship  haunts  with  undying  SAveetness”  many  of 
these  places,  and  revisited  after  so  many  years  we  recall  a hun- 
dred of  these  associations.  The  Avell-reniembered  elm,  our  ren- 
dezvous in  so  many  childish  games,  under  whose  spreading 
branches  were  held  for  years  and  years  our  family  reunion.  The 
old  elm  has  seen  the  years  come  and  go  and  through  all  the 
changes  has  quietly  gone  on  groAving,  Avhile  the  low  graves  of  the 
household,  gathered  one  by  one,  and 

“Out  yonder  in  the  moonlight 
Wlierein  God’s  acre  lies 

Go  angels  to  and  fro  singing  their  lullabies.” 

Upon  the  long  knoll  slope  is  tlie  old  coasting  path  where, 
“with  mittened  hands  and  caps  drawn  low,”  boys  and  girls  shot 
across  the  flashing  crust  on  the  old  bob  sled.  There  was  the 
Indian  mound  Avhere  Ave  used  to  search  for  Indian  relics,  but  not 
a vestige  of  this  remains;  the  old  Avooden  bridge  north  of  toAvn; 
the  Johnston  school  house  Avhere  the  children  used  to  climb  the 
hillside  to  study  their  spelling  book  and  multiplication  table, 
but  that,  too,  has  vanished  Avitli  the  years.  “SAvift  Run,”  run- 
ning dark  and  cool  through  dim  and  hidden  channels,  singing  the 
song  Avithout  words,  and  we  hear  the  “voices  of  other  summers 
blending  Avith  the  murmur  of  running  water.” 

On  the  hill,  open  to  the  morning  sun,  the  old  Johnston  bury- 
ing ground,  and  as  you  Avalk  among  the  Avorn  headstones  and 
past  the  veiling  grass,  you  read  the  time-dimmed  letters  Avhich 
tell  that  it  is  the  resting  jdace  of  a generation  long  aslee]). 
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Out  j)ast  “Swift  Run”  and  througli'tlie  woods  to  the  Hunt- 
ers’ old  home,  back  over  the  sweep  of  the  years,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  happy  gatherings  there.  Some  of  our  most  pleas- 
antly treasured  memories  linger  about  “Beech  Grove”  picnics. 
From  the  heart  we  could  say  with  Lowell,  “What  is  so  rare  as  a 
day  in  June,  for  then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days,”  and  perfect 
])icnics. 

Another  favorite  haunt,  the  old  deserted  house  standing 
back  from  the  road  in  a narrow  green  dell.  It  was  said  to  be 
haunted,  and  there  was  such  a suggestive  stillness  that  by 
“spreading  imanigation’s  wildest  wing,”  one  could  almost  believe 
that  ghosts  frequented  the  old  house.  There  is  the  particular 
bit  of  woodland  with  its  cherished  associations  that  recalls  as 
if  by  magic  days  when  we  wandered  through  it  in  search  of 
spring  blossoms.  Over  on  the  hillside,  where  the  hickory  and 
walnut  trees  are  shifting  in  their  tints  of  green  and  gold  and 
hung  heavy  with  nuts,  we  find  the  deepest  charm.  It  unseals 
the  fountain  of  old-time  memories  and  we  are  a child  again 
gathering  the  shagbarks  on  our  old  nutting  ground.  “Only  a 
nut,”  Ave  say;  “yet  the  little  vanished  thing  leaps  back  familiar 
across  the  gulf  of  time  and  drops  from  boughs  which  memory 
as  well  as  j)resent  vision  halos  literally  into  old  gold.” 

Slowly  we  wandered  out  River  street.  Yes,  it  was  the  same 
— the  same  landscape,  more  houses,  but  the  same  beautiful  fields, 
the  canal  still  threads  its  winding  way,  while  beyond  the  level 
towi)ath  flows  the  Miami  river,  ever  old,  ever  new.  The  old  river 
road  had  not  changed,  and  sometimes  one  could  almost  imagine 
that  they  had  never  left  the  old  home  at  all.  “Those  peaceful 
narrow  stretches  of  Avater  highways!  Happily  I shall  voyage 
thither  sometime  again ; if  not,  these  things  shall  linger  with  me 
as  a SAveet  and  tranquil  memory  of  a passage  of  very  happy 
hours.” 


Mr.  Editor : If  one  loves  to  delve  in  older  memories  rehab- 
ilitating a time  long  past  one  can  find  many  things  in  the  history 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Fiqua  that  will  be  of  interest.  Much  of 
it  has  long  since  faded  into  half-written  history,  but  in  the  al- 
most obliterated  trails  of  these  pioneers  lie  innumerable  uuAvrit- 
ten  chapters,  both  of  the  pathos  and  romance  of  their  lives,  and 
Ave  Avish  that  they  had  not  been  too  busy  to  record  the  happen- 
ings by  the  way,  and  that  much  more  had  been  preserved  and 
handed  doAvn  to  us,  thus  helping  us  to  knoAV  more  of  the  life  they 
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lived.  Some  of  the  present  occiii>auts  of  the  soil  can  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  those  earlier  settlers,  and  the  spot  where  they 
built  slionld  be  held  dear  to  onr  liearts  and  consecrated  to  onr 
memories. 

There  is  always  enoiioii  that  is  beautiful  and  pathetic  in  an 
account  of  the  olden  times,  but  when  one  can  deal  in  reminis- 
cences lianded  down  by  one’s  own  the  interest  becomes  akin  to 
j)i'ide,  and  one  feels  that  they  had  a share  in  the  making  of  this 
great  country. 

Many  years  ago  before  it  was  the  fashion  to  treasure  every 
scrap  of  history  or  tradition  of  the  long  ago,  a little  girl  used  to 
find  her  greatest  pleasure  in  listening  to  her  grandmother’s  talk 
about  the  people  that  she  had  knoAvn,  and  the  events  of  her  ])ast; 
now  that  she  is  grown  up  she  still  wonders  if  anything  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  listen  to  the  stories  that  fall  from  the 
lil)S  of  those  who  lived  in  Piqua  when  it  was  a tiny  village,  or 
even  before  it  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a village. 

One  hails  with  delight  the  chance  that  brings  to  light  un- 
expected Avealth  of  legend  and  story,  and  it  Avas  a day  of  real 
pleasure  that  Ave  s]>ent  in  one  of  Ifi(pia’s  homes  looking  over 
niaiiA^  valuable  reminders  of  the  past.  It  Avas  as  if  time  had 
heeded  the  injunction,  “Turn  backAvard,  turn  backAvard  in  thy 
flight,”  a hundred  years  or  more. 

There  Avas  the  foot-stoA^e  Avith  an  interesting  story  suggested 
by  its  antique  aspect,  of  the  time  aa  hen  it  Avas  carried  by  some 
fair  lady  of  “ye  olden  time”  to  the  “meeting  house”  Avhere  such  a 
thing  as  a fire  Avas  iinknoAvn,  eA^eii  on  the  coldest  Avinter’s  day. 

There  Avas  a (piaint  blue  i)itcher  that  Avas  iii  use  in  an  old 
home  in  Salem  in  the  days  of  Avitchcraft;  ])ictiiies  of  old  houses, 
and  books  yelloAV  Avith  the  melloAving  touch  of  time;  candlesticks 
and  a si)inning  Avheel  Avhich  “must  have  enjoyed  their  youth-time 
Avhen  grandmother  enjoyed  hers.” 

Then  there  Avas  an  immense  key  that  might  almost  have 
served  as  a Avea])on  of  defense  against  the  Avily  red  man  himself, 
that  once  Avas  used  to  unlock  one  of  the  doors  in  an  old  house 
that  ])assed  as  a mansion  in  the  earliest  history  of  Pi(pia. 

The  country  about  Pi(]ua  is  made  interesting  by  its  associa- 
tions, for  many  historic  immiories  cluster  about  its  hills  and 
beautiful  Avinding  river.  Here  Avas  the  territory  on  Avliich  Avas 
fought  many  a battle  betAveen  the  Avhites  and  th(‘  Indians.  Then 
the  Avhole  region  is  overtiowing  Avith  memol'ies  of  Avar  like  ISl”. 
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In  1790  my  grandfather,  Hugh  Scott,  was  with  General  Har- 
mar  when  he  set  out  for  tlie  territory  of  the  northwest  to  chas- 
tise the  hostile  Miami  Indians. 

Pressing  forward  into  what  was  then  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  the}^  reached  the  spot  where  Piqua  now  stands,  mak- 
ing it  for  a short  time  their  headquarters.  Today  the  world  does 
not  hold  a more  beautiful  section  of  country,  and  in  those  early 
days  so  manifest  were  its  beauties,  the  Indians  with  their  usual 
choice  of  picturesque  spots  had  made  this  their  favorite  camping 
ground.  They  paddled  up  and  down  the  beautiful  Miami  in 
their  light  birchen  canoes,  and  gathered  in  happy  idleness  upon 
its  shores.  No  white  man  was  here  and  the  soldiers  saw  only 
the  wigwams  of  the  dusky  sous  of  the  forest,  not  dreaming  of  the 
to-be-Piqna,  or  of  tlie  influx  of  settlers  who  would  redeem  its 
sunny  meadows  from  the  wilderness. 

Grandfather  went  back  to  his  Kentucky  home,  but  in  1(S0S, 
draAvn  by  the  never  forgotten  loveliness  of  the  Miami  valley,  he 
returned  to  find  a few  settlers  had  gathered  around  the  rude  be- 
ginning of  the  village  in  the  Avilderness  Avhose  solitude  Job  Gard 
was  the  first  to  disturb.  A iieAV  home  Avas  added  to  those  al- 
ready built.  His  farm  is  noAV  covered  by  the  groAvth  of  the  city. 
The  house  that  stands  there  noAV  is  comparatively  neAV,  but  it  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  that  Avas  laid  for  the  first  home. 

In  the  closing  years  of  1700  there  Avas  a household  flitting 
from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Floating  doAvn  the  Ohio  in  a flat- 
boat  to  Fort  AYasliington,  noAV  Cincinnati,  and  from  there  to 
Dayton,  Avhich  Avas  then  only  a block  house,  they  stopped  for  a 
time,  Avhen  my  great-grandfather  built  the  first  brick  house  aud 
jilanted  some  trees,  one  of  Avliich,  gnarled  and  decayed  Avith  age, 
Avas  cut  doAvn  at  the  time  of  the  centennial.  One  of  those  pio- 
neei'  maidens  married  Mr.  Landon  and  Avent  Avith  a colony  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Avhere  tliey  built  a feAv  fog  houses  close  to  each 
other,  for  they  did  not  dare  live  far  apart  Avhen  the  Avar  path  of 
blood-thirsty  hordes  was  not  far  aAvay  and  their  camp  fires  in 
sight.  The  story  of  the  Indian  raids  upon  the  lonely  border  is 
full  of  strange  and  romantic  interest. 

Hcores  of  stories  cling  to  those  Avho  Avere  taken  captives. 
There  Avas  a constant  dread  of  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  when 
Mrs.  Wills,  one  of  their  near  neighbors,  Avas  carried  away 
through  the  pathless  Avilderness,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  re- 
main longer. 
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One  evening  a little  company  in  nine  wagons  started  on 
their  perilous  trip  through  the  Indian  country.  The  woods  were 
dense  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  trail.  They 
went  warily,  keeping  eye  and  ear  o]jen  and  muskets  ready  in  case 
signs  were  discovered  in  the  forest  of  the  presence  of  lurking  foes. 
Soon  after  starting  dark  clouds  rolled  up  and  overspread  the 
! heavens,  and  there  were  the  distant  mutterings  of  a storm  and 
soon  it  began  to  rain.  Grandma  said  she  never  saw  such  rain. 
They  reached  Piqua  in  safety,  but  found  afterwards  that  a band 
of  Indians  had  started  to  waylay  them,  but  the  heavy  rains  had 
so  filled  up  the  wagon  tracks  that  they  could  not  tell  that  the 
party  had  already  passed  by,  and  so  they  were  saved.  A new 
home  was  built,  but  soon  after  Mr.  Landon  was  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  perhajis  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Monotour,  an  Indian 
who  had  been  killed  by  some  of  tlie  pale-faces. 

I It  was  a very  unsafe  region  to  live  in,  and  one  Avoman  who 

I lived  near  ITqua,  used  to  sit  and  seAV  Avith  a rifle  across  her  knee 
Avhile  her  husband  kept  his  musket  Avithin  easy  reach.  When  the 
men  went  to  the  field  to  Avork  they  carried  their  muskets  along, 
and  while  some  ploAA^ed  and  hoed  the  others  stood  as  sentinels, 
but  the  fascinations  of  pioneer  life  seem  to  liaA  e been  irresistible 
. to  those  first  settlers. 

I A block  house  Avas  built  on  what  is  now  Water  street,  large 

enough  to  contain  all  the  people  in  the  settlement.  It  A\ms  so 
pierced  AAuth  ])ort  holes  that  it  Avould  enable  the  flint  locks  of  the 
men  Avithin  to  tell  u])on  the  Indians  attempting  to  break  through 
the  stockade. 

Aftei-Avards  Hugh  Scott  and  Nancy  Landon  were  married 
and  Avent  to  begin  their  pioneer  life  togetlier  in  the  old  home. 

1 Did  ever  any  old  liome  ring  more  cheerfully  Avith  the  sports 

j and  merriments  of  a dozen  or  more  ha])])ier  children? 

i I The  picture  of  that  old  homestead  is  a pleasant  memory  to 

j one  Avho  romped  through  it  as  a little  child. 

I 

\ It  Avas  furnished  in  an  old-time  fashion.  The  four-])ost  bed- 

f I stead  with  its  valance,  bureau  and  stand  made  from  Avild  cherry. 
Ul)on  the  Avail  a tall,  slender  mirror  framed  in  darkened  gilt. 
In  the  broad,  old-fasliioned  kitchen  the  odd  corner  cu])board,  the 

1 table  with  its  toothsome  burden  of  ai)])]es,  liglited  Avith  candles, 
and  the  snuffers  Avere  there,  too,  Avhich  in  this  day  Avould  be  a 
curiosity  to  mam^ 
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111  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  children  used  to  wade 
to  catch  minnows  in  an  old  sieve,  or  they  gazed  longingly  on  the 
brilliant  blue  flags  “whose  banners  waved  defiantly  just  out  of 
reach,”  or  made  mud  pies  at  the  stile. 

Inside  was  the  big  fireplace,  and  placed  upon  the  iionder- 
ous  andirons  the  big  black  log.  “Blazing  hearthstones”  had  a 
meaning  in  those  bygone  days  at  which  we  can  only  guess.  In 
the  evening  when  the  log  glowed  in  the  fireplace  and  flashing 
lights  of  blue  and  gold  shimmered  over  the  wood,  we  children 
would  gather  around  begging  for  stories  of  the  long  ago.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  must  have  seen  it  all. 

The  chills  played  up  and  down  my  back  when  she  told  how 
the  wolves  hoAvled  mournfully  in  the  forest,  and  sometimes  would 
steal  into  the  barn-yard,  and  eveiy  night  they  would  have  to  shut 
up  all  the  creatures,  for  they  manifested  too  persistent  fondness 
for  fresh  lamb. 

We  never  wearied  of  the  Indian  stories  she  used  to  tell  us, 
and  whenever  she  began  would  huddle  close  together  with  that 
delicious  sense  of  danger  Avhich  children  so  keenly  enjoy,  and 
])ee])  furtively  around  lest  some  wily  redskin  might  be  hidden 
amid  the  deej)  shadows  cast  u]>on  the  walls  and  in  the  corners  of 
tlie  room  by  the  dickering  firelight.  AVe  dreaded  Avhen  it  came 
bed  time  and  our  slumbers  ])erha])S  were  slightly  stirred  by  the 
chant  of  Indian  maidens  or  the  Avar-whoop  of  the  savage. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  as  grandma  told  it : 

In  the  big  fir-eplace  hung  crane  and  ])ot-hooks  on  Avhich  Avere 
cooked  the  famous  “boiled  dinners”  of  our  ancestors. 

One  can  imagine  the  odor  of  the  cooking  vegetables  as  it 
came  through  the  AvindoAvs.  The  Indians  lurking  near  must 
haA’e  sniffed  appreciateingly  the  smells  of  good  things  be  ing 
])repared  for  the  white  man's  dinner,  for  it  Avas  a common  thing 
for  them  to  enter  the  house  begging  for  something  to  eat.  Some- 
times the}^  Avouldn’t  ask,  but  i)icking  up  the  meal  sack  would 
empty  it  out  and  carry  it  aAvay  Avith  them. 

One  big  Indian  Avas  very  fond  of  corn  bread  and  butter- 
milk, but  he  came  so  often  as  to  be  troublesome,  and  one  day  my 
great-aunt  gave  him  so  much  that  he  lay  doAvn  on  the  floor  and 
rolled  in  misery.  Grandma  Avas  frightened,  for  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him  she  kneAV  the  Indians  Avould  come  and  kill 
the  whole  family  in  revenge,  but  after  a while  he  went  aAvay  and 
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never  came  back  again.  One  day,  standing  with  her  back  to- 
wards the  door,  a tomahawk  went  whizzing  through  the  air  and 
fastened  in  the  Avail  just  above  her  head.  Turning  she  saAv  an 
Indian  in  his  paint  and  feathers  standing  in  tlie  dooi-Avay  Avell 
pleased  Avith  his  effort  to  frigten  her  Iia^  his  Avarlike  display. 

Once  an  Indian  pulled  out  her  comb  and  then  danced  around 
her  lifting  up  her  hair  and  pretending  that  he  Avas  going  to  scalp 
her.  It  must  have  been  a trying  ordeal,  but  as  she  Avoiild  not 
shoAV  any  fear  he  Avent  away  signing  his  pleasure  at  the  “Avhite 
squaAv’s’’  bravery. 

This  is  only  a feAA''  of  the  many  she  told  us,  but  Ave  will  tell 
you  of  but  one  more. 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  very  fiiendly  and  often  stopped 
at  the  old  home  on  their  Avay  to  and  fro  from  their  villages  to 
Piqua. 

One  evening  a party  of  Indians  who  had  taken  too  much 
‘^firewater’’  came  in  and  by  their  actions  so  frightened  the  family 
that  they  left  the  room.  Grandfather  did  not  dare  take  doAvn  his 
gun,  for  that  would  have  been  a signal  for  a fight,  and  he  knew 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  murder  him,  so  he  went  out  and  cut  a 
switch  and  carried  it  in  and  gave  them  a switching.  They  did 
not  resent  this  and  a few  strokes  from  the  switch  soon  quieted 
them.  The  next  day  he  met  the  Indian  chief  and  told  him  Avhat 
he  had  done.  He  said  ‘fit  seiA^ed  the  dogs  right.” 

She  told  us  the  great  rejoicing  over  Perry’s  victoiw  and  in 
each  tiny  pane  of  glass  in  her  home  gleamed  a piece  of  lighted 
candle  to  commemorate  the  victory. 

A shadow  lay  upon  Hull’s  name  and  we  Avill  never  forget 
the  contempt  she  manifested  when  she  spoke  of  his  surrender. 

E.  G.  S. 


Mr.  Editor:  Tlie  mission  of  married  Avomen  in  the  olden 

time  Avas  to  keep  the  domestic  Avheels  Avell  oiled,  and  to  ])re])are 
Avith  their  oAvn  hands  the  old-time  dinnei'.  As  there  Avere  no 
stoves,  all  the  cooking  had  to  be  done  over  the  o])en  fire])lace, 
and  it  is  a Avonder  the  cooks  Avere  not  often  devoured  by  the 
fianies.  In  my  grandfather’s  home  Avas  the  Avide  stone  hearth 
wheie  coals  could  be  draAvn  out  and  the  coi  n bread  baked,  and 
the  ])ots  ke])t  sloAvly  simmering  aAvay  from  the  lierceness  of  blaze. 

There  Avere  no  matches,  so  it  Avas  necessaiy  to  have  tinder 
and  flint  and  a bit  of  steel  Avith  Avhich  to  strike  a light. 
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The  last  thing  at  night  was  to  ‘‘bury  the  fire”  so  that  in  the 
early  morning  they  could  find  in  the  gray  ashes  the  great  bed  of 
glowing  coals  which  could  be  coaxed  into  a blaze  with  a little 
kindling.  Failing  in  that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  make 
an  early  journey  to  the  nearest  neighbor — perhaps  a half  a mile 
away — to  ask  “the  loan  of  a shovelful  of  coals.” 

In  these  days  of  brilliant  arc  lights  and  other  wonderful 
illuminations,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  almost  the  only 
light  used  in  the  kitchen  of  an  evening  was  a home-made  “tallow 
dip.” 

I remember  when  a child  of  watching  the  fascinating  process 
of  candle-making. 

Ranged  along  the  room  would  be  two  long  poles  parallel  to 
each  other  and  su])ported  on  the  backs  of  chairs.  Across  these 
])oles  rested  short  sticks,  and  doubled  over  these  sticks  were 
twisted  lengths  of  candle-wick.  Taking  a stickful  of  wicks  they 
were  di])])ed  into  immense  kettles  of  melted  tallow  that  hung  in 
the  fireplace.  They  were  raised  again,  coated  with  grease,  and 
put  back  on  the  jioles  to  cool.  This  ])rocess  was  repeated  until 
they  were  of  the  desired  size. 

“Bonghten”  sugar  could  not  be  indulged  in  to  any  extent, 
so  the  maple  tree  was  made  to  furnish  the  household  “sAveeten- 
ing.” 

The  late  snoAvs  Aveie  knoAvn  as  “sugar  snoAvs.”  The  freezing 
nights  folloAved  by  the  sunny  mornings  in  the  early  spring  Avas 
good  sugar  making  Aveather.  Sometimes  Avhen  the  thaAV  set  in 
traveling  over  the  road  to  the  “sugar  camp”  Avas  much  better 
talked  about  than  experienced.  Often  it  Avas  so  muddy  the  girls 
would  haA’e  to  Avalk  on  stilts.  They  had  a merry  time  “waiting 
upon  the  trees  and  tending  the  kettles.”  Parties  from  the  village 
often  visited  the  camp  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a “sugar  pic- 
nic”— “stirring  off,”  as  it  Avas  called. 

Corn  AA^as  also  prepared  for  food  by  boiling  it  AAuth  a bag  of 
hardAvood  ashes  to  soften  and  hull  it. 

All  the  clothing  Avas  made  at  home,  and  many  a homespun 
suit  was  the  choicest  product  of  the  aa  ife’s  dye  pot. 

The  girl  who  did  not  know  something  of  the  spinning  wheel 
Avas  thought  to  be  deficient  in  her  education.  Ao  prettier  pic- 
ture can  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  fair  maiden  who  walked 
back  and  forth  before  the  big  fireplace 
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‘‘Spinning  wool  as  white  as  snow. 
Then  gathered  off  the  fleecy  yarn, 
In  skeins  upon  the  reel.” 


Married  women  most  always  wore  caps,  and  the  young  faces 
looked  very  quaint  framed  in  the  white  border. 

Calico  reticules  were  very  fashionable.  They  were  deco- 
rated with  stars  and  figures  made  by  first  stringing  cucumber  or 
musk-melon  seeds  and  then  forming  them  into  the  shape  most 
desired.  Calico  cost  as  much  then  as  silk  does  today. 

Shoes  Avere  made  in  pursuance  of  the  best  medical  recipe 
ever  Avritten : “Keep  tlie  head  cool  and  the  feet  dry  and  warm.” 
'i  A pair  of  shoes  must  last  a year,  but  the  material  was  so  stout 

I and  thick  that  they  lasted.  The  seams  were  seAA^ed  on  the  out- 

i side,  back  and  forth,  with  a wax  end.  They  had  leather  strings. 

' Every  Saturday  night  the  shoes  Avere  greased  with  talloAv  to  look 
nice  for  Sunday.  Sometimes  they  took  the  soot  from  the  under 
side  of  the  cooking  vessels  and  mixing  it  Avith  Avater  used  it  for 
blacking. 

Many  carried  their  shoes  to  the  church  in  summer  sitting 

! on  a long  bench  outside  to  put  them  on  before  going  inside. 

; There  Avere  no  Avashing  machines  or  washboards;  they  ahvays 
; used  to  rub  the  clothes  Avith  the  hands. 

i 

I Grandfather  made  the  first  Avash-board  by  hand  that  was 

j used  in  Piqua,  and  jieoi)le  looked  askance  at  it  and  laughed  be- 

I cause  they  thought  it  Avas  a new-fangled  notion. 

I Clothes  pins  of  today  AAere  “clothes  boys”  then. 

I ; When  anyone  died  the  clock  Avas  stopped,  and  the  looking- 

I I glass  covered  with  a towel  and  turned  to  the  wall  until  after 
j j the  funeral. 

I i Perhaps  you  may  have  some  of  the  letters  of  old  times  to 

^ j shoAv.  They  were  folded  in  queer  shapes,  Avith  a blank  page 

j outside  for  the  address  to  be  Avritten  upon  it,  and  finally  sealed 

with  Avax.  The  mail  Avas  generally  carried  on  horseback,  but 
postage  cost  too  much  to  send  many  letters. 

I NotAvithstanding  their  hardships  they  had  many  merry- 

1 makings. 

Sometimes  the  Avomen  of  the  neighborhood  would  meet  to- 
gether for  an  afternoon  tea.  Each  had  her  knitting  Avork,  and 
the  long  blue  stocking  grew  apace  as  the  shining  needles  fleAv 
back  and  forth  Avhile  they  engaged  in  friendly  gossip. 
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The  ‘‘quilting  bee”  was  a thing  of  joy  in  feminine  circles. 
The  housewife  made  a gala  clay  for  her  friends,  and  they  all 
gathered  around  the  frame  and  quilted  the  livelong  day. 

It  was  considered  a great  compliment  to  be  called  a “good 
quilter.” 

The  housewife  displayed  with  pride  her  pile  of  quilts  of 
many  patterns ; among  tiiem  the  “Star,”  the  “Inn,”  tlie  “Wild 
Goose  Chase,”  and  all  declared  they  were  “just  the  handsomest” 
they  ever  saw. 

Then  considerable  I’omance  used  to  attach  to  the  husking 
bee.  The  great  barn  was  lighted  with  candles,  heaps  of  golden 
corn  filled  the  floor,  and  many  a man  and  women  recalled  with 
pleasure  the  finding  of  the  read  ear  of  corn  and  the  enjoyable 
privilege  which  it  insured  the  lucky  finder. 

There  was  no  lodge  or  club  in  those  days,  the  church  was 
“the  only  thing.”  My  grandfather  was  one  of  nine  to  organize 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Piqua,  and  he  used  always  to 
“sit  up  front”  so  that  he  could  both  see  and  hear  the  preacher. 

The  churcli  was  a large  building  on  the  south  side  of  Water 
street.  The  four  windows  on  each  side  had  the  tiny  panes,  the 
regulation  glass  of  the  times.  On  each  of  the  four  posts  in  the 
church  was  a tin  candlestick,  the  lower  part  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned “patty  pan,”  the  rim  surrounded  with  scallops.  There 
was  the  same  kind  of  a candlestick  between  the  windows,  and 
a black  streak  went  up  to  the  ceiling  from  the  smoke.  The  altar 
was  rounding,  the  pulpit  the  same  shape,  both  were  painted 
white,  then  at  the  top  was  a heavy  railing  painted  green. 

The  pews  were  one  step  higlier  than  the  aisle,  each  entered 
by  a door  that  fastened  with  a button.  One  could  have  napped 
unseen  in  this  retreat.  Sometimes  when  there  were  very  large 
families  the  pews  were  very  full,  then  a long  narrow  stool  was 
put  in  for  the  children. 

The  prayer  was  nearly  as  long  as  a sermon  today.  Mr. 
Coe  would  preach  two  hours,  tlien  say,  “there  would  be  thirty 
minutes  intermission.”  Those  who  lived  at  a distance  did  not 
go  home,  but  went  out  into  the  old  grave-yard  to  eat  their  lunch. 

The  capacious  reticules  of  the  women  contained  a bountiful 
sui)])ly  of  biscuit,  and  maybe  seed  cakes,  enough  for  all.  Then 
they  took  a drink  of  water,  drawn  from  the  well  by  an  anti- 
quated old  well  SAveep — a long  pole  with  a block  on  the  end. 
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The  women  had  a few  minutes  of  friendly  chat,  while  .the  men 
strove  to  give  ecclesiastical  color  to  worldly  gossip,  and  the 
young  folks  talked  of  things  not  in  the  sermon.  Then  they  all 
went  back  to  the  church  to  listen  to  another  sermon  two  hours’ 
long.  The  ministers  would  line  the  hymn,  then  say  ‘The  clerks 
will  raise  the  tune.” 

Instead  of  the  light,  catchy  songs  of  the  present  they  had  the 
grand  old  hymns  of  Watts,  and  the  services  of  the  church  contin- 
ually rang  in  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  “Greenville”  and  “He- 
bron.” 

The  catechism  took  the  place  of  the  easy  Bible  lessons  of 
today.  The  children  were  expected  to  memorize  all  the  answers. 
Sometimes  the  minister  Avould  call  at  tlie  home  and  there  would 
be  a grand  review  of  the  whole.  Those  children  of  an  earlier 
generation  were  very  much  like  those  of  today,  for  if  they  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  miuister  in  time  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
until  too  late  for  the  lesson  in  the  catechism. 

It  all  calls  to  mind  Adella  Green’s  verses: 

“Strict  Sundays  at  the  hill  top  church, 

Staid  deacons  in  their  pews; 

The  ])reacher  in  his  place 
Discoursing  gospel  news.” 

In  the  Presbyterian  church  they  had  a small  piece  of  black 
lead  which  Avas  called  a “token.”  These  Avere  always  gWen  out 
the  Saturda}^  before  communion,  as  no  one  could  commune  Avith- 
out  one  of  these  tokens. 

The  M.  E.  church  gave  out  loA^e  feast  tickets.  The  faithful 
pastor  of  those  early  days  stood  in  small  danger  of  a congestion 
of  his  Avorldly  goods,  Avith  a large  family  and  a small  salary  to 
keep  them  on.  The  members  of  the  Methodist  church  guAX^ 
tAventy-five  cents,  or  its  value,  every  three  months.  It  Avas  called 
the  “Quarterage.” 

My  grandfather’s  home  Avas  the  mecca  tOAvard  which  all 
coujdes  on  matrimony  bent  Avould  Avend  their  Avay.  He  Avas  jus- 
tice of  the  ])eace  foi*  many  years,  and  as  in  the  early  days  there 
Avas  no  minister  in  IMcpia  Avho  liad  a license  to  marry  ]>eople,  he 
performed  tliat  office. 

Many  amusing  incidents  lia]>pened.  One  day  a German  came 
and  Avas  married  and  just  one  Aveek  afteiAvards  he  came  back 
alone  and  said  he  Avas  tired  of  his  Avife  and  Avanted  him  to  “un- 
inarry  him.” 
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It  has  almost  gone  out  of  fashion  to  be  neighborly.  There 
is  no  rniiuiug  in  for  a few  moments’  friencll}^  chat,  and  how  often 
the  assertion  is  made  with  a quite  a lofty  air,  “I  do  not  know  my 
next  door  neighbor.”  In  those  early  days  there  were  always 
neighborliood  ties,  and  the  s^^mpathies  and  help  that  those  ties 
bring.  The  people  Avere  A ery  hospitable,  sharing  their  best  with 
even  the  passing  traveler.  A familiar  sight  was  wagons  covered 
with  Avhite  canvas  drawn  by  four  horses  Avearing  bells.  Trav- 
eling sloAvly  AvestAvard  they  often  stopped  to  camp  near  grand- 
father’s home.  Often  he  Avould  invite  them  in  to  stay  all  night, 
giving  them  plenty  to  eat  without  any  charge.  They  really  had 
no  friends.  What  has  been  said  of  another  city  can  as  well 
be  applied  to  Piqua  Avhen  it  Avas  just  a little  village  of  very  nar- 
row limits. 

‘‘If  anybody  in  those  early  days  kneAv  of  little  orphans,  whose 
parents  had  been  ‘sculped  by  the  Injuns,’  or  any  wanderers  with 
no  roof  over  their  heads  except  coonskin  caps,  they  just  took 
them  in  and  made  them  welcome  to  all  the  side  meat  and  ‘pone’ 
they  could  eat,  Avith  mush  and  milk  and  sassafras  tea,  and  maple 
molasses  throAvn  in.” 

One  day  a tragedy  Avas  enacted  across  the  Miami  river. 
AVhat  had  been  the  Dillbone  home  aa  as  then  no  longer,  and  those 
Avho  Aveiit  over  to  investigate  found  only  a pile  of  smouldering 
logs,  but  no  sign  of  living  being.  Search  Avas  made  and  the 
bodies  of  both  father  and  mother  Avere  found  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  Avhile  the  children  were  found  hidden  in  the  bushes  for 
safety.  Kind  hearts  Avere  ready  to  care  for  tlie  homeless  orphan 
children. 

My  grandfather  took  one  of  the  little  girls  to  his  OAvn  home 
and  kei)t  her  for  a long  time  until  friends  came  for  her.  Her 
name  and  age  Avere  Avritten  in  the  family  Bible  Avith  the  names 
of  his  own  children. 

The  men  Avho  lived  in  the  neAV  land  Avere  friends  and  at  all 
times  Avilliug  and  glad  to  help  eacli  other.  When  a man  wanted 
to  build  a house  a “bee”  Avas  made  and  the  “raising”  Avas  an 
event  of  local  importance,  for  all  the  neighbors  near  and  far 
turned  out  and  helped.  A little  log  school-house  on  W ater  street 
was  the  temple  of  learning  to  Avhich  the  children  of  Piqua 
trudged  for  their  first  days  of  “schooling.” 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  McKinney,  used  often  to  tell  in  an  amusing 
manner  of  her  school  days  spent  at  this  old  school-house.  She 
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recited  again  in  the  old-time  style  lier  first  lesson.  Slowly  slylla- 
bled  this  is  what  she  said : “Let-no-inan-put  off  the-law  of  God. 
My  joy  is  in  Him  all-the-day.  O may  I not-go  in  the  way-of  bad 
men/^  closing  with  the  old-fashioned  courtesy  before  returning 
to  her  seat.  A little  later,  at  Johnston’s  school-house,  the  little 
ones  sat  under  the  watchful  eye  of  sclioolmaster  McCain.  He 
prayed  three  times  a day,  and  always  prayed  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  many  a small  girl  was  obliged  to  repress  her  giggles  as  slie 
saw  the  teacher  seeking  here  and  there  the  occasion  of  some  rest- 
lessness during  the  long  petition,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  young- 
ster not  paying  attention,  for  he  would  stop  praying  and  take 
after  him  with  a sycamore  switch.  Always  Avhen  a child  met 
any  one  on  the  street  she  must  make  a courtesy,  or  ^ffheir  man- 
ners,” as  it  was  called. 

Markets  were  far  away,  and  though  they  had  been  near 
those  first  settlers  had  little  to  carry  them.  Butter  sold  for  ten 
cents  a pound,  eggs  for  three  cents  a dozen,  and  apples  for  a 
“fip”  a bushel.  Sometimes  tliej^  made  a long,  weary  trip  in  a flat- 
boat  to  the  distant  market  at  New  Orleans.  ‘‘New  Orleans  Avas 
farther  aAAmy  to  these  pioneers  then,  than  is  Australia  to  us.” 

Goods  AA^ere  imported  in  AA'agons  from  Cincinnati.  The  bed 
of  the  wagon  AAms  like  a canoe,  and  each  AAms  draAvn  by  from  four 
to  six  horses.  All  the  horses  Avore  bells. 

Blazed  pathways  through  the  forest  contributed  the  sole 
avenue  of  transportation.  Underfoot  the  roads  AA^ere  rough  and 
beset  by  the  perils  of  breakdowns  and  sticking  in  the  mud,  and 
the  team  that  pulled  the  best  would  get  an  extra  set  of  bells. 

The  brilliant  opening  of  the  canal  to  navigation  was  a red- 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  Piqua,  for  then  one  could  take  his 
choice,  to  visit  Cincinnati  eitlier  by  stage  or  packet  boat.  The 
latter  Avas  considered  the  very  acme  of  the  luxury  of  travel  in 
those  far-away  days,  and  people  Avho  wished  to  “broaden  their 
minds  by  travel”  frequently  took  the  trip.  One  of  the  day- 
dreams of  my  childhood — never  realized — Avas  to  go  to  Cincin- 
nati on  the  canal. 

The  day  that  tlie  “Emigrant”  made  the  first  trij)  people 
came  for  miles  to  see  tlie  Avonderful  sight.  Many  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  raging  canal  on  the  trial  trip,  “.limniie”  Simp- 
son, one  of  the  (piaint,  AA'ell-knoAvn  characters  of  Piqua,  said: 
“If  the  Emigraut  Avent  to  the  bottom  he  Avould  rescue  some  of  the 
ladies.” 
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AVliile  goods  were  imjiorted  in  Avngons,  exports  consisted  of 
cattle  and  liogs  Avho  carried  themselves  to  market.  It  Avould 
seem  odd  to  see  a drove  of  geese  going  by  like  cattle,  but  Mr. 
James  Scott  sometimes  took  a flock  of  hundreds  of  geese  to  the 
market  at  South  Bend,  Tnd. 

1810  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Singing  Campaign.”  The 
famous  “Tipi)ecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,”  was  one  of  the  songs,  and 
not  long  ago  I heard  an  old  gentleman  from  Ohio  singing  one  of 
the  songs  he  learned  at  that  time. 

Then  it  will  ever  be  memoral)le  in  the  history  of  the  country 
as  the  “log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign.”  My  grandfather 
was  a stannch  Whig,  and  wore  a hunter-s  suit  Avhich  Avas  made 
from  Avhite  linen,  then  colored  black  by  Mr.  Milts,  the  hatter. 
There  Avas  a procession  a mile  long.  One  canoe  cut  out  of  a tree, 
draAvn  by  tAventy  oxen,  contained  forty  ]>eople.  Hard  cider  by 
the  barrel  Avas  on  the  Avagons  and  as  free  as  Avater. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  ShaAA  nees  danced  their  last  Avar 
dance.  “The  Miami  murmuis  its  story  of  a hundred  years'  of 
civilization.”  The  humble  ox-cart  of  our  forefathers  has  given 
Avay  to  the  automobile;  by  magic  transformation  electricity  has 
taken  the  jdace  of  candle  light.  The  little  backAvoods  hamlet  has 
become  the  site  of  a beautiful  city.  Faster  and  faster  are  pass- 
ing the  dear  old  grandmothers,  in  kerchiefs  and  caps,  sitting 
by  the  fireside  clicking  their  knitting  needles  in  the  old-time 
homes.  We  love  to  think  of  it  all,  but  we  do  not  sigh  for  the 
good  old  (laA's,  for  one  Avonld  find  the  absence  of  many  things  very 
inconvenient  in  these  days  of  conventionalities.  When  you  think 
of  the  trials  and  hardships  of  tlie  pioneer  days,  you  thank  your 
stars  that  you  Avere  not  “old  colonial,’’  or  even  belonged  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century  of  Avhich  Ave  have  been  telling,  but  live 
in  the  comfortable  twentieth  century,  in  the  year  1904. 

Ella  Gill  Sedgavick. 

PIQUA  OF  50  YEARS  AGO 

Recalled  By  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Crosby,  Who  Spent  Boyhood  Here 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  25,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Piqua  Dail}^  Call,  Ifiqna,  Ohio. 

Hear  Sir:  Copies  of  The  Piqua  Daily  Call  sent  me  a few 

weeks  ago  stirred  up  old  memories  of  the  toAvn,  once  so  familiar 
but  of  which  I have  seen  nothing  and  heard  little  in  more  than 
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44  years.  Being  in  a reminiscent  frame  of  mind  I am  inclined 
to  ^^obey  that  impulse”  and  give  your  readers  a few  impressions, 
as  I recall  them,  of  Piqua  as  I knew  it  in  the  days  just  before 
and  during  the  Civil  war. 

First,  as  to  the  town  itself,  ft  A^'as  a quiet,  sleepy  old  place 
in  those  days,  the  word  “hustle”  not  having  }^et  “arrived.”  I can 
scarcely  recall  any  material  change  or  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance or  condition  during  the  14  years  that  I was  a resident. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  the  section  in  which  I lived, 
there  was  but  a narrow  belt  of  iiouses  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
wajq  except  along  Texas  street,  (Park  avenue),  where  they  ex- 
tended farther  out.  BetAveeu  the  town  and  the  hills  were  the 
well-tilled  farms  of  Matthew  Caldwell  and  Ben  Merry  weather. 

North  and  nortliwest  of  tlie  city,  adjoining  the  corporation 
line,  was  the  farm  of  old  George  Jolinson,  tlie  terror  of  small  boys 
and  trespassers.  Johnson’s  Avoods  AA^ere  a favorite  resort  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  for  all  classes  of  pleasure  seekers.  I think 
I liaA^e  heard  that  these  Avoods  iioav  constitute  a part  of  your 
park  system. 

Opposite  tliese  Avoods,  ou  the  Versailles  pike,  I once  wit- 
nessed an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sam  Garvey,  the  sheriff,  to  ar- 
rest an  alleged  runaAvay  slave,  a stahvart  young  mulatto  avIio 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood  but  a feAV  days.  The  negro  drew 
a knife  and  threatened  the  shei-ilf  avIio,  thinking,  ])erhaps,  that 
“discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,”  climbed  into  his  buggy 
and  drove  back  to  toAvn.  The  intended  victim  was  not  seen  in 
the  vicinity  again  and  the  fact  of  his  escape  Avas  a matter  for 
rejoicing  in  our  family,  my  i)areuts  being  abolitionists.  This  in- 
cident occurred  about  1850,  as  near  as  I can  recall,  and  made 
a lasting  ini])ression. 

Many  of  the  stirring  events  peculiar  to  the  j)residential  cam- 
paign of  1850  are  well  I'emembered  by  the  Avriter,  avIio  Avas  then 
in  his  tenth  3^ear.  Among  the  i)olitical  speakers  of  that  day  I 
especially  recall  that  stahvart  old  Avar-horse,  Ben  Wade,  also 
John  Sherman,  Columbus  Delano  and  others. 

One  feature  of  that  campaign  1 have  never  seen  e(pialled 
since:  the  matter  of  tlag-])oles.  The  toAvn  Avas  full  of  them. 
From  our  home  on  the  hill  Ave  could  count  as  many  as  30  oi*  more. 
The  Democratic  jmles  Avere  readily  distinguished  from  the  Be- 
l)ublican  by  having  a bush  at  the  top. 
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While  goods  were  im]jorted  in  wagons,  exports  consisted  of 
cattle  and  liogs  who  carried  themselves  to  market.  It  Avould 
seem  odd  to  see  a drove  of  geese  going  by  like  cattle,  bnt  Mr. 
James  8cott  sometimes  took  a flock  of  hundreds  of  geese  to  the 
market  at  South  Bend,  Tnd. 

1840  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Singing  Campaign.”  The 
famous  “Tipi)ecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,”  was  one  of  the  songs,  and 
not  long  ago  I heard  an  old  gentleman  from  Ohio  singing  one  of 
the  songs  he  learned  at  that  time. 

Then  it  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  tlie  country 
as  the  “log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign.”  My  grandfather 
was  a staunch  Whig,  and  wore  a hunter’s  suit  which  was  made 
from  white  linen,  then  colored  black  by  Mr.  Milts,  the  hatter. 
There  was  a jirocession  a mile  long.  One  canoe  cut  out  of  a tree, 
drawn  by  twenty  oxen,  contained  forty  ]>eople.  Hard  cider  by 
the  barrel  was  on  the  Avagons  and  as  free  as  Avater. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  ShaAvnees  danced  their  last  Avar 
dance.  “The  Miami  murmurs  its  story  of  a hundred  years'  of 
civilization.”  The  humble  ox-cart  of  our  forefathers  has  given 
Avay  to  the  automobile;  by  magic  transformation  electricity  has 
taken  tlie  ])lace  of  candle  liglit.  Tlie  little  backAvoods  hamlet  has 
become  the  site  of  a beautiful  city.  Faster  and  faster  are  pass- 
ing the  dear  old  grandmothers,  in  kerchiefs  and  caps,  sitting 
by  the  fireside  clicking  their  knitting  needles  in  the  old-time 
homes.  We  loA^e  to  think  of  it  all,  but  we  do  not  sigh  for  the 
good  old  days,  for  one  Avonld  find  tlie  absence  of  many  tilings  very 
inconvenient  in  these  days  of  conventionalities.  When  you  think 
of  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  pioneer  days,  you  thank  your 
stars  that  you  Avere  not  “old  colonial,”  or  even  belonged  to  the 
beginning  of  the  centuiy  of  aa  hich  Ave  have  been  telling,  but  live 
in  the  comfortable  tAA^entieth  centuiy,  in  the  year  1904. 

Ella  Gill  Sedgwick. 

PIQUA  OF  50  YEARS  AGO 

Recalled  By  Mr.  Arthur  AV.  Crosby,  Who  Spent  Boyhood  Here 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  25,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Piqua  I)ail}^  Call,  I’iqua,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Copies  of  The  Piqua  Daily  Call  sent  me  a few 

weeks  ago  stirred  up  old  memories  of  the  toAvn,  once  so  familiar 
but  of  which  I have  seen  nothing  and  heard  little  in  more  than 
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44  years.  Being  in  a reminiscent  frame  of  mind  I am  inclined 
to  ‘^obey  that  impulse”  and  give  your  readers  a few  impressions, 
as  I recall  them,  of  Piqna  as  I knew  it  in  the  days  just  before 
and  during  the  Civil  war. 

First,  as  to  the  town  itself.  Tt  A^'as  a quiet,  sleepy  old  place 
in  those  days,  the  Avord  “hustle”  not  having  yet  “arrived.”  I can 
scarcely  recall  any  material  change  or  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance or  condition  during  the  14  j^ears  that  I Avas  a resident. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  toAvn,  the  section  in  Avhicli  I lived, 
there  was  but  a narroAV  belt  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, except  along  Texas  street,  (Park  avenue),  where  they  ex- 
tended farther  out.  BetAveen  the  town  and  the  hills  Avere  the 
well-tilled  farms  of  Matthew  Caldwell  and  Ben  Merryweather. 

North  and  nortliAA^est  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  corporation 
line,  was  the  farm  of  old  George  Johnson,  tlie  terror  of  small  boys 
and  trespassers.  Johnson’s  Avoods  Avere  a favorite  resort  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  for  all  classes  of  pleasure  seekers.  I think 
I have  heard  that  these  Avoods  noAv  constitute  a part  of  your 
park  system. 

Opposite  tliese  Avoods,  on  the  Versailles  pike,  I once  wit- 
nessed an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sam  Garvey,  the  sheriff,  to  ar- 
rest an  alleged  runaway  slave,  a stahvart  young  mulatto  Avho 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood  but  a feAV  days.  The  negro  drew 
a knife  and  threatened  the  sheriff'  avIio,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
“discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,”  climbed  into  his  buggy 
and  droA^e  back  to  toAvn.  The  intended  victim  was  not  seen  in 
the  vicinity  again  and  the  fact  of  his  escape  Avas  a matter  for 
rejoicing  in  our  family,  my  parents  being  abolitionists.  This  in- 
cident occurred  about  1856,  as  near  as  I can  recall,  and  made 
a lasting  impression. 

Many  of  tlie  stirring  events  peculiar  to  the  ])residential  cam- 
paign of  1856  are  well  remembered  by  the  Avriter,  Avho  Avas  then 
in  his  tenth  3^ear.  Among  the  ])olitical  sjieakers  of  that  day  I 
especially  recall  that  stahvart  old  Avar-horse,  Ben  AVade,  also 
John  J8hernian,  Columbus  Delano  and  others. 

One  feature  of  that  campaign  T have  never  seen  e(pialled 
since:  the  matter  of  flag-])oles.  The  toAvn  was  full  of  them. 
From  our  home  on  the  Mil  Ave  could  count  as  many  as  30  or  more. 
Tlie  Democratic  jioles  Avere  readily  distinguislied  from  the  Re- 
publican by  having  a bush  at  tlie  to]>. 
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In  this  connection  I will  mention  Jim  Simpson,  an  eccentric 
character  of  those  days,  ayIio  dearly  loved  to  ‘dun  with  tlie  ma- 
chine/’ and  whom  your  older  readers  will  doubtless  remember. 

A relative  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  just  sent  me  a i^anoramic 
post-card  he  had  recently  received,  presenting  a view  of  the 
Public  Square  in  Piqua.  Evidently  it  was  taken  from  the  east 
side  of  Main  street  looking  out  High  street.  But  there  is  little 
that  seems  familiar  in  the  scene.  As  my  brotlier  remarks,  ‘‘The 
old  Market  House  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.”  On  the  site 
of  what  a])pears  to  be  tlie  Plaza  liotel  building  once  stood  Brooks’ 
livery  stable,  and  one  the  cornei-  to  the  right  of  the  cannon  Avas 
Aaron  Friedlich’s  clotliing  store,  and  opposite  that  was  the  Jour- 
nal office.  The  building  on  the  left  of  the  picture  niaA"  or  may 
not  have  been  there  in  1868,  as  my  memory  is  a trifle  hazy  on  that 
point. 

The  old  Public  Square  Avas  the  scene  of  many  ])atriotic  meet- 
ings and  stirring  incidents  during  the  Civil  Avar.  I recall  es- 
pecially one  Union  rally,  T think  it  was  during  the  Brough  and 
\billandingham  campaign  of  I860,  Avhen  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  Avas  the  Rev.  Granville  Moody,  well  knoAvn  throughout 
Ohio  and  the  north  as  the  “Fighting  Parson.”  Referring  to  the 
claim  made  by  southern  sympathizers  that  the  rights  of  the  south 
Avere  being  trampled  upon  he  exclaimed,  “Rights  ! Rights ! Let 
me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  the  only  idghts  those  people  have 
is  to  be  HANGED  in  this  Avorld  and  DAMNED  in  the  next.” 
And  the  croAvd  yelled  AMEN ! Granville  Moody  neA^er  minced 
his  Avoids  on  any  subject. 

The  Vallandingham  campaign  Avas  perhaps  the  most  excit- 
ing and  bitter  ever  fought  in  this  country.  HoAvever,  that  is  noAV 
a matter  of  history  and  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  most  of  your  read- 
ers. To  those  Avho  jiarticipated  in  it,  it  is  considered  merely  as 
an  incident  of  that  long,  four  years  struggle. 

Another  feature  of  those  “high  and  far  off  times,”  as  Ki])ling 
puts  it,  and  one  worthy  of  mention,  was  the  generous  and  pa- 
triotic manner  in  Avhich  the  people  at  home  cared  for  the  “Avar 
widows.”  Certain  days  Avere  set  apart  for  bringing  in  Avood  and 
provisions  from  the  country.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  big- 
gest load  of  Avood.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a single  load  meas- 
ured 14  cords,  although  it  required  an  extra  pair  of  wheels  under 
the  center  to  sustain  the  weight. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  Avhen  17  years  of  age,  I left  High 
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School  for  the  front,  serving  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  for 
several  months  after.  It  was  in  18()2  that  1 worked  for  a time 
in  the  Journal  office.  As  before  stated,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor at  that  time  was  D.  M.  Fleming,  whose  daughter,  I am 
interested  to  know,  is  a member  of  yoiir  staff. 

Mr.  Fleming,  as  I remember  him,  possessed  a personality  that 
would  attract  attention  in  any  gathering.  Always  smooth- 
shaven,  his  face  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley, expressing  kindliness  combined  with  firmness  and  determina- 
tion. If  lie  ever  had  enemies,  other  than  political,  I never  heard 
of  them. 

Piqua’s  wealthiest  man  in  the  sixties  was  supposed  to  be  old 
F'ncle  Billy  Scott,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  although  he  would 
hardly  be  classed  as  a ^^plutocraP’  in  these  days  of  ‘‘high  finance.’’ 

Among  the  leading  physicians  may  be  mentioned  l)rs.  G. 
Volney  Dorsey,  Parker,  Worrall,  Caldwell  and  Gordon.  Of  the 
lawyers  I can  only  recall  the  McKinney  brothers,  Frank  and 
Sam.  Both  were  Democrats.  The  latter,  on  one  occasion,  be- 
came involved  in  a political  dispute  with  Parson  Moody.  Those 
who  saw  the  encounter  reported  it  as  most  amusing.  Sam  Mc- 
Kinney weighed  close  to  300,  while  Moody,  though  less  bulky,  was 
taller  and  more  powerful.  No  blood  was  spilled. 

An  eccentric  character,  and  one  who  was,  perhaps,  as  widely 
known  as  any  man  in  town,  was  Joe  Kelly,  the  auctioneer.  He 
was  certainly  a past-master  of  the  art,  and  exceeded  in  native 
wit  and  volubility  any  member  of  the  i)rofession  I have  ever  met. 
There  were  many  other  citizens  of  lesser  prominence  whom  I 
remember,  but  will  refrain  from  mentioning  now. 

My  family  and  I moved  to  Missouri  in  1S08.  I came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1880,  and  liave  resided  here  ever  since. 

Very  res])ectfully  yours, 

Arthur  W.  Crosby. 

PIQUA  50  YEARS  AGO 
By  M.  H.  Jones 


Written  Feh.  22, 1890 


“We  speak  of  many  a vanished  scene. 

Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said. 

Of  what  had  been  and  miglit  liave  been. 

And  wlio  has  changed,  and  who  was  dead.” 
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Alas,  O Posthumous,  the  years  glide  swiftly  by.  So  sang 
Horace  to  his  friend  amid  the  glories  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  so  it  seems  to  the  writer  when  he  reflects  that  it  is  50  years 
ago  in  the  coming  September  when  he,  from  the  top  of  Hilliard’s 
hill,  at  the  east  end  of  Huntersville,  first  beheld  the  fair  town  of 
Piqua.  It  then  contained  probably  from  1,500  to  1,800  people, 
was  a very  clean  and  handsome  town,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and 
commanded  a large  trade  from  the  north  and  west.  The  canal 
had  been  completed  some  three  or  four  years  to  the  state  dam, 
three  miles  north,  and  Piqua  was  the  headquarters  of  all  the 


M.  H.  Jones 


canal  interests  between  here  and  its  northern  extension.  Here 
were  gathered  canal  commissioners,  engineers  and  contractors. 
Here  were  estimates  made  and  paid  to  the  contractors,  and  here 
was  the  money  mostly  sj)ent,  and  spent  freely.  We  recollect  one 
contractor,  whose  name  now  escapes  us,  who  carried  his  money 
in  a tall  plug  hat  and  went  around  town  paying  it  out  as  long  as 
it  lasted. 

The  work  at  Lockington  was  very  heavy  and  expensive,  and 
a large  force  was  constantly  there  employed.  And  very  lively 
chaps  some  of  them  were.  We  recollect  well  the  Duffin  boys, 
Felix  and  Randall,  and  bold  Irish  lads  they  were,  who  after- 
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ward  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  our  famous  ‘‘Broadford 
War.”  Piqua  then,  excejit  by  a very  few  houses,  extended  only 
to  Downing  street  on  the  west,  and  one  square'below  the  railroad 
on  the  south,  with  two  or  three  houses  south  on  Main  street, 
between  that  and  Simpson’s  tannery — now  T.  J.  Wiley’s.  Main 
street  was  the  principal  street,  with  but  few  houses  on  it  now 
which  stood  there  50  years  ago.  From  Greene  street  south,  all 
the  present  houses  have  been  built,  except  the  residences  of  Mrs. 
Jos.  Young  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Young,  Ashton’s  store  and  the  three 
stores  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  the  Holtzerman  block,  and  the 
liouse  on  the  opjiosite  side.  All  other  present  houses  have  taken 
the  place  of  small  frame  buildings  then  standing. 

Greene  street  M.  E.  church  is  the  only  church  building  but 
what  has  been  erected  since  50  years  ago.  This  congregation, 
previous  to  that  time,  worshiped  in  a small  brick  building  over 
the  canal  on  Spring  street,  about  where  the  knitting  works  now 
stand,  the  present  building  having  been  erected  in  1836.  There 
we  heard  the  earnest  ]>1  ending  of  Bev.  Solomon  Howard,  or  of 
tliat  other  noble  specimen  of  manhood,  Bev.  Win.  Baper,  and 
occasional  blasts  from  Bev.  Jas.  B.  Finley.  The  Episcopal 
church,  a small  brick,  was  also  over  the  canal,  on  the  corner 
of  North  and  Spring  streets,  east  of  the  Foreman  block.  It  had 
for  its  pastor  Bev.  Mr.  Guion,  a very  worthy  and  devoted  man, 
long  since  dead.  The  Seceder,  now  United  Presbyterian,  stood 
on  the  lot  on  Sycamore  street,  now  occu])ied  by  the  Malt  House, 
where  we  frequently  went  to  hear  Bev.  Mr.  Claybaugh,  who  often 
jireached  there.  He  was  an  exceedingly  earnest,  logical  and 
eloquent  preacher.  He  also  rests  from  his  labors. 

The  regular  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  time  was  Bev.  Mr. 
Porter,  who  lived  in  the  house  beyond  Bossville  which  is  now 
the  home  of  Win.  McFarland. 

The  old-school  Presbyterian  church  stood  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  old  Wayne  street  cemetery,  being  a small  brick 
building.  This  church  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Bev.  *Tas. 
Coe,  who  we  believe  is  also  dead. 

The  new-school  Presbyterian  church  occupied  the  lot  on 
Wayne  street  where  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Shijiley  now  stands, 
and  was  finished  in  1841.  Bev.  Benjamin  Graves,  who  died  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  in  1878,  was  then  the  i)astor  and  was  very 
earnest  and  devoted  to  his  work.  This  church  had  the  first  ])ii)e 
organ  in  the  town,  and  was  noted  for  its  good  music. 
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The  Baptist  clmrcli  was  a large  frame  building  over  the 
caual  oil  Ash  street,  occupying  the  lot  on  which  tlie  brewery 
now  stands,  just  east  of  D.  Spencer’s  residence.  The  pastor  was 
Rev.  John  E.  Thomas,  a veiw  able  and  earnest  man,  who  died 
early  and  whose  body  yet  lies  in  a neglected  grave  in  the  old 
Park  avenue  cemetery.  The  Cumberland  Itresbyterian  clinrch 
had  a small  frame  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  lot  on  Wayne 
street,  now  occnjiied  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Parker,  then  owned  by  Judge 
Benjamin  Leavell.  Tt  was  afterward  moved  to  the  lot  where 
the  Lutheran  church  now  stands,  and  was  used  by  that  congre- 
gation. Rev.  Mr.  King  was  the  jiastor.  This  comprises  all  the 
churches.  The  services  in  all  were  simple,  earnest  and  impres- 
sive, and  drew  large  congregations  to  each. 

The  postoffice  was  kept  in  a small  one-story  frame  building 
immediately  south  of  Todd’s  book  store,  which  was  then  tlie  site 
of  Carson’s  door-yard,  and  John  Carson,  father  of  the  present 
Jas.  Carson,  was  the  postmaster.  This  dwelling  house  was  after- 
ward moved  to  south  ^lain  street,  where  we  saw  it  only  a few 
days  ago.  After  Harrison’s  election  in  1840,  John  Carson,  being 
a pronounced  Democrat,  was  succeeded  by  John  W.  Gordon,  a 
Whig,  who  moved  the  ])ostoffice  to  his  building  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Main  and  North  streets. 

After  Harrison’s  death  and  Tyler’s  deflection  from  the  Whig 
party  and  his  attempt  to  build  U])  a ])arty  of  his  own  b^^  turning 
out  postmasters  and  other  office-holders,  and  Gordon  being  a very 
aident  Whig,  it  was  suggested  to  him  one  day  that  the  adminis- 
tration having  changed  he  was  liable  to  lose  liis  office.  But  he 
replied  that  “he  would  like  to  see  an  administration  that  could 
change  any  quicker  than  he  could,”  and  immediateW  became  an 
ardent  Tyler  man  and  retained  his  office  until  Polk  was  elected 
in  1844. 

Swartz’s  Tavern,  a long  two-story  building  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square  south  of  the  railroad  on  Main  street,  was  among 
the  oldest  buildings  of  any  iniimrtance  in  tlie  town,  and  in  front 
of  it  and  across  tlie  street  was  the  scene  of  a murder  committed 
b}"  one  Arstenstall,  for  wliich  lie  was  convicted  and  received  a 
life  sentence,  dying  of  cholera  in  the  penitentiary  in  1850. 

There  were  no  houses  then  across  the  road  from  the  tavern. 
The  river  was  sjianned  by  a bridge  commencing  on  S^wamore 
street,  where  the  raili  oad  bridge  now  is,  and  running  into  Main 
street  in  Hnntei  sville.  This  bridge  was  built  on  wooden  stilts 
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or  benches,  and  was  swept  away  in  the  great  flood  of  Jan.  1, 
1847,  as  Avell  as  all  other  bridges  on  the  river.  The  bridge  at 
the  head  of  Main  street  was  also  built  on  bents,  with  low  side 
railings  and  insecure  floor,  and  one  day  when  our  military  com- 
pany, the  ^‘Light  Infantry,”  were  marching  across  the  old  bridge 
with  flag  and  plumes  ‘Tull  high  advanced”  and  heads  erect,  a 
board  in  the  floor  tilted  up  and  let  through  Lewis  P.  Kirk,  one 
of  the  soldiers,  “with  musket,  plume,  knapsack  and  all."  On 
another  occasion  Gordon  F.  Mott,  then  a lawyer  just  married, 
afterward  a member  of  congress  from  Nevada,  was  strolling  over 
the  old  bridge  with  his  wife,  who  in  playful  mood  was  tilting 
up  the  boards  of  the  old  floor,  when  suddenly  she  found  herself 
shot  through  the  bridge  and  into  the  turbulent  stream.  Her 
husband  gallantly  leaped  over  the  railing  and  rescued  her  from 
the  river,  and  they  both  crawled  up  the  bank,  wetter  but  wiser 
l)eople.  This  bridge  was  the  favorite  strolling  ])lace  for  the 
young  people,  and  we  have  enjoyed  many  moonlight  strolls 
thereon  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  “Alas,  O Posthumous,  the  years 
glide  swiftly  by !” 

Tamplin's  tavern,  a two-story  frame  building  situated  just 
north  of  the  present  Bassett  House,  was  kept  l)y  John  Tamplin, 
wlio  commenced  building  the  Bassett  House  in  1840  and  finished 
it  in  1841,  when  it  was  kept  by  him  and  Patrick  Scully.  It  for- 
merly had  a basement,  and  the  hotel  was  reached  by  a flight  of 
stone  steps.  It  has  since  been  remodeled. 

The  next  hotel  was  the  “Exchange,”  the  two-story  frame  over 
the  canal  on  Ash  street,  where  it  still  stands  just  east  of  the  stone 
bridge.  This  was  the  liveliest  spot  in  town.  Here  was  the 
packet  landing,  and  on  the  old  wooden  bridge  that  stood  wliere 
the  arch  bridge  now  stands  would  gather  pretty  much  the  wliole 
town  to  see  the  ])acket  from  Cincinnati  and  all  ])oints  south  land 
its  passengers.  Its  arrival  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  located  on  the  top  of  the  tavern  sign-i)ost.  This  was  a great 
event  in  the  town.  The  packet  was  a favorite  way  of  travel  to 
and  from  Cincinnati,  and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
table.  It  was  a little  slow,  but  so  was  the  old  stage-coach, 
driven  by  Jack  Green,  the  veteran  driver. 

There  was  no  railroads  then,  nor  telegraph,  nor  a mile  of 
turnpike  in  the  country.  We  recollect  standing  on  this  bridge 
and  seeing  a company  of  soldiei-s  of  the  regular  army  from  Ft. 
Gratiot,  in  Michigan,  ]>ass  down  the  canal  to  join  the  troops 
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of  Gen.  Taylor,  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  also  saw  the  company 
raised  here  for  the  same  war  by  Gordon  F.  Mott,  leave  for  their 
destination,  from  the  same  place.  And  we  saw  the  next  year  a 
solitary  soldier  from  Mexico  land  on  his  return  from  the  war 
at  the  same  old  bridge,  with  a chapparel  stick,  cut  from  the 
battle  field  of  Palo  Alto,  which  is  now  in  my  possession  as  a 
walking  cane.  This  veteran  soldier  was  Oapt.  F.  A.  Hardy. 

On  the  same  spot  about  42  years  ago  the  writer  landed 
from  the  packet  from  Cincinnati,  Capt.  W.  J.  Downs  in  com- 
mand, with  his  certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar,  after  an  ex- 
amination by  a committee  of  which  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  chair- 
man, with  an  armful  of  law  books,  and  not  a dollar  in  his  pocket 
to  commence  the  battle  of  life.  Jack  Green  the  driver  is  dead, 
the  jiackets  have  rotted  at  their  moorings,  the  old  bridge  is  gone, 
and  a new  generation  has  come  upon  the  stage. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  was  Tuttle’s  hotel,  now  the  “Hotel 
de  Franz,”  kept  by  Dennis  Tuttle  and  his  sons.  Perry  and  Gay- 
lord. This  hotel  was  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable  place 
north  of  Dayton.  It  was  kept  in  superb  style,  and  here  were 
gathered  and  boarded  the  canal  contractors,  engineers  and  com- 
missioners, and  all  connected  with  the  canal  interests,  together 
with  their  families.  Among  them  we  recall  E.  Farrington,  David 
Hunter,  E.  G.  Barney,  xl.  G.  Conover,  Wm.  Werden,  Martin  H. 
Crane,  Michael  Wallace,  and  many  others. 

The  late  Perry  E.  Tuttle  never  tired  of  telling  of  the  pleasant 
times  old  Piqua  had  in  this  hostelry,  and  describing  in  his  mas- 
terly and  quaint  way  what  was  their  ball-room,  with  its  blue 
ceiling  made  to  imitate  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  studded  by  its 
bright  stars  which  looked  down  on  “fair  women  and  brave  men.” 
The  remaining  large  hotel  was  the  “National,”  kept,  I think, 
by  a Mr.  Dimmitt,  which  stood  where  the  City  hotel  now  stands. 

It  was  a ])lain  two-story  brick,  and  was  torn  down  about 
1849,  when  the  present  building  was  erected.  It  did  a good  bus- 
iness, and  was  generally  filled  with  boarders  and  travelers.  All 
the  hotels  kept  public  bars,  generally  in  their  front  rooms,  with- 
out any  concealment,  and  sold  only  strong  liquors. 

We  had  no  saloons  and  lager  beer  was  unknown.  Christ. 
Rommel  kept  a cake  shop  in  the  building  just  north  of  Dr.  Ash- 
ton’s dwelling,  a small  frame  house,  where  he  sold  gingerbread 
by  the  section  and  spruce  beer  by  the  quart,  but  a barrel  of  it 
would  not  produce  any  intoxication. 
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The  square  on  Wayne  street  now  occupied  by  the  Davis, 
Johnston,  O’Ferrall,  Orr,  and  Wood  residences  was  then  vacant, 
except  a house  on  the  north-east  corner  owned  and  occupied  by 
Jas.  Scudder.  In  wet  seasons  it  was  covered  with  water,  but 
at  other  times  was  used  by  show  people  for  their  circus  and  show 
grounds,  and  sometimes  for  political  pole-raisings.  From  a point 
about  a half  square  west  of  tlie  Zollinger  residence  on  Broad- 
way, to  near  Wood’s  oil  mill,  the  ground  in  wet  seasons  was 
covered  with  water  from  one  to  three  feet  deep. 

No  houses  of  any  kind  were  on  it.  As  late  as  the  time  the 
high  school  was  built,  about  1855,  the  late  Matthew  Caldwell 
offered  to  sell  to  the  school  board  the  entire  square  in  front  of 
the  school  house,  to  be  used  as  a park,  for  |800.  The  ground 
west  of  the  school  house  and  up  the  hill  wliere  the  Hydraulic 
now  is  was  swamp,  and  was  good  hunting  ground  for  squirrels 
and  pigeons,  and  we  have  shot  many  of  them  on  these  grounds. 
The  Hydraulic  has  completely  drained  all  these  lands  and  made 
them  valuable. 


Matthew  Caldwell’s  farm  house,  a small  frame,  stood  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  present  Ash  and  Caldwell  streets, 
and  he  owned  pretty  much  all  west  of  it.  The  farm  barn  of  his 
brother,  Samuel  Caldwell,  stood  about  where  Leonard  Parker’s 
and  John  McClure’s  houses  now  stand,  and  all  north  of  that  and 
west  for  a considerable  distance  was  vacant  and  open  commons 
where  the  military  companies  trained  in  all  their  glory,  and 
occasionally  a show  would  pitch  its  tents.  North  of  Cam}) 
street  and  between  that  and  Broadway  was  a beautiful  sugar 
grove  where  political  meetings  were  occasionally  held. 


I In  1842  there  was  held  in  this  grove  a great  and  notable 

political  discussion  between  Robert  C.  Schenck  of  Dayton,  and 
Win.  I.  Thomas  of  Troy,  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  and  Jolin 
Brough  in  behalf  of  the  Democrats,  all  of  whom  after  the  dis- 
I cussion  was  over  in  appearance  greatly  resembled  the  famous 
Kilkenny  cats.  Just  north  of  this  grove,  at  the  north  end  of 
i Broadway,  was  the  large  farm  house  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.,  fatlier 
of  the  late  William  and  James  Scott,  and  of  Hugh  Scott,  who 
j owned  the  lands  around  there  for  quite  a distance.  This  })art 
I of  the  country  was  exceedingly  handsome. 
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Another  noted  place  was  ‘‘tapper  Piqua,”  which  we  must 
not  pass  by.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Col.  John  Johnston, 
the  Indian  agent,  and  a noted  man  in  his  day.  His  house,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  llachel  Blackwood,  was  a large  and  handsome 
one  for  the  times.  There  he  kept,  bj^  order  of  the  government, 


Uncle  Billy  Patterson,  Old  Pioneer 
AT  Upper  Piqua. 


some  8,000  Indians  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  by  his  influence 
induced  them  to  be  neutral  during  the  war.  He  made  many 
trips  to  Washington  on  public  business  on  horse-back.  He  was 
a man  of  courtly  manners,  great  force  of  character,  good  edu- 
cation, and  of  commanding  influence  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  his  beautiful  home  at  Upper 'Piqua  he  raised  a large  fam- 
ily of  brave  sons  and  fair  daughters,  and  his  hospitable  man- 
sion was  a gathering  place  for  the  ])olite  and  fashionable  society 
of  the  Miami  valley.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Rachel  Johnston,  was  a 
woman  of  very  beautiful  character  and  of  great  benevolence. 
She  was  interested  in  all  good  works,  but  especially  in  that  of 
the  Piqua  Bible  Society,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  was  for  many  years  its  president.  She  was  the  mother  of 
15  children,  14  of  whom  survived  liei*,  and  11  of  whom  sur- 
rounded her  dying  bed  in  July,  1840. 
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Three  of  Col.  Johnston^s  sons  died  in  the  country’s  service. 
Stephen  died  a naval  officer;  Abraham,  a captain  in  the  regular 
army,  was  killed  in  a charge  on  the  Mexicans  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  San  Pasquel,  Cal.,  and  was  the  only 
American  killed  in  the  battle.  James,  a school-mate  of  the 
writer,  was  a captain  of  volunteers  and  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Alexandria  during  the  rebellion.  All  the  daughters  are  dead 
and  William,  a resident  of  Cincinnati,  alone  survives.  The  col- 
onel himself  died  in  Washington  city  and  his  body,  together  witli 
his  wife’s,  his  sons  above  mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
now  lie  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  farm.  A great 
deal  of  history  gathers  around  this  spot.  Above  the  residence 
on  the  hill  is  a prehistoric  stone  fortification;  near  by  on  the 
river  was  a garrisoned  fort  during  the  early  days  of  the  country, 
and  a short  distance  away  was  fought  a battle,  so  tradition  says, 
between  the  French  and  English.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
fluence the  name  of  Col.  Johnston  liad  with  the  Indians  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  told  me  by  his  nephew,  tlie  late  Wm.  Johnston, 
ex-county  commissioner,  may  not  seem  inappropriate: 

In  1849  Wm.  Johnston  and  Capt.  T.  J.  Lawton  organized 
a large  party,  probably  one  houndred,  and  went  over  the  plains 
to  the  then  newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  California.  When 
far  out  on  the  plains  these  two  one  afternoon  rode  in  advance 
of  the  train  to  seek  grass  and  Avater  for  their  cattle  and  a camp- 
ing place  for  the  night.  While  looking  for  a suitable  place  they 
saw  at  a distance  two  persons  on  horse-back  ai)proaching  them 
who  they  soon  ascertained  Avere  Indians.  As  soon  as  they  met 
Johnston  spoke  to  them,  and  one  of  the  Indians  ansAvered  in 
broken  English  and  in  a rather  surly  manner. 

He  asked  the  Indian  if  he  could  tell  him  where  he  could 
find  grass  and  water.  The  Indian  shook  his  head  and  said  ‘bio” 
very  promptly.  He  then  asked  Johnston,  “Where  you  from?” 
Johnston  ansAvered,  “From  Ohio.”  The  Avord  Ohio  seemed  to 
arouse  the  Indian  and  he  said,  “Wliat  part?”  The  ansAver  Avas, 
“Piqua.”  The  Indian’s  eye  flashed  and  he  straightened  uj)  on  his 
horse  and  said,  “You  know  Col.  flolin  Jolinston?”  and  lie  an- 
SAvered  that  he  did.  He  then  asked,  “Wlm  are  you?”  and  Avas 
ansAA^ered,  “My  name  is  Johnston — Bill  Johnston.”  The  Indian 
looked  at  him  very  earnestly  for  a moment  and  said,  “YOU  BILL 
JOHNSTON;  YOU  KNOW  COL.  JOHN  JOHNSTON?”  and 
again  he  ansAvered,  “Yes.”  The  Indian  then  told  them  to  folloAV 
and  going  a short  distance  poinfed  out  Avhere  they  could  find 
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a small  stream  of  water  and  plenty  of  grass.  On  the  way  he 
asked  particularly  concerning  Col.  Johnston  and  family  and 
himself,  and  it  transpired  that  the  Indian  and  Johnston  had 
been  boys  here  of  about  the  same  age  and  had  played  together  at 
Upper  Piqna  while  the  Indians  yet  remained  here. 

When  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  concerning  Col.  John- 
ston and  family  and  Win.  Johnston’s  identity,  and  after  show- 
ing the  location  of  grass  and  Avater,  he  said  to  Johnston,  ^‘So 
you  Bill  Johnston?  You  know  Col.  Johnston?  You  know 
Piqua?  You  live  at  Piqua?  Well,  G — d d — n !”  and  shaking 
hands  with  Johnston  and  Lawton,  he  turned  his  horse’s  head 
and  with  his  Indian  companion  rode  off  on  the  plains.  ^ 

In  the  year  1840,  the  idea  of  silk  manufacture  was  much  | 

talked  of,  and  John  Vaile,  an  educated  man  but  someAvhat  vis-  I 

ionary,  planted  the  lots  where  the  ball  park  now  is  and  the  lots  | 

on  River  street,  between  'Main  and  Wayne,  with  a species  of  | 

Mulberry  plant,  or  “Morus  Multicaulis.”  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  he  used  to  feed  his  silk  worms,  Avhich  were  kept  in  the  sec-  j 

ond  and  third  stories  of  Ashton’s  drug  store,  where  we  went  to  ( 

see  them  feed.  The  enterprise  was  much  talked  of,  but  proved  a I 

failure,  and  “Morus  Multicaulis”  fell  into  disrepute.  Another 
subject  of  public  discussion  was  the  “Black  Laws”  of  Ohio,  by  | 
the  provisions  of  which  a negro  could  not  gain  a legal  residence 
in  any  toAvnship  in  the  state.  The  two  matters,  Morus  Multi-  j 
caulis  and  the  Black  LaAvs,  were  very  much  discussed  by  the  |: 

public,  and  such  discussions  became  noted  for  their  vigor.  Tavo  j 

of  the  old  residents  of  the  town.  Col.  B.  and  Col.  D.,  great  per-  j 
sonal  and  political  friends,  both  convivially  inclined,  would  |j 

often  meet  and  soon  the  old  subject  Avould  come  up  for  discus-  J 

sion.  Col.  B.  would  say,  “Col.  D.,  Morus  Multicaulis  is  a d — d ] 

humbug.”  To  Avhich  Col.  D.,  after  thinking  a short  time,  and  ’ 

looking  his  friend  squarely  in  the  eye,  Avith  great  solemnity  ’ 

would  reply,  “Col.  B.,  I liaAe  examined  the  Bound  Volume,  and  |j 

you  can’t  throw  a nigger  on  the  township.”  And  so  the  discus-  I • 
sion  would  go  on,  never  varying  in  tone,  manner  or  language, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders.  , 

I 

Another  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vaile  Avas  to  light  the  Greene  | 
street  church  Avith  a gas,  the  patent  for  which  he  had  bought 
about  the  time  of  the  silk  worm  craze.  Previous  to  this  the  ! 

churches  had  been  principally  lighted  with  tallow  candles  stuck  I 
in  tin  reflectors  on  the  walls,  and  sometimes  a lamp  or  two  hung  j 
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in  the  center  from  the  ceiling.  No  gas  or  coal-oil  was  known. 
Mr.  Vaile  got  the  privilege  of  erecting  his  gas  plant  in  the  small 
wooden  bell-tower  which  stood  just  east  of  the  church  where  the 
study  now  is. 

He  piped  the  pulpit  and  around  the  walls  and  the  gallery 
which  then  ran  around  the  sides  of  the  church,  and  when  all  the 
preparations  were  complete  he  invited  the  town  to  come  and  see 
the  church  magnificently  illuminated. 

We  all  went,  and  at  a signal  the  gas  was  lighted  and  the 
pressure  put  on  to  its  greatest  extent  and  gradually  the  light 
began  to  appear,  and  when  it  had  reached  its  greatest  pressure 
we  could  dimly  see  across  the  church  the  dark  forms  of  others 
beside  ourselves.  It  was  a magnificent  failure,  and  this  enter- 
prise and  Morus  Multicaulis  Avent  out  together,  to  the  great 
loss  of  Mr.  Vaile.  He  Avas  a very  successful  teacher,  hoAvever, 
but  died  soon  after  the  failure  of  his  experiments,  in  the  house 
iiOAv  occupied  by  P.  A.  Williamson. 

Many  memories  cluster  around  the  Greene  street  church.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  was  then  more  spirituality  in  all  the 
churches  than  now.  ‘‘Be  yet  not  conformed  to  the  Avorld”  had 
more  significance  then  than  noAv.  There  was  a deeper  tone  of 
piety  and  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  less  frivolity  and  dis- 
play and  less  Avorship  of  the  “almighty  dollar.” 

How  well  do  Ave  remember  the  choir  of  old  Greene  street, 
whose  meetings  for  practice  Avere  held  in  the  bid  gallery  by  the 
light  of  tallow  candles.  Hoav  they  sang  aa  ith  “the  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding,” and  made  the  old  church  ring  with  the  notes  of 
“Easter  Anthem”  and  other  good  old  melodies  sung  Iw  Samuel 
and  William  Wood,  and  accompanied  by  the  deep  tones  of  the 
bass  viol  played  by  John  W.  Keyt  or  Jos.  C.  Horton.  It  has  been 
related  to  us  that  at  some  of  the  practice  meetings  that  W.  W. 
Woods,  while  joining  in  the  deep  and  profound  bass,  Avas  also 
appointed  by  the  leader  to  be  “candle-snulfer”  for  the  talloAV  dips, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  betAA^een  tunes. 

In  Greene  street  church  there  Avas  a strong  corps  of  local 
preachers  Avho  aided  and  sup])leniented  the  regular  pastors.  We 
can  noAV  recall  six  or  seA-en.  And  Avhile  they  Avere ‘earnest,  sin- 
cere workers,  they  sometimes,  unaAvares  ])erhaps,  said  some 
amusing  things.  On  one  occasion  Avlien  flie  puli)it  AA'as  filled 
by  one  of  the  local  brethren,  affer  he  had  preaclied  his  sermon, 
which  was  about  as  irood  as  Ave  hear  noAV.  he  called  on  anofher 
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“local”  brother  to  close  with  prayer  who,  after  getting  through 
with  the  usual  petition,  prayed  that  the  sermon  might  be  blessed 
to  their  edification,  “although  it  had  come  to  them  through  a 
ram’s  horn.”  Whether  the  preacher  felt  complimented  or  other- 
wise I never  knew.  Several  of  these  old  brothers  were  p]nglish- 
men.  One,  an  English  sailor  of  the  Royal  navy,  once  told  me 
that  his  ship  chased  a U.  S.  vessel  for  battle,  but  she  escaped. 
On  another  occasion  one  of  them  notified  the  congregation  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  preaching  the  next  Sun- 
day, but  wound  up  the  notice  by  announcing  that  “if  the  preach- 
er comes  the  door  will  be  hopen  and  the  bell  will  be  rung;  but 
if  the  preacher  does  not  come  the  door  will  be  shut  and  the  bell 
hunrung.” 

Good  old  souls,  they  are  all  gone.  After  life’s  fitful  fever 
they  sleep  well. 

At  the  head  of  Spring  street  there  was  quite  an  island  in  the 
river  connected  by  a foot-bridge  with  the  main  land.  It  was 
higher  and  larger  than  tlie  present  island.  On  it  Marshal  & 
Knowles,  two  Englishmen,  had  a saleratus  factory  where  they 
made  large  (]uantities  of  the  article  and  shipped  it  to  different 
]>oints.  They  had  quite  a good  grocery  store  in  one-half  of  the 
two-story  brick  now  occujiied  by  John  Reedy,  at  the  head  of 
Main  street. 

David  Scott,  a canal  contractor,  occupied  the  other  half 
with  a dry  goods  store.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  grocery 
of  J.  M.  Cheevers,  and  on  the  Reiter  corner  was  J.  W.  Gordon’s 
store,  and  the  j)OSt-office.  The  printing  office 'of  W.  R.  Barring- 
ton was  in  the  north  part  of  the  house  of  A.  W.  Alexander,  the 
Alexander  family  at  time  owning  and  living  in  the  adjoining 
house  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Morton.  On  the  south-west  cor- 
ner was  Tuttle's  hotel.  On  the  square  below  on  the  east  side 
was  the  grocery  of  .Tacob  Schmidtlapp,  and  on  the  corner  the 
cabinet  shop  of  J.  Bennett.  On  the  west  side  between  Dr. 
O’Ferrall’s  and  Geo.  C.  Johnston’s  stood  the  book-store  of  John 
Ells,  and  next  south  of  Johnston’s  were  Jos.  Sage’s  and  Dr.  Asli- 
ton’s  residences. 

On  the  next  square  below  on  the  west  side  were  the  dwell- 
ing and  tailor  shop  of  Jas.  Druet,  now  the  Young  corner;  the 
stores  of  D.  P.  Conrad,  J.  P.  Williamson,  Adams  & Brownell, 
the  hardware  store  of  John  Morrow  & Co.,  the  millinery  store  of 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  and  Wm.  Scott’s  store  and  dwelling.  On  the  east 
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side  the  stores  of  N.  Greenham,  John  Vaile,  Dr.  Daniel  Ash- 
ton, P.  A.  Williamson,  Samuel  Gordon,  D.  Jordan,  Wade  & 
Booth,  Fred.  Geyer,  Jacob  Landis’  saddlery  shop.  Sawyer  & Co., 
and  Kirk  & Sterrett.  On  the  square  below  on  the  east  side  were 
the  tan-yard  of  Jas.  Carson,  the  residence  of  his  father,  some 
small  frame  shops,  C.  S.  Grigg’s  hat  store,  and  a two-story  frame 
on  the  corner  occupied  by  H.  W.  Hughes  for  dry  goods.  On  the 
west  side  were  the  hat  shop  of  John  Brown  on  the  corner  of  the 
square,  and  the  stores  of  Thomas  Bellas,  Robert  Young  & Sons, 
and  the  National  hotel. 

The  town  hall  was  not  built  until  about  1844. 

On  the  square  below  on  the  east  side  were  Martin  Simp- 
son’s residence  where  the  opera  house  now  stands,  Tamplin’s 
tavern,  and  the  Piqua  House  then  building  on  the  corner,  and  on 
the  west  side  a few  small  shops,  the  drug  store  of  Mitchell  & 
Frye,  Judge  Mitchell’s  residence,  the  tin-store  of  Foreman  & 
Huglies,  and  the  iron-store  of  Geo.  Brown  on  the  corner.  On  the 
next  square,  east  side,  were  the  store-room  and  dwelling  of  J. 

G.  & A.  C.  Furrow,  where  now  are  saloons,  and  which  then  were 
about  the  best  buildings  on  the  street,  the  frame  dwellings  below 
them  and  the  old  frame  lock  mill,  with  John  Garvey’s  residence 
on  the  corner.  On  the  west  side  a tan-yard,  a blacksmith  shop, 
the  brick  now  occupied  by  A.  Thoma,  the  Holtzerman  dwelling 
and  a store  on  the  corner,  and  on  the  square  below  Swartz’s 
tavern  and  a dwelling  or  two. 

A few  buildings  I may  have  overlooked,  but  the  above  de- 
scription is  substantially  correct.  I have  perhaps  omitted  to 
name  some  dwellings,  as  I have  aimed  to  mention  more  i)articu- 
larly  the  business  houses. 

Of  all  the  persons  in  business  on  Main  street  in  the  fall  of 
1840  there  only  remain  five  living,  as  far  as  1 can  recollect, 
namely:  John  Wade,  W.  B.  Newman,  August  Thoma,  and  Rob- 
ert Smith,  who  was  then  the  only  barber  in  town  and  whose 
family,  with  one  other  family,  comprised  the  entire  colored  pop- 
ulation of  Piqua.  The  physicians  then  in  ]>ractice  were  Drs.  John 
O’Ferrall,  Geo.  W.  Worrall,  Geo.  Weed,  G.  Dorsey,  and  David 
Jordan.  They  all  rode  on  horseback  in  visiting  their  j)atients, 
with  their  j)ill-bags  on  their  saddles  and  their  limbs  encased  in 
leggings  to  protect  them  from  the  mnd.  Kjich  store  had  its 
hitching-rack  and  horse-block  in  front  from  which  the  ladies 
mounted  and  dismounted  from  their  horses. 
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The  opening  of  the  canal  and  clearing  up  of  the  country 
produced  a large  amount  of  sickness  and  tlie  doctors  were  kept 
busy.  They  Avould  not  allow  us  to  drink  cold  Avater  AAdien  Ave 
Avere  burning  up  AAuth  feA^er,  but  forced  hot  teas  and  boiled  AAmter 
on  us,  and  dosed  us  up  freely  with  calomel  and  othei-  noxious 
drugs.  I recollect  when  parched  with  fever,  begging  for  cold 
water  and  being  refused.  I lay  and  thought  that  if  I eA^er  got 
up  I Avould  go  over  on  cedar  hill,  on  the  blulf  bank  of  the  riA^er, 
east  of  toAvn,  and  lie  doAvn  by  a large  and  cool  spring  there  and 
drink  to  my  satisfaction.  The  spring  Avas  destroyed  by  the  rail- 
road, and  the  doctors  have  seen  the  errors  of  their  avua^s  and 
changed  their  practice.  Closely  allied  to  the  physicians  were  the 
undertakers;  Jos.  Bennett  & Sons  buried  about  all  the  people, 
and  Avhen  a person  died  his  measure  was  taken  and  the  cabinet- 
maker Avent  to  his  board  pile,  selected  his  lumber,  sawed  and 
planed  it,  nailed  it  together,  lined  and  varnished  it,  and  kept 
at  it  day  and  night,  Sunday  and  Aveek-day,  until  finished.  A 
ready-made  coffin  was  unheard  of.  When  all  was  ready  the  pro- 
cession of  friends  was  formed  and  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a 
bier  and  covered  with  a pall,  the  bearers  raised  the  bier  on  their 
shoulders  and  the  procession  moved  to  the  old  Wayne  street  cem- 
etery and  deposited  the  coffin  in  the  ground. 

The  price  of  a coffin  was  from  twelve  to  tAventy  dollars ; then 
a poor  person  could  afford  to  die,  uoav  he  cannot.  And  they  who 
were  thus  buried  in  their  plain  coffins  slept  as  quietly  and  well 
as  they  who  are  put  away  in  their  last  resting  places  with  all 
the  modern  improvements. 

Piqua  then,  strange  to  say,  had  no  laAvyer  to  vex  the  unwill- 
ing ears  of  courts  and  juries  Avith  his  quibbles,  his  demurrers 
and  exceptions.  One  by  the  name  of  Hininan  had  been  there, 
but  ere  this  ‘Tolded  his  tent  and  stole  aAvay.” 

It  was  related  of  him  that  no  matter  what  his  case  might 
be,  he  would  in  every  speech  he  made,  whether  to  court  or  jury, 
quote  to  them  the  legal  maxim  ^^qui  facet  per  aliuni,  facet  per  se/’ 
thinking  seemingly  that  there  was  in  these  words  an  occult  force 
which  would  draw  a verdict  from  an  unwilling  jury.  This  re- 
minds us  that  one  of  our  present  legal  brethren  while  counsel- 
ing a client  captivated  him  by  quoting  to  him  the  Latin  phrase, 
^^Sine  qua  non,”  and  he,  in  great  triumph,  informed  the  opposite 
side  that  he  was  sure  to  win  his  case  because  it  had  a "^sine  qua 
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non.”  Not  long  after  Mr.  Hiiimaii  came  H.  S.  Worrall  and 
Samuel  Stover,  and  then  Jas.  H.  Hart  and  S.  S.  McKinney. 

In  those  days  Piqua  had  no  bank  and  money  Avas  very 
scarce,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  in  circulation  to  do  business 
with,  so  a great  deal  of  trading  and  exchanging  of  commodities 
took  j)lace.  Groceries  were  considered  cash,  but  dry  goods, 
farm  produce  and  other  things  Avere  bought  by  trading  other- 
articles  for  them.  Then  coopering  Avas  the  leading  industry  for 
the  toAvn.  All  along  the  canal  from  north  to  south  were  located 
the  cooper  shops,  and  more  than  a hundred  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  them  and  they  Avere  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
place.  We  recollect  at  one  election  the  coopers  turned  out  in 
procession,  marched  to  the  polls,  and  turned  the  election  just  as 
they  Avished.  There  Avas  no  boodle  then.  Large  quantities  of 
pork  barrels  Avere  made  and  shipped  to  Cincinnati,  and  became 
here  a great  medium  of  exchange  in  purchase  of  goods  aud  some- 
times in  real  estate  transactions. 

The  principal  men  in  this  business  at  that  time  were  Sam- 
uel, Calvin  and  William  Wood;  Hiram  Bolser,  Jas.  Colburn,  and 
later  William,  Daniel  and  Jonathan  Place;  T.  D.  Wood,  Daniel 
Hardy,  and  others.  In  those  early  days  of  the  place  town  lots 
were  cheap  and  procurable  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  AAvay 
from  the  central  portions  of  the  town  the  lots  were  laid  out  and 
platted  by  MattheAv  CaldAvell  on  the  Avest,  Bates  & Caldwell  on 
the  north-Avest,  and  Mitchell  and  AVood  on  the  south.  They  all 
sold  lots  on  liberal  terms,  and  they  Avere  generally  bought  by 
the  mechanics  of  the  town  who  Avere  a very  liberal  and  enterjiris- 
ing  set  of  men  who  built  and  owned  generally  their  homesteads, 
and  to  them  Piqua  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Such  men  as 
Kankin  Walkup,  Wm.  T.  Humphreville,  Jas.  H.  Rea,  Stephen 
Winans,  Cummings  Scudder,  and  other  mechanics  associated 
with  them  in  a great  measure  made  the  toAvn.  And  in  tliose  days 
a large  employment  was  given  to  boys  and  young  men  in  learning 
the  various  mechanical  trades,  and  the  town  aa  as  filled  Avith  ap- 
prentices whose  busy  employment  is  iioav  mostly  superseded  by 
machinery.  They  were  generally  a A^ery  healthy,  IKely  and  inoi-al 
set,  full  of  innocent  sports,  and  not  within  the  influence  and 
temptations  of  saloons,  of  which  we  happily  had  none. 

We  had  then  no  public  schools  of  any  importance.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  generally  educated  in  private  schools,  of  Avhicli 
we  had  several  that  Avere  very  good  indeed.  Daniel  Horton 
taught  in  a small  brick  Avhich  stood  a little  north  of'  Centi-al  ball, 
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about  where  'the  street  is  now,  there  being  no  street  south  of  the 
park  then.  Bristow  and  Anderson  taught  in  the  old  Baptist 
church  across  the  canal,  and  had  a very  tine  and  prosi)erous 
school. 

I recollect  among  their  pupils.  Dr.  John  O’Ferrall,  Dr.  John 
Kitchen,  Dr.  John  Gordon,  H.  C.  Landis,  S.  S.  McKinney,  W. 
F.  Ross,  Ezra  and  Lawrence  Furrow,  and  others.  Mr.  John 
Vaile  also  had  a large  and  flourishing  school  for ‘boys,  and  Miss 
Bancroft  one  for  girls.  A little  later  came  Miss  Kate  Baldwin, 
afterward  Mrs.  James,  who  had  a large  and  excellent  school  for 
girls  in  the  second  story  of  Cheever’s  store-room  at  the  upper 
end  of  Main  street,  which  was  very  popular.  Then  came  good 
old  Nathan  H.  Dow,  a graduate  of  Brown  University,  who  gen- 
erally went  to  sleep  when  we  recited  our  Latin  to  him,  having 
full  confidence  in  us  that  we  would  translate  correctly.  Good 
old  soul,  he  calmly  sleeps  in  Tennessee  soil,  his  memory  loved 
and  honored  by  all' his  pupils.  Still  a little  later  came  Robert 
McMurdy  who,  with  his  accomplished  wife  and  sister,  Miss 
Maria  Russell,  opened  a select  academy  in  the  basement  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  where  all  the  English  branches, 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  were  taught.  This  was  the  largest  and 
best  school  that  Piqua  ever  had.  There  a large  number  of  boys 
and  young  ladies  were  fitted  for  life,  and  here  tlie  writer  of  these 
sketches  graduated  with  a large  class  of  boys  and  girls,  the  exer- 
cises being  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  then  a new,  and  as  we  thought, 
rather  a grand  building.  He  had  orations  in  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian  and  French,  and  everything  went  off  in  great  style. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  exercises  we  remember 
Rev.  David  A.  Dryden,  Dr.  Volney  D.  Brownell,  Ben.  D.  Furrow, 
Dr.  I.  N.  Caldwell,  Miss  Elnora  Lindsay  (now  Mrs.  Dr.  Match- 
ett).  Miss  Sarah  Rayner,  (now  Mrs.  D.  A.  Dryden),  Miss  Sallie 
Wood,  (late  wife  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Andrews),  Miss  Russell  and 
others. 

Mr.  McMurdy  still  lives,  but  his  scholarly  wife  and  sister 
have  long  since  passed  away.  We  had  quite  a number  of  other 
teachers  and  schools,  but  these  were  the  most  prominent. 

The  first  newspaper  here  was  the  Piqua  Gazette,  published 
by  J.  A.  Dooley,  who  had  bought  it  from  W.  R.  Barrington. 
He  was  soon  succeeded  by  John  and  Jonathan  Vaile,  the  latter 
being  the  principal  editor,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  The 
Piqua  Intelligencer.  The  editor  in  his  salutatory  stated  that 
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he  would  write  his  editorials  with  ^^neatness,  perspicuity,  ele- 
gance and  ease/’  a practice  which  we  would  commend  to  all 
modern  editors.  Vaile,  however,  soon  tired  of  that  style  of  writ- 
ing and  sold  out  to  Defrees  and  Taylor,  who  published  for  a year 
or  two  an  entertaining  and  vigorous  paper. 

An  amusing  story  was  told  by  the  boys  in  the  office  of  the 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm.  One  day  an  inventor  of  a 
new  “grease”  lamj)  came  into  the  office  and  presented  to  the  firm 
one  of  the  lamps  and  a request  that  it  might  be  tried  and  a local 
notice  given  of  the  results,  the  inventor  claiming  that  it  would 
give  more  light  than  two 'candles.  Taylor,  who  never  wrote  edi- 
torials, went  to  the  case  and  set  up  a notice  in  Avhich  he  said 
after  trial  he  found  it  would  give  more  light  than  three  tallow 
candles.  Defrees,  looking  over  the  ]>roof,  saw  the  article  and 
had  three  taken  out  and  tAvo  inserted.  When  about  to  put  the 
paper  to  press  Taylor  saAV  the  alteration  and  again  inserted 
three,  and  the  pai>er  was  so  printed.  This  coming  again  to  De- 
frees’ notice  a dissolution  folloAved.  Taylor  Avent  to  (treenville 
and  published  a paper  there  until  he  Avas  a])])ointe(l  Indian  agent 
in  the  Avest,  Avhere  he  died  some  years  ago. 

John  W.  Defrees  published  the  ])aj)er  many  years,  but 
finally  Avas  elected  county  auditor,  and  after  his  term  of  office 
expired  remained  in  Troy  and  j)ublished  the  Miami  Union  until 
his  death  in  1882.  He  was  a vigorous  Avriter,  a true  friend,  and 
an  honest  man. 

And  noAv  in  looking  back  over  this  half  century  Ave  are 
amazed  at  the  changes  Avhich  have  taken  jdace.  Whole  families 
have  been  blotted  out  by  death,  others  of  comparative  Avealth 
have  been  reduced  to  ]>overty.  Friends  have  been  scaftered  far 
and  Avide,  “Some  at  the  bridal,  and  some  at  the  tomb."  Hosts 
of  vanished  faces  ]>ass  in  revieAV  before  me,  bringing  nj)  a flood 
of  varied  recollections  of  the  former  life  of  ri<pia.  Hoav  feAV 
remain  of  all  those  avIio  Avalked  these  streets  fifty  years  ago! 
They  are  mostly  gone  to  join  the  “silent  majority,”  and  Ave  seek 
their  companionship  only  in  the  silent  houses  of  the  dead.  A feAv 
of 'us  only  suiwive,  and  to  us  the  ])athos  of  Darry  rornAvaH's 
song  becomes  the  more  striking,  and  Ave  invoke  for  ourselves  its 
feeling  ])i*ayer : 

“Touch  us  gently.  Time:  Let  us  glide  doAvn  thy  stream 

Gently — as  AA^e  sometimes  glide  through  a (piiet  dream. 

Humble  vojmgers  are  Ave,  o’er  life’s  dim,  unsounded  sea, 

Seeking  only  some  calm  clime:  Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BROADFORD 


By  M.  H.  Jones 


Written  June  19, 1888 


I propose  in  this  pa])er  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a bit  of  local 
history  which,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  away  of  most  of 
the  actors  therein,  is  liable  to  he  lost  to  the  future  historian  of 
Miami  county  and  the  coming  generations. 

I do  this  more  cheerfully  because  it  illustrates  in  a striking 
manner  the  kindly  care  we  have  always  exercised  toward  our 
weak  and  feeble  'neighbors  of  Troy,  and  to  notably  show  that 
but  for  the  generous  and  gallant  efforts  of  the  brace  and  chival- 
rous Piquads  related  herein,  niiim  fult  might  have  been  all  that 
history  or  tradition  would  transmit  to  ]>osterity  'in  regard  to 
our  aforesaid  neighbor.  The  history  which  I am  about  to  relate 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  infirmity 
of  memory  of  the  feAV  surviving  heroes  of  that  war.  The  war 
itself  has  been  denominated  “The  Battle  of  Broadford,”  and 
also  “The  Broadford  War.”  There  was  but  a single  campaign, 
and  but  one  battle,  which  indeed  was  not  fought — but  might  have 
been.  The  war  was  brought  on  in  this  wise : Somewhere  about 

the  year  1842,  Avhen  Major  Johnston  Avas  high  sheriff  of  the 
counW  and  Tom  CorAvin  Avas  goA'ernor  of  Ohio  and  John  Tyler 
was  acting  President  of  the  U.  S.,  two  distinguished  citizens  of 
our  weak  and  feeble  neighboi-s,  the  aforesaid  Trojans,  went  into 
the  rural  districts  bordering  the  village  of  Troy  preaching  the 
Gos])el  of  Temperance  and  trying  to  convince  the  rural  aborigines 
of  the  Avild  forests  about  Troy  that  it  AAms  far  better  for  them 
to  drink  cold  Avater  as  a beverage  and  not  to  drink  fire-water 
pressed  from  the  grains  of  golden  corn  raised  in  those  ])arts. 
The  said  aborigines  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  and,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  convince  the  orators  of  the  folly  of  their  course,  further 
combatted  'them  Avith  a shoAver  of  ancient  eggs.  This  shower 
of  eggs  being  offense  to  the  olfactories  of  said  orators  and  de- 
structive to  their  clothing,  they  Avithdrew  fj*oni  the  sWvian 
scene  and  their  missionary  labors  and  invoked  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  to  punish  the  audacious  and  ill-mannered  fellows  Avho 
gathered  up  and  used  so  effectively  said  ancient  eggs. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  to  laAV  was,  that  several  of  the  mis- 
creants, Avho  had  used  the  aforesaid  eggs  were  incarcerated  in 
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the  Troy  bastile,  otlierwise  called  the  county  jail.  Said  jail  was 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  now  occupied  by  our  distin- 
guished townsman  S.  N.  Todd,  Esq.,  county  treasurer,  now 
briefly  sojourning  in  our  quiet  and  cheerless  neighboring  village. 

After  resting  in  jail  for  a few  days  and  nights,  the  aboriginal 
neighbors  of  said  prisoners  entered  into  a huge  compact  and  con- 
spiracy to  storm  the  aforesaid  bastile,  raze  it  ‘‘from  turret  to 
foundation  stone,’^  release  the  prisoners,  punish  the  Trojans,  and 
perhaps  blot  out  of  existence  the  village  and  sow  salt  in  the  foun- 
dations of  its  dwellings.  A large  mob  gathered  for  this  ]uiri)ose 
and  were  marching  on  all  converging  roads  to  lay  siege  to  Troy. 
But  they  reckoned  badly  if  they  thought  that  the  pride  and  chiv- 
alry of  Piqua  would  permit  their  weak  and  helpless  neighbors  to 
be  thus  ravaged  when  the  day  of  their  threatened  doom  arrived. 
Major  Johnston,  high  sheriff  of  Troy,  was  equal  to  the  emergency 
and  he  called  on  the  military  of  the  county  to  help  him  as  a 
posse  comitatns in  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  especially 
his  beloved  Troy. 

Ancient  Troy  had  no  braver  Hector,  but  the  besieging  forces 
had  no  Achilles,  no  Ajax,  or  Agememnou,  or  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  and  at  the  midnight 
hour  the  streets  of  our  city  resounded  with  war’s  stern  summons, 
as  the  commanders  of  our  military  marched,  with  martial  music 
and  gathered  their  clans.  Captain  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Car- 
son  with  the  light  infantry  readily  res])onded,  and  Captain  E.  G. 
Barney  and  Col.  Clarke  with  their  squadron  of  dragoons  gath- 
ered together  with  the  bugle’s  sound. 

There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste,  brief  and  tearful  farewells 
were  exchanged  by  husband  and  wife,  lovers  and  friends,  and  the 
clangor  of  sabers  and  horse’s  hoofs,  the  bugle’s  notes,  and  the 
fife  and  drum  drowned  all  other  sounds  as  our  proud  warriors 
rushed  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Troy.  Then  Butsch’s  speech,  locally 
celebrated  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  life,  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  that  when  delivered  at  the  0])ening  of  the  Mexican 
war:  “I  am  proud  that  I am  a citizen  of  lfi(pia.”  How  the  heart 
of  Piqua  swelled  as  her  gallant  Avarriors  marched  to  the  l elief  of 
feeble  and  defenseless  Troy;  and  as  the  flutter  of  gay  pennons 
faded  and  Avas  lost  in  the  distant  marching  of  our  braves,  the 
lines  of  Campbell  came  to  us  at  once:  “Wave  3Iunich,  all  fliy  ban- 
ners Avave,  and  charge  Avith  all  thy  chivaliy.”  When  the  soldiers 
arrived  at  Troy  they  Avere  met  by  the  affrighted  citizens  and  a 
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hearty  welcome  extended  to  their  protectors.  There  they  found 
the  Lafayette  Blues,  of  Troy,  Captain  Henry  8.  Mayo  command- 
ing, under  arms  and  patrolling  the  village,  but  our  warriors 
stopped  hardly  long  enough  to  exchange  civilities  but  marched 
hastily  to  the  Broad  Ford  of  the  Miami  river  where  the  foe  was 
reported  to  be  in  force,  with  a view  of  forcing  a passage  of  the 
turbulent  stream  and  storming  the  defenses  of  Troy.  Here  tlie 
warriors  encamped,  and  after*  throwing  out  pickets  and  hastily 
throwing  up  defenses  to  guard  against  sudden  attack,  rested  for 
a brief  season.  But  no  attack  came,  though  rumors  of  over- 
whelming forces,  night  attacks,  and  midnight  assaults  were  fre- 
quent. 

Detachments  were  sent  out  to  find  and  ‘Teel”  the  enemy; 
the  bastile  was  guarded  by  a triple  line  of  defenses,  and  many 
juecantions  taken  to  resist  attack  and  repel  the  foe.  And  right 
gallantly  would  our  braves  have  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  to 
^ j)rotect  and  defend  our  helpless  neighbors,  our  beloved  Trojan 
friends.  But  after  waiting,  marching  and  counter-marching  for 
days,  the  foe  came  not,  but  made  default,  withdrew  and  ske- 
daddled. 

“We  scouted  them,  we  routed  them,  nor  lost  a single  man.” 
After  thus  saving  Troy  from  destruction  our  gallant  soldiery 
marched  to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  were  met  by  the  mar- 
tial strains  of  “Ho,  the  conquering  hero  comes.” 

AVe  were  reminded  of  tliis  bit  of  local  history  a few  days  ago 
by  talking  with  one  of  tlie  surviving  liei-oes,  AA^  W.  AA^ood,  about 
old  times  in  Piqua.  He  and  AA^  B.  Newman,  Jolin  AA^ade,  and 
I>erhaps  Steplien  Alexander,  are  the  only  surviving  members  of 
the  military  who  saved  Troy  that  the  writer  can  now  call  to 
mind.  There  are  doubtless  others  not  now  in  the  writer’s  recol- 
lection. Most  of  them  have  left  the  tented  field  and  responded 
to  the  last  roll-call. 

I can  now  recall  Capt.  J.  Carson,  Ed.  Taylor,  T.  L.  P.  De- 
frees,  Elisha  AVebb,  Hiram  Tamplin,  Calvin  Wood,  AAbn.  Houk, 
Jos.  Cook,  Kobert  G.  Cole,  L.  F.  Kirk,  8.  B.  Garvey,  AA^m.  P. 
Bennett  and  F.  Geyer.  The  arms  used  were  the  sabre  and  the 
old  flint-lock  horse-pistol  for  the  cavalry  and  the  old  flint-lock 
musket  for  the  infantry,  about  as  dangerous  to  the  one  who 
shot  it  as  to  the  one  shot  at. 

The  writer  distinctly  remembers  the  effect  on  his  shoulder 
of  firing  one  of  these  old  muskets  over  the  grave  of  Jacob  Boyer, 
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Sr.,  a revolutionary  soldier,  whom  we  buried  about  1848  with  the 
honors  of  war  in  the  cemetery  of  Wesley  chapel.  It  reminded 
him  of  Hudibras’  gun  which  '‘Well  aimed  at  ducks  or  i)lover, 
recoiled  and  kicked  the  owner  over.’^ 

And  now  what  might  have  been?  Suppose  Piqua  had  not 
saved  Troy?  Suppose  the  aforesaid  siege  had  been  successful, 
and  Troy  had  been  taken,  sacked,  burnt,  and  the  foundations 
plowed  up?  Where  would  have  been  the  court  house?  And  the 
furniture  thereof?  And  the  Goddess  of  Justice  with  her  bustle 
turned  toward  Piqua?  Now,  in  conclusion,  we  think  Captain 
Williams  could  not  do  a more  graceful  act  than  to  have  a bill 
passed  in  congress  pensioning  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Broad- 
ford  War.  Perhaps  Cleveland  would  veto  it,  but  the  captain 
would  have  done  his  duty  to  the  scarred  veterans. 

COL.  THOMAS  B.  VAN  HORNE 

While  it  is  probable  that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  present  gen- 
eration care  a great  deal  for  the  early  history  of  Piqua's  pioneers,  still 
there  are  assuredly  some  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  read  a 
short  biography  of  one  who,  though  his  permanent  home  was  in  Warren 
county,  spent  many  years  in  our  early  town,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  compile  a history  of  liis  life  while  there  are  yet  original 
letters  and  data  in  existence. 

As  a prelude  to  the  more  detailed  account  we  will  insert  the  follow- 
ing notice  from  the  "Western  Star”  (Lebanon,  O.)  of  Sept.  28,  1841 : 

DIED 

At  his  residence  in  Warren  county,  on  the  21st  instant.  Col.  Thos. 
B.  Van  Horne,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a community  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
whose  life  has  been  characterized  by  such  constant,  active,  and  varied 
usefulness  as  that  of  the  lamented  subject  of  this  notice. 

Col.  Van  Horne  was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  son  of  tlie  Rev. 
Wm.  Van  Horne,  an  eminent  preacher  of  tlie  Baptist  church,  and  during 
I the  greater  j)ortion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  a cha])lain  in  tlie  army  of 
' the  colonies.  This  truly  good  man  died  on  his  journey  to  Ohio  with  his 
I family  in  the  year  1808. 

1 His  son,  whom  death  has  now  taken  from  us,  with  the  other  mem- 
j bers  of  the  family  continued  their  journey  to  this  country  and  settled 
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on  the  farm  where  he  died.  Though  unused  to  the  hardshij)s  and  pecu- 
liar life  of  a new  settler,  yet  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  a cheer- 
ful alacrity  the  clearing  out  and  cultivation  of  his  farm  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  amongst  the 
first  who  volunteered  in  this  j)art  of  Ohio  to  fill  up  the  requisition  of 
troops,  who  were  destined  to  oi)en  the  war  with  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Hull. 


Col.  Thomas  B.  Van  Horne 


He  was  elected  to  the  command  of  a battalion  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded then  by  the  late  Gen.  Findlay.  In  this  service,  though  young,' 
and  without  any  ex])erience  in  war,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that 
after  the  surrender  by  Hull  of  his  gallant  little  army  he  was  promoted 
by  the  genei'al  government  and  received  from  Mr.  Madison,  (then  Pres- 
ident) his  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  Avhich  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the  Avar,  at  which 
time  he  again  returned  to  the  labors  of  his  farm.  [ 

After  this  he  Avas  chosen  to  represent  this  county  in  the  state  senate,' 
where  he  still  maintained  a character  for  useful  and  j)ractical  good  sense.' 
By  nature  endoAved  Avith  a disposition  equally  removed  from  obstinacy, 
on  the  one  hand  and  vacillation  on  the  other,  he  exhibited  that  union  of 
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eoucilliation  and  firmness,  Avliidi  in  large  bodies  of  men,  is  so  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  any  good  result. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Col.  Van  Horne  received 
the  appointment  of  Register  of  the  Land  Office  in  the  north-western  ]>art 
of  Ohio,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1837.  On  his  retirement  from  that 
office  he  again  re-established  himself  on  his  farm  in  this  county,  where 
he  remained  a (piiet,  industrious  and  active  citizen  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  * * * 

With  the  above  as  a basis  of  our  history  we  Avill  take  up  the  life  of 
Col.  Van  Horne  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  of  1812,  and  by  portions 
of  unpublished  letters  and  refei-ences  to  historical  data,  try  to  follow 
his  active  career  as  connectedly  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  that  he  Avas  elected  captain  of  a battalion  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Gen.  Findlay,  Avhose  volunteers  Avere  enlisted  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lebanon,  and  Avere  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Hull,  at  Urbana, 
O.,  early  in  June,  1812.  The  following  letter  from  Capt.  Van  Horne  to 
his  wife  continues  the  story  noAV  so  nearly  forgotten : 

Urbana,  June  11th,  1812. 

My  Dear  8ophia  : I arrived  here  the  daA^  after  T left  you, 

about  1 o’clock.  The  4th  reg’t  arrUed  the  same  night  Avithin  a 
mile  or  tAvo  of  toAvn,  l)ut  the  Gen.  requested  them  not  to  march 
into  camp  until  the  next  day,  Avhen  the  Avhole  army  marched  out 
and  received  them  and  escourted  them  through  and  under  a 
bower  and  arch  erected  in  honor  of  tlie  Tippecanoe  heroes. 

Col.  McArthur’s  reg't  marched  this  morning.  The  Avliole 
army  are  under  marching  orders  for  Saturday,  and  I do  not  ex- 
pect Ave  sliall  sta^^  longer,  but  proceed  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids. 

The  Governor  (Meigs)  and  Gen.  Hull  had  a council  Avith 
the  different  Indian  chiefs  Avhose  countries  it  Avill  be  necessary 
to  inarch  through.  The  Indians  very  readily  granted  Gen.  Hull 
the  ])rivilege  of  marching  through  their  territories  and  erecting 
block-houses  Avhere  and  aa  henever  he  thought  necessary. 

They  jirofessed  much  fi-iendshi])  and  reipiested  that  in  event 
of  war  Avith  other  tribes  that  this  army  Avould  jirotect  them — 
Avhich  Avas  also  granted.  I never  imagined  there  Avould  be  any 
difficulty,  but  now  I think  every  jierson  Avill  certainly  lie  con- 
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vinced.  * * * John  Sheets  is  elected  captain.  Our  camp  is 

very  healthy  and  in  fine  spirits.  The  4th  reg’t  are  a handsome 
set  of  men,  and  in  good  discipline.  * * * Ensign  Meek  will 

go  tomorrow,  by  whom  I will  drop  yon  a few  lines.  Love  to 
mother,  sister  and  all  friends.  Tho.  B.  Van  Horne. 

Our  next  letter  takes  ns  much  nearer  tlie  final  destination  of  HulPs 
army,  and  is  dated — 


Foot  of  the  Rapids — Miami  of  the  Lake. 

June  30th,  1812. 

My  Dear  Sophia : I wrote  you  from  “Camp  Necessity,'-  15 

miles  in  advance  of  “Fort  McArthur,”  by  Lieut.  Pope  in  which 
I told  you  Col.  Findlay’s  Reg’t  was  in  advance  of  the  main  army, 
cutting  and  opening  roads,  bridging,  etc.,  etc. 

We  continued  in  advance  4 days  after  the  date  of  my  letter, 
opened  the  road  25  miles  further  and  built  2 block-houses,  piq- 
uetted  them  and  completed  them  before  the  army  came  up  with 
us.  The  whole  regiment  behaved  extremely  well  and  worked  like 
men.  The  block-houses  were  completed  in  about  12  hours,  cov- 
ered, floors  laid,  doors  made  and  hung,  gates  for  the  entrance 
of  the  picquet  and  everything,  without  a particle  of  iron  or  the 
sound  of  a hammer. 

The  Gen.  complimented  the  regiment — officers  and  men,  and 
called  the  fortress  “Fort  Findlay.”  It  is  situated  on  a consid- 
erable stream  that  empties  into  the  “Au  Glaise,”  called  Blan- 
chard fork — a beautiful  situation  surrounded  by  a handsome 
country  of  land — good  springs  a few  yards  from  its  side. 

No  difficulty  has  yet  arisen  about  water,  we  have  always  had 
it  in  abundance,  and  that  has  been  very  good.  We  have  passed 
over  a great  deal  of  exceedingly  wet  land  and  a great  proportion 
of  excellent  land,  indeed  tlie  country  far  exceeds  my  expectation. 
The  poor  fellows  who  have  marched  on  foot  have  really  had  a 
hard  time,  but  they  are  in  fine  spirits,  and  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  them  sick.  A few  of  the  sick  were  left  at  Fort  McAr- 
thur with  a subaltern  and  about  25  men — also  at  Fort  Findlay. 

The  army  arrived  here  this  day  will  leave  it  tomorrow,  ex- 
cept a detachment  which  will  be  left  to  build  a block-house  and 
await  further  orders. 
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On  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  near  it  a few  miles  back,  Gen. 
Wayne  had  his  engagement  with  the  Indians  some  years  ago. 

We  have  mached  along  on  the  bank  of  this  beautiful  stream 
about  4 miles  today,  and  I really  think  there  are  some  of  the 
handsomest  situations  on  it  that  1 ever  saw. 

Detroit  is  70  miles  from  this,  the  road  cut,  and  generally 
much  better  than  we  have  passed.  We  have  seen  no  Indians  yet, 
or  heard  of  none  except  those  we  have  with  us.  We  have  been 
told  that  some  have  collected  on  the  river  Huron,  but  the  num- 
ber is  small,  and  it  is  said  British  officers  were  among  them. 

We  shall  not  reach  Detroit  ’till  after  the  4th  of  July — and  that 
day  I expect  will  decide  the  fate  of  this  nation  as  to  war  or 
peace. 

Our  baggage  will  here  be  considerably  curtailed  and  sent  on 
by  water,  together-  with  the  sick,  in  a schooner  that  now  lies  in 
the  river  immediately  below  the  encampment.  * * * This 

letter  will  be  forwarded  by  a person  going  to  Cincinnati ; whether 
he  will  go  through  Lebanon  or  not  I know  not.  If  not,  he  will 
leave  it  at  Dayton  to  be  sent  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity.  * * 

Tho.  B.  Van  Horne. 

Hull  reached  Detroit  early  in  July,  1812,  but  made  little  effort  to 
oppose  the  British  and  Indians,  and  on  the  IGth  of  August  surrendered 
the  town  and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  with  1,400  brave  men,  not  even 
giving  them  a chance  to  strike  one  blow  for  the  American  cause.  Van 
Horne  was  one  of  the  many  officers  who  unsuccessfully  renionsti-ated 
with  Hull  over  his  cowardly  action. 

Soon  after  this  event  our  captain  of  volunteers  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  26th  Reg’t  U.  S.  Infantry.  Some  time 
during  the  summer  of  1813  Col.  Van  Horne,  with  other  field  officers  of 
the  2Gth,  were  allowed  a furlough,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  near 
Lebanon. 

Our  next  letter  is  from  Duncan  McArthur  to  Col.  Van  Horne,  and 
is  especially  interesting: 

On  board  the  Niagara, — Off  Erie. 

Oct.  22nd,  1813. 

Dear  Colonel : Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  I received  on 

the  19th  at  Malden,  but  had  not  the  time — nor  have  I yet,  to 
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answer  it.  I can  only  say  that  I have  written  to  you  several 
times  since  I left  home,  and  would  have  with  much  pleasure 
written  you  much  oftener  liad  not  the  \vant  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity prevented.  1 wrote  you  from  Detroit  on  my  arrival  at 
that  place,  and  informed  you  that  both  Malden  and  that  place 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  British  and  the  public  buildings 
burnt. 

Gen.  Harrison,  with  Cass’  brigade  and  tlie  Kentucky  militia, 
pursued  Proctor  up  the  river  Thames  about  85  miles  from  this 
and  captured  all  but  Proctor,  Elliott,  McKee,  and  about  30  or 
40  dragoons,  who  made  their  escape  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
action.  The  number  of  ])i*isoners  taken  between  500  and  GOO. 

My  brigade  was  left  at  Detroit  to  guard  that  place  against 
the  Indians  who  were  in  vast  numbers  in  that  neighborhood. 
They  have  generally  come  in  and  agree  to  be  forever  hereafter 
our  friends.  Hostages  have  been  taken  as  security  for  their  good 
behavior. 

Gen.  Cass  is  left  to  command  and  administer  both  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  Michigan  territory  and  the  upper 
district  of  Upper  Canada. 

Gen.  Harrison,  with  myself  and  brigade,  left  Detroit  on  the 
18th  on  board  the  fleet  and  this  vessel  and  one  other  have  arrived 
here,  the  others  are  expected  hourly.  We  are  to  proceed  on 
immediately  without  landing  to  Black  Rock.  We  learn  that  Com. 
Chancy  has  beaten  the  British  fleet  oiiiLake  Ontario,  and  that 
Gen.  Wilkinson  has  gone  from 'Ft.  George  in  pursuit  of  Gen. 
Rotenburg,  and  we  hope  to  form  a junction  with  him  near  Kings- 
ton. 

I liave  for  some  weeks  past  been  very  much  indisposed,  and 
if  I do  not  recover  shortly  I fear  that  I shall  be  left  behind 
on  the  march.  There  is  certainly  not  the  best  regulations  in 
this  army,  but  it  is  not  my  wish  to  say  much  on  the  subject 
while  I remain  in  the  service. 

The  26th  regiment  has  been  much  neglected.  I applied  to 
the  Comss.  GenT  whilst  at  Seneca  for  permission  to  send  for  one 
of  the  field  officers  of  the  26th.  His  answer  was  that  there  were 
already  too  many  field  officers  in  service  for  the  number  of  men. 
At  Seneca  the  26th  regiment  musterefl  about  360  when  they 
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marched.  They  were  converted  into  a light  corps  and  placed 
under  Col.  Ball  ; then  attached  to  the  17th,  afteiAvard  to  the  19th, 
and  again  put  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ball. 

From  a letter  lately  rec’d  from  the  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change all  i)risoners  of  war  who  were  not  officially  notified  of 
their  exchange  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  with  the  army,  and 
have  consequently  been  left  at  Detroit. 

From  the  number  of  prisoners  and  sick  there  is  not  more 
than  200  of  the  26th  on  board  the  fleet.  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  Cen.  Harrison  since  I rec’d  your 
letter,  and  know  not  whether  to  order  out  Major  Jenkinson  or 
not,  nor  yet  where  Capt.  Collins’  company  ought  to  march  to. 

Gen.  Harrison  is  on  shore  and  I have  not  seen  him  since 
we  left  Malden. 

Please  to  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Van  Horne,  and 
believe  me  to  be  your  sincere  friend  with  unabated  esteem. 

Duncan  McArthur. 

Our  next  letter  carries  us  on  to  Feb.  14,  1814,  and  was  written  by 
Col.  Van  Horne  to  his  wife  while  he  was  a witness  at  the  trial  of  Gen. 
Hull,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  only  quote  that  part  referring  to  the  trial, 
as  the  balance  is  entirely  j^ersonal : 

* * * The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 

in  the  case  of  Gen’l  Hull  is  closed,  and  the  court  has  adjourned 
until  Monday  morning  next  to  give  time  for  Gen’l  Hull’s  coun- 
sel to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  prepare  for  introducing  his  wit- 
nesses. Im})ressions  are  very  strong  against  the  old  man.  ‘‘He 
did  not  think  the  witnesses  would  be  so  hard  on  him.” 

The  only  question  with  the  court  1 ])resume  will  be — The 
extent  of  punishment  for  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty.  * * * 

On  July  22,  1814,  tlie  second  “Treaty  of  Greenville”  was  concluded, 
in  which  the  neutral  Indians  of  this  vicinity  were  allowed  to  take  up 
arms  with  tlie  Americans  against  the  Britisli  and  Noidliern  Indians. 

As  a precautionary  measure  several  companies  of  soldiers  were  present, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  following  militaiy  order: 
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Chillicotlie,  O.,  June  14th,  1814. 

Col.  Van  Horne,  of  the  19th  Reg’t  Infantry. 

Sir:  You  will  collect  the  recruits  of  the  19th  Reg’t,  U.  S. 

Infy,  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon,  place  them  under 
proper  officers  of  rank,  according  to  the  number  of  troops  which  i 
will  compose  the  detachment,  and  have  them  marched  to  Green-  ! 

ville  with  the  least  possible  delay,  there  to  report  to  Capt.  Ram-  | 

sey  of  the  1st  Reg’t  of  U.  S.  Riflemen. 

Transportation  will  be  furnished  by  any  of  the  quarter- 
masters on  the  route  on  the  proper  application  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  detachment. 

I am,  respectfully  yours, 

Duncan  McArthur,  Brig.  Gen’l. 

U.  S.  Army,  Comm,  the  8th  M.  D. 

In  another  letter  from  Gen.  McArthur  to  Col.  Van  Horne  of  Feb.' 
12th,  1815,  we  find  the  Colonel  ordered  to  join  that  part  of  the  19th^ 
regiment  stationed  at  Erie,  Penn.  This  he  did,  and  as  the  war  was  then 
practically  over,  they  soon  started  for  headquarters  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,! 
to  be  mustered  out  of  the  government  service.  Our  last  military  orders, 
from  Gen.  McArthur  to  Col.  Van  Horne  are  when  they  had  reached 
Portsmouth,  Ohio ; 

Headquarters  8th  Mil.  Hist.  ' 

Chillicothe,  May  10th,  1815.  | 

Dear  Sir : I this  moment  rec’d  your  letter  of  the  80th  ult. 

Should  you  find  the  Scioto,  on  your  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  in 
such  a state  as  to  enable  you  to  ascend  it  with  your  keel  boats 
you  will  do  so,  as  it  will  cost  much  less  than  to  march  the  troops 
from  Portsmouth  to  Chillicothe  by  land. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Duncan  McArthur,  Brig.  Gen’l. 

After  the  stirring  events  of  three  years  of  war  service  Col.  Van 
Horne  went  back  to  his  farm  near  Lebanon.  He  had  been  a state  sena- 
tor in  the  11th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  again  became  a member 
of  that  body  in  Dec.,  1816,  where  he  served  an  additional  two  years. 
We  next  find  him  on  a horse-back  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1820J 
where  he  went  to  press  his  claims  to  the  appointment  as  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  of  north-western  Ohio,  and  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  dateq 
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St.  Clairsville,  Jan.  2,  1820,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  such  a trip  in  the  winter. 

Our  last  letter  in  this  series  is  to  his  wife  after  his  arrival  in  AVash* 
ington,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  his  cordial  reception  by  congressmen  and 
the  president.  At  the  date  of  writing  (Jan.  15,  1820)  he  was  uncertain 
as  to  his  appointment,  but  from  other  sources  we  find  that  Mr.  Monroe 
selected  him  from  among  quite  a number  of  competitors. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Piqua, 
and  had  his  Registery  Office  in  tlie  north  front  room  of  Dr.  Ashton’s 
present  residence  on  Main  street.  This  Land  Office  was  continued  in 
Piqua  until  in  March,  1836,  when  it  was  removed  to  Lima,  Ohio,  and 
Col.  Van  Horne  soon  afterward  returned  to  his  old  home  near  Lebanon, 
where  he  died  in  1841. 

During  the  16  years  he  was  a I'esident  of  Piqua  he  was  one  of  our 
leading  citizens,  and  his  familiar  acquaintanceship  with  the  leading  men 
of  that  day,  both  local  and  national,  makes  his  memory  an  honor  to  our 
local  history. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  H.  Clay  Landes)  is  still  living  in 
Piqua,  and  it  is  to  her  and  her  daughter  that  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  these  interesting  historical  documents. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  FRANK  A.  HARDY 


Written  in  1011 


I was  born  March  17,  1810,  in  Hollis,  Hillsboro  County, 
New  Hampshire.  I was  the  oldest  of  7 children,  6 sons  and  a 
dangliter,  born  to  Amos  and  Mary  Hardy.  My  father  was  of 
Scotcli-Irish  descent  and  my  mother  of  English  descent,  a pretty 
good  mixture  and  it  makes  genuine  Yankees.  Wlien  the  youngest 
child  was  born  I was  in  my  13th  year.  My  father  was  in  poor 
circumstances.  He  owned  a small  farm  of  about  80  acres,  but 
only  a part  of  it  was  fit  for  cultivation,  the  balance  was  very 
rough  pasture  and  woodland,  and  as  he  was  several  hundred 
dollars  in  debt  it  was  a hard  struggle  with  him  to  provide  a com- 
fortable living  for  his  lurge  family,  but  he  was  indiisfrioiis  and 
economical  and  in  robust  health  and  he  managed  to  kee])  the 
^Volf  from  the  door,”  although  at  times  he  came  in  sight  and  his 
howl  was  j)retty  plainly  heard. 
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When  the  seventh  child  Avas  born,  althongii  T was  only  a 
boy,  not  jet  13  years  old,  I realized  that  the  little  farm  could 
not  furnish  the  means  of  sii])])ort  for  the  lar«e  family  as  they 
grew  older  and  expenses  increased.  T studied  the  ])roblem  of 
how  the  family  could  be  ke])t  together,  and  finally  decided  on  a 
plan  in  my  own  mind  hoAv  to  accomplish  the  object.  I spoke  to 
my  father  on  the  subject.  I asked  him  how  he  exj)ected  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  large  family  and  keej)  them  together  with 
no  income  but  the  proceeds  of  the  little  rocky  farm.  He  replied 
that  he  had  studied  a great  deal  over  the  matter  but  had  not 
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decided  just  Avhat  his  plans  woubl  l)e,  but  ])robably  as  soon  as 
the  boys  were  old  enough  he  would  have  them  learn  some  trade. 
I replied  that  as  they  would  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  till 
they  were  of  age,  they  could  not  lielp  ]>ay  his  debts  and  I thought 
I had  a better  ])lan.  With  a broad  smile  on  his  care-worn  face 
he  said : ‘A^ou  are  pretty  young,  my  boy,  to  be  forming  plans  in 
matters  like  this,  but  what  is  your  plan?”  1 re])lied  that  I had 
watched  the  men  at  work  in  my  uncle  Luther's  cooper  shop  and  I 
was  sure  I could  learn  the  business  in  a short  time  and  help 
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make  the  living  for  the  family  and  also  help  to  pay  otf  his  debts. 
He  heartily  endorsed  my  plans.  A shop  on  the  property  adjoin- 
ing his  farm  was  rented,  some  tools  procured,  also  timber  suit- 
able for  making  nail  kegs  at  which  I worked  for  a few  weeks, 
carefully  instructing  myself  in  the  business  and  tlien  he  pro- 
cured timber  for  making  cooperage  for  the  Boston  market  when 
I was  1-f  years  old  I coTild  do  an  average  day's  work  for  a jour- 
neyman cooper,  and  my  father’s  debts  were  rapidly  paid  off  and 
in  a few  years  he  liad  money  ahead.  1 worked  for  my  father 
till  I was  20  years  old  and  then  worked  for  myself  till  1843  at 
the  same  business,  with  the  exception  of  one  summer  when  I 
worked  in  Shoreham,  Addison  Count}\  In  Vermont,  where  T 
made  555  beef  barrels,  averaging  about  IS  barrels  a week. 

I came  to  Piqua  September  18th,  1843,  and  worked  as  a jour- 
neyman cooper  for  a few  months;  then  1 went  to  Sidney  and 
worked  for  Mr.  John  Casey,  in  his  big  cooper  shop;  then  I 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Lij)])incott  in  the  cooper- 
ing business,  which  continued  till  the  spring  of  184(>,  when  I re- 
turned to  Piqua. 

A few  weeks  thereaftei*  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  and  won  by  Gen.  Taylor's  little 
army  against  a much  superior  force  near  the  Bio  Grande  idver. 
A call  was  immediately  issued  by  the  President  for  the  eidist- 
ment  of  50,000  twelve  months’  volunteers  and  3 regiments  of  800 
men  each  was  assigned  as  the  quota  for  Ohio  to  raise.  A citi- 
zens’ meeting  Avas  called  to  meet  on  the  Public  Square  to  take 
steps  to  raise  a comj)any  for  the  war.  The  meeting  was  very 
largely  attended;  a sj)eaker's  ])latforni  Avas  provided  by  using 
a couple  of  dry  goods  boxes.  S])eeches  Avere  made  by  several 
persons  Avho  had  been  officers  in  the  Home  Military  service,  or 
service  in  the  city  government. 

Their  slogan  Avas : “Serve  your  country;  go,  boys,  and  if 
you  are  killed  we  Avill  see  that  your  families  are  taken  cai*e  of.” 
But  the  meeting  failed  to  enthuse  on  the  s])eeches  made  and  was 
apparently  about  to  fizzle  Avhen  some  one  called  out,  “llai-dy. 
Hardy.”  I Avas  standing  on  the  oulside  of  the  croAvd  and  did 
not  res])ond,  as  1 realized  that  the  call  was  made  to  have  a little 
sport,  if  nothing  more,  out  of  the  meeting.  The  call  was  vigor- 
ously repeated,  and  as  I did  not  respond  I Avas  ])icked  nj)  and 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  croAvd  and  heavily  dumped  on  one 
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of  the  boxes.  I was  much  offended  by  my  treatment  and  I picked 
myself  np  and  gave  the  crowd  a war  speech  they  were  not  expect- 
ing, which  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  I closed  my  re- 
marks by  saying : ‘‘I  will  change  the  slogan  and  say,  ‘Come,  boys, 
go  with  me  to  Mexico ; I am  going  if  I go  alone.’  ” I called  on 
the  drum  corps  present  to  start  the  music  and  march  around 
the  square,  which  they  did,  and  as  I followed  closely  calling  out, 
^‘Fall  in,  boys,  fall  in.”  My  call  was  heeded  and  in  a few  min- 
utes a big  squad  of  volunteers  were  raised  and  in  a day  or  two 
thereafter  a full  company  was  ready  for  service  and  proceeded  on 
one  of  Lawton  and  Barnett’s  canal  boats  to  Cincinnati  and  re- 
ported for  duty  at  Camp  Washington. 

As  many  hundreds  more  than  called  for  had  already  reported 
the  company  was  not  accepted,  and  7 men  beside  myself  joined 
a company  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
3rd  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers.  The  regiment  proceeded  to  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  Bio  Grande  and  did  garrison  duty  at  Mata- 
nioras,  Mexico, — a city  of  20,000  inhabitants — for  7 months,  then 
were  assigned  to  guard  trains  for  Gen.  Taylor’s  army.  While 
the  regiment  did  not  do  any  fighting,  only  skirmishing  with  guer- 
rillas who  constantly  harassed  the  trains,  they  faithfully  per- 
formed every  duty  assigned  to  them  and  gained  warm  praise 
from  their  superior  officers.  At  the  expiration  of  my  term  of 
service  I was  mustered  out  and  returned  to  Piqua. 

I again  engaged  in  the  coopering  business.  June  20,  1848, 
1 was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cisco,  an  orphan  girl,  aged 
17  years.  Her  father  and  mother  had  died  several  years  prior 
to  our  marriage  and  she  had  been  given  an  excellent  home  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  John  Moffit,  who  lived  two  miles  west  of  Piqua 
on  the  Stillwater  ]>ike.  In  the  spring  of  1849  T invested  several 
hundred  dollars  in  cooperage  material  and  employed  several 
coopers  to  assist  me  in  the  manufacturing  of  pork  barrels  for 
the  Cincinnati  market.  At  the  opening  of  the  pork  packing  sea- 
son I had  a large  stock  of  barrels  stored  in  Cincinnati  and  Piqua 
ready  for  market,  which  opened  quite  dull  and  the  boss  coopers 
in  Piqua  who  had  many  thousand  barrels  on  their  hands,  gen- 
erally refused  to  sell  at  the  prices  offered  and  held  on  for  higher 
prices.  But  it  was  soon  learned  by  the  pork  packers  that  the 
supply  of  barrels  was  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  they  offered  a 
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price  which  would  scarcely  furnish  the  amount  which  had  been 
paid  for  making  the  barrels,  but  most  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
cooper  shops  in  Piqua  were  obliged  to  accept  the  price  olfered, 
as  there  was  no  other  market  available  at  the  time,  and  the 
result  was  that  many  of  them  lost  the  entire  amount  they  had 
invested  in  the  business  and  besides  were  left  in  debt,  and  a fatal 
blow  was  given  to  a business  which  for  many  years  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Piqua  and  I,  with  others,  was 
left  penniless.  In  the  spring  of  1850  the  rush  for  California 
overland,  which  had  been  wild  in  1849,  was  renewed  with  some- 
what decreased  excitement,  but  still  hundreds  were  preparing 
to  visit  the  ‘dand  of  gold,”  and  as  1 was  entirely  out  of  business, 
I decided  to  ‘‘follow  the  crowd.” 

My  friends  assisted  me  in  procuring  a home  during  my 
absence  for  mj  wife  and  eight-months-old  baby  boy,  and  also 
furnished  enough  money  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  provisions  needed  by  a party  of  5 men  in  crossing  the  plains 
to  California.  But  I am  a little  too  fast  in  my  narrative,  and  I 
will  go  back  a little.  Early  in  April  a man  named  Nelson  Brown 
called  on  me  at  the  shop  where  I was  at  work  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  four  men  he  proposed  to  assist  me  to  make  the  trij)  to 
California,  as  he  had  understood  I was  trying  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose.  He  said  he  had  decided  to  procure 
the  outfit  necessary  for  the  use  of  5 men  at  Weston  or  some  other 
point  on  the  Missouri  river;  that  he  had  already  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  brother  William  Peter  Morehead,  and  a man — 
I forgot  the  name — and  if  I would  pay  one-fifth  the  cost  of  the 
provision  and  cook  for  the  mess  I could  join  the  party — free  from 
any  other  expense.  Supposing  Brown  to  be  a friend,  and  that 
he  made  the  proposition  in  good  faith,  I accepted  it.  Soon  there- 
after the  party  proceeded  to  the  designated  ])oint.  Tlie  team 
and  necessary  outfit  were  purchased  and  in  the  fore  part  of  May 
we  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  on  our  long  trip.  Matters 
moved  along  very  smoothly  for  several  weeks  and  we  were  mak- 
ing fine  progress  on  our  journey  when  oue  day  as  we  were  taking 
our  noon  rest  about  700  miles  from  our  destination — I cannot 
give  the  date  as  I have  mislaid  the  diary  which  I ke])t  during  the 
entire  trip — Brown  addressed  me  in  a manner  more  like  a savage 
Indian  than  a civilized  white  man  about  as  follows:  “Hardy, 
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isn’t  it  about  time  that  we  fix  up  the  business  for  my  taking- 
you  to  California?”  His  words  and  wild  appearance  amazed  me 
and  I replied  that  the  matter  was  settled  long  ago  in  the  cooper- 
shop  at  Piqua,  and  that  I had  complied  strictly  with  the  tei-ins 
then  agreed  upon ; that  T had  walked  every  step  of  the  way  so  far 
and  had  done  all  the  cooking  for  the  mess,  as  I had  supposed  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  He  replied  that  the  cooking  was  all 
right,  but  that  he  started  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money  and  he  intended  to  make  it,  and  he  didn’t  care  a 

d how  he  made  it,  and  that  he  might  as  well  begin  with  me 

as  anybody  else;  that  he  had  concluded  to  give  me  my  choice  of 
giving  111}"  note  for  |500,  to  be  paid  by  the  first  money  I earned 
in  California,  or  tramp. 

I reminded  him  again  of  the  contract  between  us,  and  he 
i-eplied : “1  don’t  care  anything  about  the  conti*act;  there  is  no 
law  here  and  you  can  give  me  your  note  or  go,”  and  I replied 
that  I would  not  submit  to  be  robbed  if  1 could  protect  myself. 
I prepared  two  rece])tacles,  in  one  of  which  I placed  a few  pounds 
of  rice  and  in  the  other  a few  pounds  of  ])acked  corn  with  sugar 
ready  ])re])ared  for  use,  whicli  I took  from  the  stock  of  provi- 
sions in  the  wagon,  against  tlie  vehement  protests  of  Mr.  Brown, 
although  considerably  less  than  my  rightful  share — one-fifth — 
of  the  stock  on  liand.  T also  added  a tin  basin  and  a tablespoon 
to  the  articles  named,  and  with  these  articles,  two  blankets  and 
an  extra  shirt,  1 arranged  a “j)ack”  suitable  to  take  on  my  bulk 
and  started  on  my  ])erilous  trip.  1 used  the  tin  basin  for  cook- 
ing the  rice  in  when  I could  obtain  the  necessary  fuel  and  water, 
using  the  ])acked  corn  and  sugar  wlien  the  means  of  cooking  were 
not  available,  thus  afiording  myself  a fine  change  of  ‘‘menu,” 
but  always  confining  myself  to  one  “course”  only  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  seemed  to  be  somewhat  necessary.  After  a 
toilsome  trip  I arrived  at  Hangtown,  California,  about  August 
”0,  1(S.‘)0,  in  a very  dilapidated  condition  both  physically  and 
financially.  I sto})i)ed  in  Hangtown  a few  days  with  a friend, 
tlien  proceeded  to  Auburn,  the  county  seat  of  Placei-  county, 
where  a former  citizen  of  Piqua — Mr.  Joseph  Walkup  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Wyman — Avere  conducting  a large  grocery  and  pro- 
vision store,  and  were  also  the  proprietors  of  a “cattle  ranch” 
situated  a few  miles  south  of  Auburn.  I engaged  to  work  for 
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them  at  |5  a day.  My  time  was  divided  l)etween  “herding”  cat- 
tle and  “clerking”  in  their  store.  I Avorked  for  them  about  8 
months  and  then  engaged  in  business  for  m^^self  about  the  same 
length  of  time  and  then  returned  home. 

After  my  return  from  California  I Avas  engaged  in  various 
occupations : teaching  school  in  country  districts,  gardening, 
coopering,  carpenter  Avork,  etc. 

About  1855  a laAV  Avas  passed  providing  for  the  election  of 
city  clerk  by  the  i)eo})le  for  a term  of  tAvo  years.  I Avas  elected 
three  times  by  tlie  people,  Avhen  the  law  Avas  repealed  and  city 
councils  Avere  again  autliorized  to  elect  their  clerk. 

When  the  Civil  Avar  broke  out  I Avould  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  enlist  but  the  condition  of  ni}"  family  Avas  such  that  I 
could  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so.  My  Avife's  health  Avas  very 
bad  and  on  A])ril  18,  1861,  Avhen  the  Avar  Avas  only  one  day  old 
my  youngest  son,  Harry,  Avas  born,  and  my  oldest  son  living  at 
that  time — Frank  Forrest,  Avho  died  May  1,  188.5 — Avas  only  8 
years  old,  and  tAvo  other  sons  noAv  living — Harvin  C.,  of  Asbury 
I^ark,  N.  J.,  and  Fremont  C.,  of  l‘iqua — Avere  only  6 and  5 years 
old  respectively,  so  that  it  Avill  be  seen  that  my  Avife  could  not 
])ossibly  pay  rent  and  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  her  family 
Avitli  a private  soldier’s  pay  of  fid  a montli. 

1 Avill  here  state  that  the  baby  boy  I left  Avith  my  wife  Avhen 
1 started  to  California  died  Avith  cholera  infantum  Avhen  lie  Avas 
just  a feAV  days  over  one  year  old,  about  the  date  on  aa  hich  1 
reached  my  destination. 

When  the  call  for  :>00,000  volunteers  Avas  made  in  1862,  1 
Avas  oltered  the  ])osition  of  a 2nd  lientenant  in  the  IHth  ().  V.  1., 
which  offer  I veiy  gladly  acce])ted,  as  the  way  seemed  to  be  open 
for  me  to  serve  my  country  a second  tinic"  and  also  to  ])rovide 
the  necessary  means  foi*  the  su])j)ort  of  my  family.  In  a fcAV 
weeks  the  regiment  Avas  fully  recruited  and  aftei-  some  <lays 
drilling  at  Cam])  Phpia.  In  tlie  forenoon  of  Angnst  28th  the 
regiment  broke  cam])  and  marched  to  Picjiia  Avhere  they  took 
passage  on  board  a I),  and  M.  train  of  cars  for  (Mncinnati,  arriv- 
ing there  about  sundoAvn  and  immediately  ci'ossimI  the*  Kentucky 
river  to  Covington  and  mai'ched  to  the  city  hall  and  ])artook  of 
a good  su])])er,  Avhich  had  been  ])iovided  I'oi-  ns  by  loyal  citizims 
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who  had  been  notified  of  oiir  coming,  and  then  were  assigned 
quarters  in  halls  and  public  buildings  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  the  regiment  were  supplied  with  uniforms  and  some  other 
things  necessary  for  the  use  of  soldiers.  On  August  30,  the 
regiment  took  passage  on  the  Kentucky  Central  railroad  for  Lex- 
ington, where  they  arrived  the  same  evening  and  supperless 
camped  on  the  bare  ground  for  the  night  near  the  Lexington 
cemetery. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  August  31,  we  left  our 
camping  ground,  marched  into  the  city  and  formed  on  the  square 
at  the  court  house,  where  we  had  been  told  we  would  be  provided 
with  a breakfast  by  the  Union  citizens  of  Lexington.  An  order 
had  been  received  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  to  the  Tates 
Creek  crossing  of  the  Kentucky  river  about  16  miles  southeast 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  After  waiting  for  some  minutes  for  the  prom- 
ised breakfast,  which  did  not  materialize,  they  were  ordered  to 
^Tall  in,”  and  they  ‘Tell  in”  and  having  had  scarcely  anything  to 
eat  since  their  supper  at  Covington,  Ky.,  they  were  in  a very 
hungry  condition.  Their  march  was  under  a very  hot  sun  and 
over  a road  which  had  been  macadamized  with  broken  limestone, 
which  by  the  large  amount  of  travel  over  it  had  been  ground 
to  a very  fine  dust.  The  regiment — except  quite  a large  num- 
ber who  had  “fallen  out”  from  exhaustion  during  the  march — 
arrived  at  the  Kentucky  river  about  dusk  in  a very  famished  con- 
dition ; they  dropped  down  on  the  sides  of  the  road  and  many  of 
them  were  soon  in  sound  sleep  from  which  they  were  rudely 
awakened  by  a volley  fired  into  them  by  some  Confederate 
soldiers  who  were  concealed  in  a cedar  thicket,  killing  two  and 
wounding  several,  but  as  it  was  now  dark  and  the  firing  was  not 
continued.  After  awhile  guards  were  stationed  and  the  soldiers 
laid  down  on  the  ground  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  ready 
for  use  should  they  again  be  attacked.  The  next  morning,  after 
an  almost  sleepless  night,  it  was  discovered  that  a large  Confed- 
erate force  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  had  arrived  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  the  regiment  made  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  a retreat  towards  Lexington.  They  were  followed  by 
a large  cavalry  force  and  in  a charge  made  on  the  regiment  when 
about  midway  between  the  river  and  Lexington  nearly  100  pri- 
vates and  four  commissioned  officers — myself  one  of  the  latter 
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— were  made  prisoners.  Xo  fnrtlier  attack  was  made  on  the 
regiment  before  tliey  reached  Lexington,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  been  made  ])risoners  were  paroled  and  soon 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  O.,  to  report  at  the  camp  for  i>aroled 
soldiers.  I reported  at  Camp  Wallace  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  assisting  to  form  the  paroled  men — who  Avere  ariiving  in 
large  numbers — into  companies,  so  that  their  wants  could  be 
l)i'Ovided  for — rations  and  clothing  furnished,  pay  rolls  made  out, 
etc.  At  this  time  the  Union  soldiers  taken  ])risoners  were  mostly 
paroled,  but  later  the  soldiers  captured  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
federate prisons  in  the  south.  I remained  on  duty  at  Camp  Wal- 
lace for  several  months  and  rejoined  my  regiment  Se])tember  26, 
186.3,  and  participated  in  their  marches,  skirmishes  and  battles, 
including  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mt.,  Mission  Uidge,  Kesaca  and 
Kenesaw  Mt.,  and  June  22,  1864,  in  the  last  named  battle  I was 
wounded  in  my  left  leg  and  sent  to  the  officer’s  hospital  at  Xash- 
ville,  for  treatment.  As  soon  as  able  for  duty  T Avas  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  148th  company  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Cor])s, 
doing  duty  guarding  the  government  quartermaster’s  and  com- 
missaries stores.  May  1,  18().'),  I Avas  relieved  from  duty  Avith 
the  V.  R.  C.  at  Nashville,  and  oi'dered  to  join  my  regiment,  then 
Avith  Gen.  Sherman’s  army  and  approaching  Washington,  D.  C. 
I rejoined  my  regiment  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  May  22,  1865, 
I Avas  mustered  as  a captain — my  commission  having  been  for- 
Avarded  to  the  regiment  some  Aveeks  previously — and  I Avas 
assigned  for  duty  to  Company  K.  I made  out  the  muster  rolls- 
for  the  company  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5,  1865,  and  returned  to  my  home  at 
Pi(iua,  O. 

I liave  held  tlie  folloAving  city  and  toAvnshii)  offices  by  elec- 
tion or  a])pointment : City  clerk,  12  years;  tOAvnshi])  clei'k,  5 

years;  clerk  of  board  of  cemetery  trustees,  1 year;  clerk  of  Avater 
Avorks  l)oard,  7 years;  member  of  board  of  education,  .3  years,  and 
clerk  of  tlie  board,  20  years;  school  enumerator,  .32  yeai-s;  clerk 
of  board  of  public  safety,  4 years;  Avard  assessor  of  real  estate 
for  one-half  of  the  city,  Avithout  an  assistant,  for  the  years  1880 
and  1800;  member  of  the  decennial  board  of  ecpialization  for  the 
years  1870  and  1000;  member  of  the  annual  city  board  of  ecpiali- 
zation,  24  years;  constable,  2 years;  city  iK)liceman,  1 year; 
justice  of  the  ])eace,  28  years. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  I was  deputy  tax  collector  8 years, 
and  am  now  serving  my  9th  term  of  3 years  as  notary  public. 
I am  a pension  attorney  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  pen- 
sions, also  a member  of  the  Miami  County  Soldiers’  Belief  com- 
mission. I served  in  my  nati^'e  town  and  I^iqua  as  a fireman 
51  years.  Of  course  I sometimes  held  several  offices  at  the  same 
time,  at  one  time  holding  7 for  several  months.  I owned  a small 
farm  of  10  acres,  which  I cultivated  by  my  own  labor  for  22 
years,  prior  to  1889,  when  T sold  it  and  bought  the  property 
where  I am  now  living. 


John  Keyt  House,  Built  in  1824. 


If  I live  till  February  1912,  I will  have  conii)leted  80  years 
of  continuous  labor,  clerical  and  manual.  I was  the  oldest  vet- 
eran present  at  several  of  the  last  animal  reunions  of  the  Ohio 
State  Association  of  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War.  I am  the 
oldest  member  and  the  only  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  now 
living  in  the  following  associations : The  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  Ohio;  the  90th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.,  and  Alex- 
ander-Mitchel  Post  G.  A.  R.  of  Piqua,  Ohio. 

I am  a widower,  my  wife  having  died  March  14,  1909,  her 
funeral  being  held  on  my  90th  birthday,  after  a married  life  of 
nearly  61  years. 
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With  work  as  a notary  public,  pension  attorney,  soldier^s 
relief  commissioner,  working  about  my  home  and  reading  the 
daily  papers,  I am  passing  my  declining  years  as  contentedly 
and  Avith  as  little  worry  as  possible. 

FrxAnk  a.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy  died  Feb.  12,  1915,  at  the  age  of  95  years,  10  months  and 
25  days. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  WM.  RAYNER 
Written  in  1890 


I was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  Aug.  14,  1817,  and  spent 
the  early  years  of  my  youth  in  this  and  other  small  inland  toAvns. 
My  father  was  a carjienter  and  was  at  this  time  employed  in 
doing  the  finishing  work  on  a large  castle  near  Redmile.  In 
1830  he  with  his  family  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  settled  in  Piqua. 

I distinctly  remember  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  in  the 
sailing  vessel  ‘‘Edgar  of  London,”  for  with  contrary  winds  and 
many  storms  Ave  Avere  on  the  water  for  nearly  seven  weeks,  and 
j)rovisions  became  so  scarce  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  that 
father  divided  Avith  other  passengers,  so  our  last  meal  before 
landing  consisted  of  a few  cracker  crumbs  and  a limited  sii])i)ly 
of  water. 

When  out  about  ten  days  from  Liverpool  I had  the  misfor- 
tune to  get  one  of  my  legs  broken,  and  as  there  was  no  doctor 
on  board  a brick  mason  volunteered  to  make  the  repairs  as  best 
he  could.  This  he  did  by  straightening  and  binding  the  limb 
and  then  encasing  it  in  common  ])1  aster.  The  operation  was  a 
success  but  rather  hard  on  the  boy  Avho  was  com])elled  to  lie 
on  liis  back  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  this  leg  Avas  ahvays 
shorter  than  the  other  until  I got  the  other  one  broken  in  1877, 
so  noAV  they  are  about  even. 

1 arrived  in  Piqua  on  my  14th  birthday,  and  for  a time  Ave 
lived  in  a rented  house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Sycamore  and 
Wayne  streets. 

In  1832,  my  father  Avith  the  help  of  brother  John  and  my- 
self built  a house  for  John  Keyt,  and  in  payment  received  a lot 
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on  Greene  street,  between  Wayne  and  Downing.  He  also  gave 
us  a very  large  poplar  tree  which  stood  about  where  the  soldier’s 
lot  is  now  located  in  Forest  Hill  cemetery. 

This  tree  was  so  big  that  my  father  could  get  no  one  to  haul 
it,  so  with  the  help  of  a man  named  Killian  we  cleared  a track 
and  rolled  the  logs  to  the  river  and  then  floated  them  down  to 
Keyt’s  saw  mill  in  Kossville,  where  some  of  them  had  to  be  split 
in  order  to  get  them  under  the  old-fashioned  up-and-down  saw 
frame.  With  the  lumber  and  shingles  from  this  one  tree  we 
built  the  entire  house  on  our  lot  on  Greene  street,  so  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1833  we  had  a home  of  our  own. 


Wm.  Rayner 


From  the  big  spring  that  used  to  be  in  the  river  bank  south 
of  the  present  Lock  mill  all  the  people  in  that  part  of  town  got 
their  drinking  water  for  many  years,  and  when  we  first  came 
to  Piqua  it  was  one  of  my  chores  to  carry  the  water  for  my 
mother.  There  were  a number  of  boys,  among  whom  were 
Cephas  Porquett  and  Sam  and  Henry  Garvey,  who  thought  they 
had  a prior  right  to  the  spring,  and  as  they  were  native-born 
while  I was  what  they  called  a “Britislier,”  we  had  several 
rather  bloody  encounters  before  m}^  rights  v/ere  finally  adjusted 
satisfactorily. 


1833 
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Very  strict  economy  was  necessary  in  those  days  in  our 
large  family,  so  we  older  boys  had  little  time  to  attend  school. 
After  spending  a year  or  two  on  a farm  of  my  father’s  near 
Chickasaw,  Mercer  county,  T returned  to  Piqua  in  September, 
1836,  and  started  to  work  for  John  Keyt,  who  was  then  the  lead- 
ing builder  in  town.  I received  fifty  cents  a day,  and  my  first 
job  was  on  the  new  Methodist  church  which  he  was  then  build- 
ing. In  the  next  few  years  I did  most  of  the  finishing  work  on 
Dr.  Dorsey’s  large  house;  all  the  door,  sash  and  window  frame 
work  on  the  Tuttle  hotel,  and  also  worked  on  many  others  of 
the  houses  that  were  built  at  that  date.  It  was  while  at  this 
work  that  I attended  night  school  kept  by  John  Vaile,  and  with 
John  Gill  and  Moses  Lee  determined  to  go  to  college.  When  we 
got  ready  to  start  in  the  fall  of  1840  Gill  could  not  raise  the 
money,  so  Lee  and  myself,  in  Lee’s  buggy,  started  for  Oberlin. 
After  leaving  the  national  road  we  so  nearly  swamped  in  the 
mud  that  we  decided  to  stop  at  Granville,  where  we  attended  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  remained  for  three  years,  going  home 
between  terms  to  earn  money  for  the  next.  In  my  six  trips  to 
this  college  I walked  the  entire  distance  three  times,  sometimes 
averaging  more  than  40  miles  a day. 

It  was  during  my  last  term  at  Granville  that  I walked  over 
to  Newark  and  examined  the  wonderful  earthworks  at  that 
place  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  disturbed. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  college  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
I had  been  given  a license  to  preach  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  but 
ti  ouble  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  over  the  questions  of 
intemperance  and  slavery  decided  me  to  leave  this  congregation 
and  join  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  then  had  a small 
organization  in  Piqua.  This  division  in  the  parent  church  lasted 
up  to  the  period  just  prior  to  the  civil  war,  when  these  questions 
were  settled  satisfactorily  and  the  two  factions  were  again  joined 
together. 

Soon  after  my  marriage  to  Rachel  Valentine  in  1843  I went 
to  work  as  pattern-maker  for  Rouzer  & Clark  on  north  Main 
street  and  continued  with  them  at  intervals  until  1852. 

It  was  here  in  the  summer  of  1846  that  I made  the  patterns 
for  the  first  stove  ever  cast  in  Piqua,  and  being  inexperienced  in 
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this  line  of  work  I made  the  patterns  too  thick,  so  that  the  com- 
pleted stove  weighed  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  neccesary. 

I bought  this  stove  for  myself,  and  it  has  now  been  in  use 
every  winter  since  that  date. 

In  the  early  fifties  we  moved  into  the  country  north-west 
of  town,  and  any  other  items  of  Piqua  history  which  I now 
recall  are  so  well  described  in  Mr.  M.  H.  Jones’  recent  article  in 
the  paper,  that  it  would  only  be  a repetition  to  continue. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  F.  NOLAND 
(General  Yardmaster  at  Broadforcl,  O.) 

Written  June  24,  1901 


I was  born  on  Downing  street  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  Deceml)er 
12th,  1815.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  my  parents  moved  from  Down- 
ing street  to  Sycamore  near  Chestnut,  same  town.  At  that  time 
Sycamore  street  was  the  main  thoroughfare  for  travel  throngb 
the  town  from  points  in  the  east  to  Indiana  and  west.  Piqua 
was  then  a growing  town  of  about  3,200  population.  The  rail- 
roads had  not  yet  reached  Piqua  from  either  the  east  or  south 
and  the  travel  by  wagon  to  and  through  the  town  was  very 
heavy,  and  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  were  driven  through  the 
town  in  droves  of  several  hundred  almost  daily.  The  Miami 
and  Erie  canal  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  to 
Lake  Erie  at  Toledo  was  the  great  channel  for  trans])ortation  in 
western  Ohio,  and  Piqua  was  one  of  its  ini])ortant  shipping 
points.  Grain,  flour,  pork,  hides,  staves,  hooj)  ])oles,  and  otlier 
products  of  the  farm  and  forests  were  hauled  to  Picpia  by  wagon 
for  shipment  on  the  canal  nortli  and  south,  giving  Pi(pm  a busi- 
ness appearance  that  its  citizens  of  today  would  hardly  believe. 
In  good  wagoning  Aveather,  with  something  unusual  going  on 
in  town,  the  toAvn  often  became  blocked  with  t(‘ams,  cousistiiig 
of  from  Uvo  to  four  horses  or  oxen,  so  that  teams  in  the  center 
wanting  out,  could  not  get  out,  and  teams  fartliei-  out  wanting 
in,  could  not  get  in.  Under  such  circumstances  tli(‘  town  mar- 
shal would  assume  control,  and  commencing  on  the  outskii'ts, 
compel  teamsters  to  drive  around  thi'ough  less  ti-avehvl  sti'eets, 
and  even  have  some  teams  turn  around  and  diive  back  a dis- 
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tance,  to  pass  through  a street  much  out  of  their  way.  As  team- 
ing was  then  a great  business,  farmers  and  teamsters  raised 
more  colts  than  they  raise  now,  and  the  drivers  of  many  teams 
came  from  a distance,  and  could  not  return  home  the  same  day, 
allowed  the  colts  to  come  along  and  the  whinning  of  lost  and 
frightened  colts,  and  the  answer  of  their  mothers,  was  a con- 
stant sound  on  a down  town  street  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  rattle  of  trace  and  other  chains  in  the  harness  on 
horses,  when  the  horses  would  shake  themselves,  as  tired  horses 
often  do,  was  another  familiar  sound.  Many  of  the  team  owners 
would  bring  their  children  along,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
thirteen  years,  who  were  anxious  and  curious  to  see  the  sights 
of  town.  Many  of  them  had  never  been  in  a town  before,  and 
the  sights  of  Piqua,  with  its  3,200  population,  was  more  to  them 
then,  than  Dayton  or  Columbus  is  to  the  children  of  today.  In 
warm  weather  the  boys  were  invariably  barefooted,  and  many 
were  without  coats,  and  some  without  hats  or  caps.  The  larger 
boys  who  wore  shirts  Avithout  Avaists  supported  their  pantaloons 
Avith  one  muslin  galloAvs  made  by  their  mothers.  Those  country 
children  from  a distance,  many  of  whom  Avere  in  town  for  the 
first  time,  and  aa  e toAvn  children  gazed  at  each  other  Avith  curious 
Avoiider.  The  children  Avere,  of  course,  ahvays  started  from  home 
Avith  clean  hands,  face,  and  neck,  but  Avhen  the  roads  were  dusty 
the  chldren  were  a sight  Avhen  they  arrived  in  town,  and  as  the 
mother  Avas  not  along  to  care  for  them,  and  theA^  had  no  other 
place  to  sleej)  than  in  or  under  the  Avagon,  their  chance  to  wash 
was  not  good,  and  some  of  them  left  on  their  return  trip  home 
without  having  Avashed.  Those  avIio  attempted  to  wash,  being 
without  soap,  simply  rubbed  the  dirt  into  streaks,  and  after- 
drying  in  the  sun  you  can  imagine  better  than  I can  tell  how 
they  looked.  But  the  children  had  seen  the  town,  the  canal 
and  its  boats,  the  large  Ava rehouses  and  stores,  and  churches  with 
high  steeples.  Piqua  had  been  groAving  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
crowding  into  the  forests  which  surrounded  it.  These  forests 
abounded  in  good  game  and  Avild  fruit  and  nuts  and  we  children 
who  Avere  fond  of  yellow  paAvpaw  need  not  go  far  to  find  them  in 
plenty  as  large  as  an  average  ear  of  corn,  nor  to  gather  hickory 
nuts  by  the  wagon  load.  The  Miami  river  Avas  full  of  fish  of 
all  kinds  except  the  hated  carp,  Avhich  has  since  been  imported. 
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and  as  the  fish  were  then  never  so  contrary  about  biting  as  they 
are  now,  the  fisherman,  like  the  hunter,  was  happy  in  having  his 
sport  almost  at  his  door.  Nearly  all  families  in  town  kept 
cows,  so  as  to  have  milk  in  abundance,  and  butter  of  their 
own  make.  The  town  cows  herded  together  by  their  own  in- 
stinct and  ranged  in  the  forests  surrounding  the  town,  which 
were  open  and  considered  fine  range.  Sometimes  when  the 
cows  came  home  in  the  evening  they  were  followed  by  milk 
snakes,  which  were  then  common,  and  were  the  dread  of  the 
milk  maids  when  they  went  out  to  milk  after  dark,  which 
they  sometimes  did,  because  the  flies  would  not  then  be  so  bad, 
and  the  cows  would  stand  better  and  not  lash  their  tails  so 
much.  The  snakes  were  also  feared  by  the  small  boys  when 
hunting  for  eggs  under  the  barn.  The  milk  snake  may  have 
been  more  frequent  in  story  than  reality,  but  large  spotted 
snakes  were  killed  in  town  so  frequent  that  the  milk  snake 
story  went  with  us  small  boys  without  any  sus})icion  that  it 
might  have  been  a myth.  Nor  was  the  small  boy  alone  in  his 
belief  that  the  milk  snake  took  sustenance  from  the  cows.  The 
maids  milking  after  dark  always  feared  when  they  reached  for 
the  coAvs  udder  they  might  instead  grasp  around  the  neck  of  a 
snake.  The  business  of  Piqua  in  those  early  times  was  not 
alone  with  the  country  people  who  came  far  and  near,  both  east 
and  west  of  the  canal.  The  canal  also  brought  Piqua  profitable 
trade.  Hundreds  of  boats  plying  its  channel  bought  supplies 
of  all  kinds  there  and  many  boatmen  made  lfi(iua  their  winter 
quarters,  where  they  spent  their  summer  earnings.  A boat  yard 
in  which  boats  Avere  built  and  re]>aired  Avas  located  there  and 
did  a large  amount  of  Avork.  John  Zollinger  and  SaAAwer  & 
Co.  Avere  the  leading  dealers  in  groceries  and  i)rovisions,  and 
one  living  in  Piqua  noAV  Avould  hardly  believe  they  handled  so 
much  stock  as  they  did,  nor  Avould  one  believe  the  canal  ever 
carried  so  much  business  as  passed  through  Piipia  on  it.  1 
remember  once  a sudden  rise  of  Avater  in  SAvift  Run  broke  the 
tow  path  north  of  the  toAvn  and  let  the  Avater  out  of  tlie  canal, 
which  took  two  days  and  tAA'o  nigiits  to  repair.  In  tlie  mean- 
time, northward  boats  collected  on  the  levels  south  of  toAvn, 
until  all  of  the  space  in  Avhich  boats  could  lay  and  clear  the 
channel  for  soutliAvard  boats  to  pass,  Avas  filled  for  a <listance 
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of  more  than  three  miles,  and  the  stores  in  Piqna  were  filled 
with  boatmen  taking  advantage  of  the  waiting  to  come  to  town 
to  purchase  needed  supplies.  After  the  break  was  repaired 
and  the  southward  boats  commenced  moving,  men,  Avomen  and 
children  lined  the  high  bank  of  the  canal  from  the  point  where 
the  Huntersville  bridge  now  is  to  Wiley’s  tan  yard  in  which  dis- 
tance there  were  no  building,  to  watch  the  boats  pass,  which 
were  moving  so  close  to  each  other  as  a good  sui>ply  of  water 
could  pass  them  through  the  lock.  The  boys  of  Piqua  Avere  for- 
tunate in  having  good  places  for  their  natural  sports,  swimming 
in  summer  and  skating  in  Avinter,  and  the  Piqua  boy  who  could 
not  swim  and  skate  was  a rare  exception.  Both  the  river  and 
canal  gave  us  our  swimming  holes  and  skating  levels.  The  boys 
east  of  the  canal  had  several  holes  in  the  river,  the  most  pop- 
ular being  in  the  bend  under  the  high  bluff  east  thereof.  The 
south  end  boys  had  their  popular  hole  in  the  canal  south  of 
Wiley’s  tan  yard,  knoAvn  as  the  “Greens.”  The  north  end  boys 
had  several  places  in  the  canal  and  river  north  of  the  Rossville 
bridge,  the  most  popular  being  at  the  aqueduct  not  far  from 
Jones’  tan  yard.  Nearly  all  of  the  small  boys  living  in  the  south 
central  part  of  town  learned  to  swim  in  Avhat  was  then  known 
to  them  as  Harrison’s  Creek.  It  was  a small  stream  that  ran 
down  from  the  plateau  west  of  town  and  turned  south  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Covington  pike.  It 
then  carried  a full  volume  of  fresh  clean,  water  the  year  around, 
and  in  its  pools  “goggle  eyes”  were  found  large  enough  for  a good 
fry.  I have  no  doubt  there  are  a number  of  men  yet  living 
in  Piqua  who,  when  boys,  learned  to  swim  and  caught  “goggle 
eyes”  in  those  clear  pools.  In  those  early  times  there  was  not 
much  in  Piqua  for  boys  to  do  except  chores  around  home,  until 
he  had  grown  to  such  size  that  he  could  do  nearly  a man’s  work, 
and  in  the  summer  time  he  was  in  or  about  the  swimming  holes 
most  of  the  day,  except  Sunday,  which  later  day  parents  always 
then  insisted  should  be  regarded  with  strict  religious  deference. 
The  boys  would  at  times  become  tired  of  their  own  favorite  hole 
and  in  a group  visit  the  hole  of  another  section  of  town.  This 
visiting  group  were  at  first  received  with  due  courtesy,  but  in 
a short  time  the  host  would  become  tricky  and  later  something 
would  occur  that  made  more  visits  to  that  place  unpleasant,  if 
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not  unsafe.  Tlie  east  side  boys  stole  roasting  ears  from  the  fields 
near  the  “Bend,”  and  told  the  owners  the  boys  from  the  “Greens” 
did  it.  The  owner  laid  for  the  rascals  from  the  “Greens,”  as 
he  called  us,  and  some  of  us  had  to  swim  the  river  with  our 
clothes  on  to  escape  his  wrath.  Our  experience  at  the  aque- 
duct was  yet  more  unfair.  What  little  courtesy  we  received 
there  we  had  to  fight  for  and  we  did  not,  therefore,  visit  that 
place  often.  Not  all  of  the  north  end  boys,  however,  were 
mean.  Many  of  them  were  the  finest  boys  I ever  met,  and  it  is 
a great  pleasure  to  recall  their  manly  manners,  though  more 
than  fifty  years  have  since  passed.  I remember  well  what  show 
day  meant  to  Piqua  in  those  early  times.  The  entire  po])ula- 
tion  awaited  the  day  with  interest,  but  many  with  dreadful 
interest  because  of  what  might  happen.  Many  felt  that  a 
crisis  had  passed  when  the  next  morning  the  show  had  left.  A 
great  crowd  of  people  came  to  town  show  day  from  the  country 
near  and  far,  and  in  that  crowd  came  also  the  neighborhood 
bully  from  all  the  neighborhoods  tributary  to  the  town.  Old- 
fashioned  straight  whiskey,  full  of  fight,  noise  and  devils,  was 
made  in  abundance  in  the  very  edge  of  town,  and  was  sold 
at  all  of  the  groceries  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  a gallon. 
Many  people  who  thought  they  were  respectable  ke])t  it  in  their 
homes  and  drank  it  morning,  noon  and  night.  The  bullies  and 
their  chums  came  in  early,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  took 
on  their  load  of  whiskey  and  proceeded  to  paint  the  town  and 
show.  As  the  show  usually  carried  a squad  of  trained  sluggers 
the  bullies  did  not  always  complete  their  job  of  painting.  In- 
stead the  showmen  often  decorated  the  bullies  in  their  own 
blood.  In  the  meantime  the  best  citizens,  who  were  regardful 
of  the  good  name  of  the  town,  were  fearful  that  something  more 
disgi'aceful  might  happen.  Whiskey,  then  as  now,  was  the 
greatest  evil  in  any  community.  It  did  not  have  the  blends  nor 
the  sparkling  clearness  it  bears  today,  but  the  devils  were  in  it 
just  the  same.  It  did  not  then,  however,  produce  the  besotted- 
ness it  does  now  and  did  not  so  soon  destroy  everything  manly 
there  is  in  man.  Piqua  did  not  have  saloons  in  the  early  fifties. 
They  came  after  the  railroads  came.  They  grew  I'apidly  in  num- 
ber and  favor  at  first,  out  of  respect  for  the  Geiinan  citizens, 
it  being  the  opinion  that  the  saloon  was  a German  institution, 
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but  if  it  was,  it  has  since  changed,  for  the  best  and  leading 
Germans  now  disclaim  it.  It  appears  Piqua  has  not  so  many 
saloons  as  25  years  ago  and,  judging  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance, are  more  carefully  kept.  The  saloon  men  seem  to  have 
more  diffidence  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  Piqua  against  the 
saloon.  But  I had  been  writing  of  my  boyhood,  and  as  the  old- 
fashioned  whiskey  and  the  later  saloon  was  not  in  it,  I will 
go  back  to  say,  there  was  no  place  under  the  sun  where,  under 
the  conditions  of  those  early  times,  a boy  could  be  more  happy 
than  in  grand  old  Piqua,  yet  his  life  was  not  always  happy. 
The  awful  malaria  of  that  time  deprived  the  boys  of  much  hap- 
piness he  would  have  often  otherwise  enjoyed.  The  malaria 
of  today  is  mild  and  equitable  compared  with  the  malaria  of 
that  time,  and  one  would  not  have  the  least  suspicion  it  descends 
from  the  old-time  type.  The  feature  of  it  that  was  so  awfully 
dreaded  was  the  icy  chill  and  the  fearful  shake.  This  chill 
would  strike  us  so  suddenly  while  out  at  play,  or  doing  chores, 
that  we  were  often  hardly  able  to  get  home  and  our  good  moth- 
ers could  not  get  the  old  cook  stove  sufficiently  hot,  with  the 
wood  fuel  we  then  used,  to  prevent  the  chill  from  shaking  us 
out  of  our  clothes.  One  would  not  now  believe  how  awful  the 
shake  would  make  our  teeth  chatter,  nor  how  close  it  would 
cause  us  to  get  to  a hot  stove.  Those  shakes  were  the  most 
awful  experience  of  those  good  old  times,  but  since  we  survived 
them  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  provi- 
dence may  have  so  shook  us  for  some  future  good.  The  physi- 
cians appeared  unable  to  helj)  a patient  in  the  fight  against  the 
dreadful  malady.  One  simply  had  to  out-grow  it.  But  so  far 
as  the  physicians  of  Piqua  were  concerned,  it  could  not  have 
been  their  fault.  They  were  able  and  faithful,  and  looking  back 
on  them  through  knowledge  that  came  to  me  since,  I am  confi- 
<lent  there  was  not  a better  class  of  physicians  in  the  state. 
Tliose  times  were  hey-days  for  quacks  and  the  vendor  of  quack 
nostrums.  Patients  would  grasp  at  any  absurd  promise,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  be  released  from  the  grip  of  the  shakes. 

The  scliools  in  Piqua  in  the  early  fifties,  I am  sure,  were 
as  good  as  in  other  like  towns.  A number  of  men  were  then 
teaching,  particularly  at  the  Wayne  street  school,  where  there 
were  always  a number  of  obstinate  boys  who  required  a teacher 
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of  strong  and  exacting  control,  who  could,  and  would  at  the 
proper  time,  decorate  their  backs  with  an  artful  finish. 

Such  teachers  were  James  Hanan  and  W.  W.  V.  Buchan- 
nan.  The  first  named  did  not  teach  long  after  I commenced 
school,  but  the  last  named  was  yet  teaching  in  the  sixties,  and 
I have  no  doubt  there  are  many  men  and  women  in  Piqua,  past 
middle  age,  who  were  his  scholars  and  love  to  remember  him  as 
teacher  and  man.  His  discipline  was  strict,  but  to  his  obedient 
pupils  he  was  considerate,  even  gentle  and  affectionate.  It  was 
only  the  obstinate  and  unruly  that  felt  the  warmth  of  his  switch. 
The  first  high  school  building  in  Ifiqua  was  on  the  same  lot  as 
the  present.  It  was  opened,  as  I remember,  in  1855.  I am 
unable  to  recall  the  names  of  the  teachers,  but  a Mr.  Ewing 
taught  the  class  of  boys  I was  in  the  only  year  I went  there. 
It  appears  I was  not  ready  for  the  class,  as  I was  near  tlie 
foot,  and  as  I disliked  aritlimetic  and  grammar  I could  not  get 
ahead.  As  for  grammar  I could  not  see  any  use  for  it  at  all. 
But  it  did  not  worry  me  long,  for  soon  the  panic  of  1857  came 
and  I left  school  to  work,  that  being  necessary  as  I was  the 
oldest  boy  in  a family  of  twelve  children,  and  all  could  not  go 
to  school  when  times  were  hard.  Mr.  Ewing  was  a fine  teacher 
and  in  his  class  were  a number  of  bright  boys  that  he  must  have 
been  ])i*oud  to  teach.  I watched  the  class  through  graduation 
and  some  of  the  boys  in  their  start  in  the  battle  of  life,  bnt  all 
are  now  lost  to  my  view,  and  I presume  none  of  them  remember 
me.  AVhen  the  old  high  school  Avas  built  the  Avest  side  of  the 
lot  on  Avhich  it  stood  Avas  Imunded  by  a forest  that  extended  back 
over  the  hill  for  nearly  a mile.  The  foi'est  Avas  knoAvn  as  “(kild- 
AvelPs  Woods.”  There  Avas  then  oidy  one  liouse  Avest  of  the 
school  in  a distance  of  a mile  and  it  Avas  a one-story  log  on  a 
small  patch  of  charred  ground  about  one  thousand  feet  Avest  of 
the  school  house.  High  street  Avas  graveled  out  to  the  school 
house,  but  AAest  thereof  it  Avas  a mud  road,  useful  only  in  dry 
weather. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  lots  on  High  str(*(‘t  b(‘tw(‘(‘n 
BroadAvay  and  College  street  Avere  vacant,  and  one  conld  walk 
from  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Sycamore  streets  to  th(‘  school 
house  on  open  ground,  most  of  Avhich  Avas  low  ainl  in  Avet 
AA’eather  much  of  it  Avas  under  Avater,  and  I reineinluM*  having 
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skated  most  of  the  distance  from  Chestnut  and  Sycamore  to 
school.  After  the  location  of  the  high  school  where  it  now  is 
the  town  grew  rapidly  westward.  That  was  a very  prosperous 
time  for  Piqua. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  18-t9  and  the  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  immense  richness  of  the  field  gave  the 
entire  country  great  business  confidence  and  started  it  on  a wild 
boom  in  which  Piqua  was  at  the  very  height.  But  in  due  time 
it  was  found  that  California  was  not  all  gold  and  the  bubble 
of  confidence  bursted,  and  the  panic  of  1857  was  on.  Banks 
closed  and  business  ceased  and  the  rich  and  poor  became  poor 
alike.  The  new  lauds  in  the  Miami  valley  were  immensely  pro- 
ductive and  crops  of  all  kinds  were  abundant.  In  fact  this  was 
a land  of  milk  and  honey  and  plenty,  but  yet  in  business  dis- 
tress. There  were  no  markets,  no  jirices,  and  no  real  money. 
There  was  plenty  of  private  bank  paper  and  the  people  were 
trying  to  circulate  it,  but  it  was  more  or  less  discounted  and 
peo])le  did  not  want  it.  Farmers  preferred  to  trade  their  pro- 
duce rather  than  sell  it  for  money,  and  mechanics  and  laborers 
when  settling  for  Avhat  little  work  they  could  get  to  do  insisted 
on  having  an  order  on  Zollinger  or  Sawyer’s  groceries  rather 
than  money.  All  business  men  kept  what  was  called  a detector 
on  their  counters  in  which  were  listed  all  the  banks  in  the 
country  and  showed  present  value  of  their  paper.  This  detector 
in  appearance  was  much  like  the  almanac  of  today,  but  thicker. 
It  was  issued  monthly,  but  the  people  did  not  have  confidence 
in  it,  for  since  its  issue  the  money  of  some  banks  may  have  be- 
come worthless.  The  two  railroads  had  come  to  town  and  gave 
stimulation  to  the  town’s  boom  and  the  town  actually  had  a car 
factoiy  in  operation  on  west  Mbiter  street  which  the  panic 
closed.  I remember  well  seeing  cars  built  in  Piqua. 

Well-to-do  people  had  begun  to  buy  ingrain  carpets,  sheet 
iron  heating  stoves  and  cane  bottomed  chairs  for  their  homes, 
and  some  few  ])eople  considered  wealthy  had  brussels  carpets  and 
upholstered  furniture,  and  the  people  began  to  feel  that  the  old 
town  was  no  longer  in  the  backwoods  class.  The  panic,  how- 
ever, brought  the  entire  country  to  a standstill,  and  poor  old 
Piqua  who  had  loaded  down  with  flush  times  debts  was  awfully 
smitten.  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
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men  folks  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  loiter  at  the  stoves,  whittle 
goods  boxes,  talk  of  the  former  good  times,  and  future  prosf)ects 
and  politics,  which  later  were  becoming  of  intense  interest.  In 
this  situation  I will  cease  writing  of  Piqua,  for  soon  after  I 
left  to  join  the  army  and  did  not  return  there  to  live.  I look 
at  the  old  town,  its  old  citizens,  their  descendants  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  since  moved  in  and  have  done  so  much  to  make 
it  what  it  now  is,  with  affectionate  regard.  I love  Piqua  not 
only  for  the  memory  of  my  bo3diood,  but  also  for  its  patriotic 
ardor  through  the  entire  war,  and  for  the  noble  impulses  of  its 
citizens,  which  I have  seen  from  the  time  of  my  boyhood  until 
now.  I may,  however,  have  something  to  saj^  in  my  next  letter 
of  Piqua’s  glorious  part  in  the  war  which  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Frank  Noland. 

The  following  poem,  founded  on  an  old  legend  with  the  river  bank 
at  north  Downing  street  as  the  setting  of  the  scene  described,  was 
written  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pogers,  and  has  been  selected  as  a fitting  close 
to  this,  our  history  of  the  old  Indian  town — Piqua : 

TALAWANDxV A LEGEND  OF  THE  MIAMI 

On  the  banks  of  the  Miami, 

(Genth'  ffowing,  lovel^v  water) 

Lived  there  once  an  Indian  maiden. 

Of  a chief  the  cherished  daughter; 

Like  she  was  unto  her  father, 

Far-famed  chieftain  of  the  Shawnees, 

Famed  for  mighty  deeds  of  valor 
In  his  conquests  with  the  Mjuimees. 

Lovel}"  was  the  Indian  maiden, 

Noted  for  her  grace  and  beauty. 

And  her  skill  in  basket  weaving, 

And  her  deeds  of  loving  dnt,v; 

And  AN'lien  swift  she  flew  to  meet  him. 

Glad  the  chief  was  in  his  dauglitei*. 

And  he  called  her  Talawanda, — 

Talawanda — Winding  Water. 
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Aud  her  eyes  like  mighty  arrows 

Smote  each  young  brave’s  heart,  and  wounded, 
And  with  one  accord  they  loved  her. 

Far  and  near  lier  jiraises  sounded; 

But  the  heart  of  Talawanda 

Was  as  stone  was  to  their  arrows — 

All  their  love  tJirnsts  darted  backward. 
Tortured  them  like  toothed  harrows. 

Then  there  came  unto  the  Avaters, 

All  their  mystic  charm  beholding. 

Soldiers  skilled  in  mighty  warfare. 

Peacefully  their  tents  unfolding; 

And  they  traded  with  the  Indians, 

Traded  for  their  skins  and  horses. 

And  the  red  men  met  them  kindly — 

Welcomed  all  the  neighboring  forces. 

But  among  the  pale  faced  warriors. 

One  there  was  of  kingly  graces, 

Noble  brow,  and  eyes  like  sunshine, — 
Handsomest  of  all  pale  faces. 

And  the  heart  of  Talawanda 

Melted  ’neatli  those  eyes  of  sunshine. 

And  the  brave  ]>ale  face  to  her  was 
As  the  tree  is  to  the  Avoodbine. 

As  the  clay  is  to  the  potter. 

So  her  heart  Avas  to  her  lover, 

Whom  he  vowed  his  faith  etenial 
By  the  sun  and  moon  aboAe  her. 

And  the  eyes  of  Talawanda 

Shone  like  stars  as  to  his  pleading 
She  ga  . ^ j^7xom^^„:l  truly 

She  would  folloAV  at  his  leading. 

But  one  morning,  TalaAvanda 

Woke  to  find  their  camp  forsaken; 

All  the  neighboring  pale  faced  Avarriors 
In  the  night  their  flight  had  taken. 
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And  the  heart  of  Talawanda 

Broke,  and  knew  no  more  consoling; 
Xe'er  was  heard  her  merry  laughter, 

And  her  grief  knew  no  controlling. 

Then  uprose  the  tribe  of  Shawnees, 

By  her  chieftain  father  headed. 

Vowing  vengeance  on  the  soldiers 
For  the  maiden  left  unwedded ; 

And  they  massacred  the  white  men. 

Left  not  one  of  all  their  number. 

Left  them  lying  where  they’d  fallen. 
Wrapped  in  death’s  long,  heavy  slumber. 

But  ere  they  the  deed  accomj)lished, 
Talawanda,  Winding  Watei*, 

Loveliest  of  all  the  maidens, 

Still  the  chieftain’s  cherished  daughter, 
Rose  and  sought  the  smooth  Miami, 

Paddled  o’er  its  surface  shining, 

And  she  plunged  into  its  bosom, 

Buried  there  her  grief  and  ])ining. 

Then  arose  her  chieftain  father. 

When  returning  on  tlie  morrow. 

Gathered  many  squaws  around  him 
Wailing  forth  the  tale  of  sorrow. 

And  with  hand  out-stretched  in  warning. 
And  with  eyes  and  nostrils  swelling, 
^‘Cursed,”  he  cried,  ^d>e  every  pale  face 

Who  shall  on  these  banks  find  dwelling.’’ 

Thus  the  leg^'*  ' ^ 

Gently  flowing,  lovely  ri\er— 

Thus  the  tale  its  bosom  carries. 

Where  the  sun  and  moonbeams  (piivei-; 
Tims  the  old  chief  called  for  vengeance 
In  the  death  of  his  lovely  (laugh I er. 

Thus  the  tale  of  Talawanda, 

Talawanda — Winding  Watei*. 
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